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PREFACE. 



The Christian revelation well deserves the estf em 
of mankind on account of its intrinsic excel- 



lance : nevertheless, the proper proof of its di- 
vine original is that miraculous testimony which' 
was borne to those who first published it to the • 
world. But, unhappily for the mterests of the 
Gospel, it& most learned advocates have greatly 
impaired, if not destroyed, the force of this 
testimony, by asserting the power of in\dsible 
beings, of different and opposite characters, to 
work miracles. 

This opinion (than which scarce any has been 
more generajly inculcated) has occasioned much 
perplexity to many sincere Christians. When 
they survey the miracles of the Gospel, they can 
scarce help feeling the force of the argument 
arising from them in favour of its divinity : but 
when they recur to their speculative opinions 
concerning the power of evilspirits, their* minds 
are in the same situation vAxh that of the most 
learned of all the Jews *, when he confessed ft 
siispicimi that all miracles maij be tvrovght h/ 
the power of' magic or incantation* 

* 'Mairaonides, de Fund. Leg. c. viu. ?.ec\.. \. CvyK\\k'^\^ 
Hie passage- from Dr, Clarke, cited cb. u. s^cV..V\. ^:'^'^- 
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• IV PREFACE. 

What has served to perplex the friends of reve- 
lation has emboldened others to reject it. From * 
the '.earliest ages of Christianity, do\vn to the 
present day, unbelievers have treated the argu- 
ment from miracles (as it is commonly stated) 
not only as an improper means of conviction, 
but as an affront to their understandings. Cel- 
sus,, (in a passage we shall have occasion to cite*,) 
not without an equal mixture of scorn and indig- 
nation, upbraids Christians with their absurdity, 
in making use of the same works to prove one 
person to be a divine messenger, and to disgrace 
another as a magician and impostor. And a 
celebrated writer, still living, when arguing 
against those who allow the devil a power of per- 
forming miracles, and who (according to his 
, conception) after proving the doctrine by the mi- * 
racle are reduced to prove the miracle by the 
doctrine, asks and reselves the following ques-. 
tion : Now^ what is to he done in this case ? 
There, is but one step to be taken^-^to recur to 
reason^ and leave miracles to themselves : better 
^indeed had il been 'never to have had recourse to 
them^ nor to have perplexed good sense luith 
sucfi a number of subtle distinctions \. 

It may perhaps be said, " That could deists be 

* Ch. ij. sect. vi. p. 80. 
f Romseau, inhisEmilius, voVm.'^. \\a. 
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persuaded of the tnith of the Scripture ixiiraclesy 
they would not deny their divinity*^ But the 

\ ' same opinion concerning the miraculous power 
of wicked spirits, which furnishes them with an 

, ^ objection against the divinity of the miracles of 
Scriptui'c, supplies them with their strongest ar- 
gument against their truth. For tliey cannot 

i persuade themselves that, God, when he sees fit 

, to give proofs of his o^vn extraordinary inteipo- 
sidon, will choose such as are deceitful or ambi- 
guous. And whatever their own sendments may 
be with req)ect to the power of evil beings to 
work miracles, yet as long as they are taught to 
beUeve that the Scripture ascribes to them this 
{KTwer, they will think themselves warranted by the 
Scripture itself to reject or disregard its miracles. 

The more I reflect upon tiiis subject^ the more 
fully am I convinced, that it is entirely owing to 
\he natural impression which miracles make up- 
cm the hum&n mind, and not to those specu* 
lative opinions, which have been most commonly 
entertained concerning them, that Chrisdanity 
has maintained its ground in the world. And to 
these natund impressions we might safely trust the 
cause of revelation, were they not liable to be 
efiaced by the power of superstition, and the 
sophistry of science falsely so called. In other 
instancy as well as in this, the natui'al 'sense of 
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' mankiAd may be in some measure subdued by the 

' force of opposite principles. And whenever this 
is the case, it becomes necessary to shew that 
those principles are ill founded. 

What is attempted in the following sheets, is, 

" to refute those principles of daemonism, which 
have done so much discredit to the argument 
drawn from miracles in favour of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations. Without entering into an 
examination of the peculiar nature and circum- 
stances of the Scripture miracles, I consider only 
the general question^ Whether miracles are, in 
themselves, evidences of a divine interposition, 

« and consequently (when properly appUed) certain 
proofs of the divine original of a supernatural 
revelation ? Nor is it merely the credit of reve- 
lation that is concerned in this question ; but the 
honour also of the general administration of di- 
vine providence, and the common mterests of 
piety and virtue. And one would imagme that 
2i\ men would wish to see the affirmative of this 
question fully proved j for what can contribute 
more to our happiness, than the. belief that the 
world is under the govemment of God alone ; 
and that no created spirits, much less such as 
oppose his bep^evolent and wise designs, can dis- 
turb that course and order of things which he has 
established ? With respect to th€ friends of reve- 
. lation, 
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htion, there is this .additional reason to dispose 
them in favour of this principle, that they mujt 
allow, that (at least) k facilitates the proof of re- 
velation, and reduces it within a narrow compass ; 
leaving them only the easy task of proving the 
truth of the nliracles of the Gospel, in order to. 
their fully establishing its divine originaL 

Notwthstandiiig many recommendations of 
this principle, I am sensible it must meet with 
opposition from the prejudices of mankind, which 
insensibly bias even upright Inquirers -after truth. 
Many are ready to acknowledge, that an opinion 
is not therefore false because it contradicts re- 
ceived notions ; and yet but few are duly sensible, 
how exceeding difficult it is to get rid of false 
opinions early entertained, constantly inculcated, 
and stamped with the authority of those who are 
most respected for their learning and abilities. 
Habita have as great an influence over the judg- 
ments as over the actions of mankind* 

The subject before us certainly deserves an im- 
partial and attentive examination. And though 
the manner in which it is here handled may be 
liable ta several objections, yet the author hopes 
for some indulgence from those who are ac- 
quainted with the difficulties with which the sub- 
ject was embarrassed, and consider the compass 
necessary tp be taken in treating it. One ob^ec- 



tion It may be proper" here to obviate, viz. ^^ that 
by maintaining that miraclesi, if they are not works 
peculiar to God, form no conclusive proof of a 
divine revelation, I give an advantage to infide- 
Hty/' To persons accustomed to follow truth 
wherever it leads, such language will seem rather 
to require a rebuke than to deserve an answer* 
It is hot the language of pt-obity, but ,of policy, 
which has ever discouraged ^11 inquiries after truth, 
and still continues to stop its progress in the world. 
This language betrays an unworthy suspicion of 
the Christian revelation, which, nobly conscious 
of the validity of its credentials, demands a ri- 

. gorous examination, and must in the end b^ a 
gainer by it. If the tenets advanced in the foU 
lowing sheets are false, it is fit they should be 
detected; and if they are true, we may em- 

. brace them with safety ; because truth will be al- 
ways found consistent with itself. It is not how- 
ever the doctrine which we assert, that gives 
advantage to infidelity, but that which we oppose, 
vi2;. " the power of other beings besides God to 
work miracles, even in opposition to heaven." 
While this principle is maintained, and maintained 
upon the credit of those very Scriptures whose 
authority it subverts ; unbelievers, if we may 
judge by the experience of near two thousand 
years, will ahvays reject the evidence of miracles 
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as inconclusive. If they are to be convinced, it 
must be done., I apprehend, in the method here 
attempted, by shewing them that this principle 
is as contrary to the sense of revelation as it is to 
the genuine dictates of reason ; and consequently 
that miracles, being appropriate to God, constitute 
a certain proof of a divine mission, and are the 
most proper means of confirming and propagat- 
ing a new revelation. 

I will only add, that it was never more neces- 
sary to do justice to revelation on this subject than 
in the present age, which is every day making 
such quick advances in the knowledge of nature. 
For hereby we are daily furnished with new proofs, 
that in the System of nature there is no combat 
of opposite powers ; that all the parts of which 
ihaX system 13 composed, thougli infinitely various,,, 
act by uaifonn laws, and conspire together in 
carrying on the same design ; and consequently 
that they are imder the constant direction of One 
almighty ruler. Will not the prejudices of un- 
believers therefore be every day increasing, while 
men misrepresent revelation as teaching the con- 
trary doctrine ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 



The Editor of this work flatters himself that the 
present edition will be found correctly printed from a 
** copy of that impression which, passed under the su-. 
perintendaace of the aythor in- the year 1 771. 

To the gt^t care and attention of the printer he is. 
much indebted for that accuracy which he trusts will 
be found through, the whple volume, and which in 
very heavy Aotes, with frequent quotatidhs in several 
dead languages, is not easily attained; 
' Every page of the new edition has been compared 
with the old, and the proper references made in the 
table of contents,, which,, in fact,. is..a sort of inde^a 
to the volume. A new index is now also added of 
» all the passages of Scripture explained or referred to. 
in the course of the work, which it is presumed will 

be found highly useful to the theological student, 

• • • •• 'i 

Glocester Place, J« Ji 

Jan. 1, 1804, 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Bbfore we inquire whether miraeles are the pecu- 
liar works of God, ' and in themselves proper evi- 
dences of a divine interposition, and consequently of 
a supernatural revelation, it will be necessary to pre- 
pare the way by several preliminary considerations. 
I shall begin with 

SECTION I. 

Explcdning the nature of miracles^ 

T^HAt the visible world is governed by stated general 
rules, commonly called the laws of nature ; or that 
there is an order of causes and effects established in 
every part of the system of nature, so far as it falls 
under our obseirvation, is a point which none can 
controvert. Effects produced by the regular operation 

B oi 
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of the laws of nature, or that afe conformable to its 
established course, are called natural. Effects con- 
trary to this settled constitution and course of things I 
esteeni iniraculous. Were the constant motion of the 
plariets to be suspended, or a dead man to return to 
life, each of these would be a miracle, because repug- 
nant to those general rul^s by which JhU world, is go- 
verned at all other times . 

All miracles presuppose an established system of 
nature, within the limits of which they operate, and 
with the order of which they disagree. The creation 
of the world at first, tberefore, though an immediate 
effect of divine omnipotence, w^ould not come under 
this denomination. It wafi different from, but not 
contrary to, that course of nature which had not 
hitherto taken place, And miracles may be said to 
disagree with, or to be contrary to, the general rules 
and order of the natural &yste\n, not only when tbey 
change the former qualities of any of the constituent 
parts of nature, (as when water, for example, is con- 
verted into wine ;) or when they control their usual 
operation and effects, (as when fire, without losing 
its properties, does not burn combustible materials ; 
or a river is divided in its course, the water still pre- 
serving its gravity;) but also when they supersede 
(as they always cjo) the usual operation of natural 
causes. For effects produced in the pre-csitablished 
system of nature, without tl^e assistance of natural 
causes, are manifest variations from, or contradictions 
to, the order and usual course of thiags in that sy- 
stem. That a man should be enabled to speak a hew 

' language. 
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langaage, which he never learnt in a natural way, and 
that his body should be supported without food^ are 
events evidently contrary to the ordinary course of 
things, and to that constitution of divine providence 
which renders mankind dependent upon their own 
study and application for the knowledge of languages^ 
and upon food for sustenance. We do not affirm 
that miracles do universally and necessarily im[^y a 
proper suspension of the laws of the natural world, so 
as that they should cease to produce their usual effects: 
the human mind may receive new knowledge in a 
supernatural manner, without any suspension of its 
present powers, Neverthdess, tlie ^peraatural com* 
munication ^f new knowledge to the human mind 
is contrary to the general rules by which the human 
system is governed, or to that connexion which God 
has established between our acquisition of knowledge 
iand the proper exercise of our rational faculties. 
To. this account of miracles- it has been objected, 
\sty^ That miracles may be performed where there 
is no disagreement with any law of nature, nor any 
variation from i€s established course: because many 
things which exceed the power of man may be per- 
formed by superior beings." This objection has been 
Slustrated and supported in the following manners 
** A' spirit may have a natural power of lifting up i 
stone from the earth : and therefore, if he tiocs sd, 
thei^ is no iaw of nature contradicted, any more 
than when a vianWhs it up. Were a man to walk 
upon the water, upheld by some invisible pouter, the 
law of! gravitatioa would no more be vi:olated.ot <uft« 
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pended than if he was upheld by some visible power. 
What departure is there from the laws and constitu- 
tion of the universe, when a disease is cured by a su- 
perior being, any more than when it is cured by the 
force of some powerful medicine; unless there be a 
Jaw of nature or constitution of the universe forbid- 
ding the occasional interposition of superior beings 
in this lower world ? a point which ^ught not to be 
taken for granted, and assumed into the definition of 
miracles." 

In answer to this objection, we may observe, that 
it is built on a misapprehension of what I here intend 
by the laws of tiature. For though the word nature 
may be sometimes used for the whole compass of 
existence, created and uncreated, (in which sense of 
the word no effect can ever be produced contrary to 
the laws of nature, that is, to the natural powers of 
all orders of existence ;) yet this is not the most 
common acceptation of the word, nor that in which 
it is here used. Neither do I apply this term to the 
constitution of the universe, and comprehend imder 
it the invisible worlds, and those superior beings that 
inhabit them. By the laws of nature I here mean 
those rules by which the visible world is statedly 
governed, or the ordinary course of events in it, as 
fixed and ascertained by observation and experience; 
and particularly the order of that system to which we 
belong*. Now, according to the usual course of \ 

events 

* Thus, for example, that there is a /orce inopressed upon all 
bodies, firhereby they mutually attract or tend towards each other, *j 

accotdiai; 
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events in. this system, a stone which lies upon the 
ground will rest there till it is removed by some cor^ 
poreal force superior to that by which it gravitates 
towards tlie earth : all bodies specifically heavier than 
water will sink in it, when no lodily substance inter- 
poses to prevent it : and the diseases of our animal 
frame will continue, till the constitution, either by its 
own efforts or by the assistance of material causes, 
returns to its original state. And therefore there is a 
real transgression of these several laws of matter and 
motion^ when a stone is raised up in the air^ or sup- 
according to the quantity of matter they contain, and in a certain 
projportion to their distances : that every body perseveres in the 
same state, either of rest or uniform rectilinear motion, except so 
far as it is compelled to change that state by some foreign foitM s 
that the change of motion is ever proportioned to the moving force 
whereby it is effected, and in the direction of the right line wherein 
that force is impressed : and that the actions of two bodies on one 
"another are always mutually equal, and directed contrary ways s 
these are laws of nature, or general rules observed by natural bo* 
dies in their actions on one another, and in all the changes which 
befaU them in their natural state. It may be said that the general 
laws of nature denote only the fhau^mena or objects of nature* 
To me they seem to express somewhat more, viz. that the phaeno- 
mena arc connected together in a certain order, and succeed one . 
another in an invariable train, according to some general rules fixed 
by divine wisdom* Nor does it appear that any part of the natural 
system (not even the smallest partfcle of matter, any more than the 
.vast body of the sun or earth) is ever moved but according to these 
itated rules. The more nature is studied, and the better it is under- 
stood, the more reason have we to believe that its laws are strictly 
and inviolably observed. 

ported 
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ported on the surface of the water*, without the 
appKcatioh of any corporeal force; or when a disease 
19 cured , without the assistance of the springs and 
powers belonging to the human frame, or the appli- 
cation of any suitable medicine* 

In affmning all miracles to be deviations fi:am> or 
contradictions to, the laws and order estaWiihed in 
all the parts of the creation which fall under human 
cognizance, it is not supposed, or taken for granted,, 
that there is a law or constitution of the universe pre- 
venting the occasional jinterposition of all superior 
beings in this visible world- for the purpose of working 
miracles* Whether there are cay, and, if any, wlhai 

other beings there are in the imi verse, who have » 
• < 

power of interposing for any such purpose, is lefi 
undetermined by our definition, and is the point which 
is to fall underfuture examination^ All that oiir de«^ 
finition implies aa a tiling allowed is, that, aa ]Ear 
as our observation reaches, there is an established dis« 
position and course of things, or that certain causes 
uniformly produce certain effects, according to fixed 
laws or rules. Every contradiction to this constitu- 
tion of the natural system, and the correspondent 
course of events in it, I call a miracle, by whatever 

^ If in this and the foregoing instance the law of gravitation b« 
not ^ispendedy but only overcome by the interposition of some spi« 
ritual agent \ yet on this supposition a real miracle is performed ; 
because the operation and eif^ets. of the lav of gravitation are con* 
trotted in a manner repugnant to the general mles by which the. 
natural world is governed. 

" apiritual 
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spirituaj beings it is apprehended to be effected, whe- 
ther created agents, or the creator himself^ 

Those who have opposed thi^ ttt>tion of miracles 
have not attended to the obvious distinction between 
the usual course of nniure in this visible world, and 
the (supposed) natural powers of hwLsHle agents: 
and they will not allow that the former k? changed, if 
the effect produced doe^ not exceed the latter* But 
suppose an angel to be as able to carry a mart tlrttmgh. 
the air, as a n^an is to carry a child in bis arms; 
nerenheless the iornrer would be contrar}', and tb« 
latter conformable, to those general laws or rules of 
motioa observed by bodies ih our SN'stem in their 
actionr on ova another* And if no effect cair be said 
to be repugnant to the course of nature, unless when 
it aarpasies the natural power of the agent ; then, till 
the utmost power of the agent is known^ it can never 
be determined whether the operation agrees with the 
course t>f nature or not* N&y^ it would follow from 
this principle, that the course of nature can never be 
changed : for such a change cannot be efiected but. 
by an agent who ha^ power equal to the work ; and 
yet if the agent has power equal to the work, thefit 
the course of nature is not changed- Oh this prin-^ 
eiple,. the course of nature cannot be changed by God 
himself, merely because he has a natural pow^ of 
doing it*. And yet who doe» not peroeive, that his 
causing the sun to stamd stilt for twenty ^ur iKmrs,- 
though it lies withiathe compass of his omnipptehce,' 
would be a variation from the order of nature, or the 
common course of events in. the. natural world ? 
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Qaly. As some will not allow that the order of na- 
ture is contradicted^' so others deny that any mirctcle is 
performed, unless the action exceeds the utmost capa- 
cities of the agent. Accordingly they maintain* 
that the same action may be or not be miraculous, 
according to the different abilities of the performer. 
Were a man, say they, to stop the course of the 
heavenly bodies, which is above the reach of all the 
powers of his nature, this would v be a miraculous 
operation : but were 'a superior being, who had power 
equal to such a work, to suspend the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, this would be no miracle at all. But 
this opinion is liable to many of the same difficulties 
with the other. For, from hence will it not follow, 
that, while the agent is unknown, it will be impossi* 
ble to determine whether the operation is or is not 
miraculous ? and likewise that God himself can never 
, work miracles, because he is naturally able to wort 
them ? Nay, as, according to the former opinion, 
no law of nature can ever be superseded or controlled, 
so, according to the latter, no miracle can ever be 
performed ; it being impossible that any action should 
exceied the power of the real agent. Every effect must 
necessarily have an adequate cause. An effect, there- 
fore, which is beyond the ability of the person who 
produces it iseen^ rather an absurdity than a miracle* 
Should it be alleged, ^^ that what the man him* 
self has no power of performing, he may do by the 
assistance of a superior, being j'* it would be easy to- 

* Dr. Chandler in paTticular> in his discourse Of the iiature and 
use of miraclesy p. 17^ maintains this opinion. 

reply. 
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reply, that this superior being is the oiily proper 
agent, the work being accomplished by his power 
alone. When we speak of a prophet as the performer 
of his miracles, nothing more is to be understood by 
this popular language, than that they take place 
agreeably to his declaration, and are designed isis a 
testimony to his mission. He is not, in strictness of 
speech, the proper agent ; the works are not done ly 
hiin, hMtfor him, by that invisible being who inter- 
poses in his behalf. If the works did not exceed his 
own ability^ they could be no attestation to his cha- 
racter, nor proofs of the interposition of any superior 
being whatever. And the same works would be 
equally miraculous, were they to be performed for 
any othi&r purpose than that of bearing testimony to a 
prophet, or even without his intervention. The resur- 
rection of Christ, and that of those who came out 
of their graves at the same time, though accomplished ^ 
immediately by God, were as real miracles as if they . 
had been effected, as many others were, at the voice 
or by the instrumentality of man. When miracles 
are performed at the instance or with the intervention 
of manj this circumstance serves to point out the 
relation they bear to him, not to prove their being 
done by his power. The case mentioned above, and 
which is framed with a view to show that a miracle is 
an operation beyond the ability of ,the agent, seems 
very incapable of answering the purpose. To stop 
the course of the celestial bodies is said to be either 
supernatural or not, according as the agent wants or 
possesses power equal to the work* But how could 

B 5 >X\\^ 
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this (or any other) operation be performed by a power 
unequal to it ? It could be deemed miraculous on no 
other account than its contrariety to the general course 
of nature. If it was performed at the prayer of a 
prophetj this would better serve the purpose of attest-* 
ing his character^ but would make no alteration in 
the nature of the work itself.. 

Most writers, in defining a miracle, seem to place 
it, not in the effect produced^ but in the cause, or at 
least include the latter in their definition. A mtra" 
culotis effect, like every common appearance, has its 
own proper specific nature, distinguishing it from all 
others of a different kind, separate from the consi- 
deration of its cause. And it is the. operation or effect 
alone, which is affirmed to be contrary to that esta- • 
Wished order and disposition of things commonly, 
called, the course of nature : the real invisible agent, 
by whom the effect is produced, though he acts out 
of bis usual sphere, exerts^ only his natural powers. 
The contrariety or conformity of the event itself to- 
those laws by which this world is governed in the 
course of God's general providence,, is that alone 
which denominates and constitutes it a proper mi- 
racle,, or not. In this light,' at least,, the subject 
appears to me; though, considering the many dif-- 
ferent views taken of it l)y our ablest writers, it be-- 
comes me to propose my sentiments upon it with a, 
just deference to the judgment of others *. 

From* 

• The greater part of cur latest writers tipon this subject de* 
hnc miracles^ efftctt MHumal, abwt Bttnutnpvwtr^ and maaift^ting tke 
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From the account here given of miracles, as ope- 
rations contrary to the course of nature, the following 
oonclosionS' arc fiarly' dedociWe r. 

\'st. NG'C^^ent,. however umisuai at siHmge, how— 
erer u^nierfitlzxkiimaccountalkyC^Xk on theate ac« 
oounts alone be deemed micaculous,. of contrary ta* 

iuttrpGutiojf of superkp power. The folfdwing^ reasons prevented 
me. fronh adapting this definkion:. i; The t€rm uttutual docs not 
AstinguisK real, mnracles from maoy thing* •which" arrnot miracti* 
IduSf Sttdt^asfibe rar* and ir^rrMMMro^rappearaiicer and- productions 
ef nature^ a.* Nor does the caUiag » mieado mx ^eci abiwt human 
ffwer- dtstinguish it from all other effects eqnallf abo/e huroaa< 
ppweo produced by s\iferior beings when acting luUhtn- ttt'tr usual 
tfberti whieh f^r that reason cannot be msrxculoas;- jr As this defi- 
nition coraprebeodf many thicifs whicb are ncrrairaculbus^ and to 
which ivpNTSonsappiy^hetcrm) so-it excliklcs-maay things which* 
are allowed hy aKco be proper miracles. For there seems to be a < 
diifierence between effects tf3rtxr hunran power> or. which argue a« 
higher degree oF-power^and- ef!^ctS'-which argue a power barely 
i^fiwini from hrniHUiy .and in tio manner superior ny it^ If a stone of 
a.poundiweighl were suspended in thetairby a;7<u^^ all would admit 
this to bis a miraole. But does 'this -argiie a^greater-powei than is ex« 
ertedy wben a stone of the same weighty or^one 50 times heavier, i^ * 
saspended^y amaaT To make* a piece of iron to swim^- (a- miracle. 
ascribod^ta Elisha^.a Knng^ vL 6;) may norabsolutely require more - 
ppw^efttkao' men* exert every d(fy in^:di^£eiit nMthods^ though it; 
requires a. power that) </«<'/ «o^. ^/off^^to their nature.. 4.' Accords- 
log to this defmition> beasts «nd birds may .worlfc miracles; for they-' 
do many ^ing^, that are above the power of man. 5. This definition^ / 
instead of ^describing miracles by the nature of .the txnrkr th-mftl'oesy . 
docrtbesi^them by their author^ and thi d>fre9 of p^^wnt-. iiipppsed • 
necessary to'.theki: per^maace« .6:Woi:k&which>arg.M»o»Iy,a;ppwer 
iB<H*e than> human can be no absolute- proofs of a olivine incei position. . 
7; The last part of the definition, manifesting the in!frpoiti»H of su» - 
ffrior poaer, is superfluous. It is only saying, Effects ai^eve human i 
power most be produced by a ppwer ahovc it* . 
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natture; since it may be otAy the less known or the 
less common effect of its estabU^hed laws and ordeir 
Comets^ ecHpse^, monstrous births, prodigies^ the 
peculiar properties of particular bodies^ and all the 
rare appearances of nature, however they may raise 
men's wonder, especially in the more ignorant ages of 
the world, are as regular effects of the laws of the 
natural world as any of those with which we are most 
famiUar^ Under certain circumstances the monster 
is nature's germine issue ; and in. ^he same circum- 
stances there would always be the same kind of pro* 
duction** Where nature proceeds regularly ia her 
course, without being subject to any adventitious- 
influence, there na miracle is performed^ 

2dty* In order ta determine whether any operation 
be truly miraculous, it is not loecessary to inquire inta 
the powers of superior created- intelligences, and to. 
show how far they do or do not extend- Sucli in* 
quiries are wholly relative to the cause ot auihor o£ 
miracles, and are of no use in settling their proper 
specific naturcy as deviations from or contradictions 
to the ordinary course of things. They do, indeed, 
necessarily argue the interposition pf some spiritual 
agent, who is equal to such works ; but their nature is 
the same, whether that agent be God, or an angel, 
or an eiril d«mon. 

Zdly^ Before we can pronounce with certainty any 
effect to be a true miracle, it is necessary (and nothing 
more is necessary than) that the common course of 

* WoUaston's Religion of Nature, p« xfX; 7ih edition^ &vo. 

nature 
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nature be in some d^ee first understood. In all 
those cases in which we are ignorant of nature^ it is 
impossible to determine what is or is not a deviation 
from it^ or to distinguish between miracles and na- 
tural effects* Even a real miracle cannot be admitted 
as such^ or carry any conviction to those who are not 
assured that the event is contradictory to the course of 
nature. On the other hand^ in all cases in which 
the course of nature is understood, it will be easy to 
determine whether any particular event be contrary 
or conformable to it, that is, whether it be a real 
miracle*. Miracles therefore are not, what some 
represent them, appeals to our ignorance ; they sup- 
pose some- antecedent kndwieijge of nature; tvithout 
which, it is owned, no proper judgment can be formed 
concerning them ; though, with it, their reality may 
be so apparent as to prevent all dispute or hesitation* 
Every sensible deviation from, or contradiction to, the 
known laws of nature must be an evident and incon^ 
testable miracle. 

Athiy. Those who maintain that both miracles and 
the course of nature are equally the operation of the' 
divine power,* have not sufficient ground to assert, 
** that what distinguishes, miracles from qommon 
' events, is, that with regard to the former the influence 
of the divine power is obvious and sensible.'* For in 
both cased the influence (that is, the actual exertion 
or exercise), of the divine power is secret and invisi- 
ble; and the evidence and effects of it may in both* 
be alike sensible and obvious. Nor is it necessary that 
* Tblt subject is pttrsoed fsrtbdry cli* i, sect., iii* 
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all miracle? should' an^^er this description, but sucR* 
only as^^ are Resigned for the cojavictioa of mankinds 
The proper distinction, therefore^ between the mira- 
cmlbus and^ocdinary effects of the diyme power con- 
aista in this, that in the former case God aets accord*- 
ing to general laws ; in the latter^ he departs &om» 
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^Miraclis not impossilde to the power of: God, nornecfssaril^f 
repugnant to our ideas oj" his zcisdom and immtttahiUty , , 
Neither, do they imply any inconsistency in tlie divine con^- 
duct, or. a defect or disturb artee of the laivs of nature, 

. tr Would at best be a point of useless speculation, . to ' 
inquire what purposes might be served by miracles, if^ . 
from the general nature of .all such works, there arises 
Sk full proof aganst their existenee.. And such proofs 
would arise,,, in case they were, what some^represent 
them, . absurd and impossible.. 

But to deny the possibility of" miracles^ is^to Gon-« 
tradict a principle the most certain and evident erf all'! 
the deduQtions ofc reason, allowed even by the adver- 

, saries of supernatural revelation ; the being of a. God. . 
.Kor, if tbera exists: an all-perfect mind^ who made 
and governs the w(H:ld,. his oranipptcnce is a cause 
adequate to these marvellous operations. Infinite 
ppwer, though it does not extend -ta contradi€tions,v 
performs ^a^ith ease whatewr is possible in its nature. . 
And so far are niiraculoua works fiiom. beiBg impossi- 
ble,. 
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ble^ that they are similar to what we see actually 
effected in th^ common course of divine providence.. 
I wjdi endeavour to illustrate this by the^ following, 
example: To cause water to be both water and wine.- 
at the same time^ is a manifest absurdity ^d contra-^ 
diction, and therefore cannot be the object of any* 
power : but to turn water into wine, or to change one- 
liquid into another specifically different, is- certainly- 
within the reach of divine omnipotence ;. inasmuch as 
there is nothing contradictory in the idea of such trans^^^ 
formation^ and we observe continual changes- of a 
like kind in many parts of the creation. Thus, the 
moisture of the earth, by a common but admiiabl^ 
operation in the natural world, is converted into the 
juice of the griape, and numberless other juices, dif- 
fering in kind from each other, according to the dif- 
ferent nature, of the plant or tree which imbibes it. 

This observation might be extended farther, and 
applied to other instances.. Revelation is itself a mi- 
racle; but wherefore should. U be thought impossible 
with God ? T6 his inspiration we owe our understand- 
ings, with all their powers ; from him wc derive the 
noble faculty of speech, by which we communicate 
our ideas to each other : and has the father of our spi^ ' 
rits no access to them, no;ability of imparting imme- 
diately and directly the knowledge of his will^ and of 
affording sufficient evidence of his own extraordinary 
. presence and operation f Is there any thing in this 
more inexplicable than in^ the common action of 
mind on body,, or* of body on -mind ? Will any as- 
sert that the almi^ty Author of our frame is unable 
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to repair the disorders of it? that he^ who with such 
exquisite skill formed the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear^ cannot restore sight to the blind and hearing to 
the deaf? or that it is impossible for kimto raise the 
dead, who every year renews the face of nature, and 
revives the seed sown in the earth, and every day 
awakens mankind from the death of sleep to new life, 
in a manner as incomprehensible by us as the greatest 
miracle ? He gave being to every living thing,- to 
innumerable kinds of animals, and to a great diver- 
sity of rational creatures ; continually does he call 
into existence ten thousand new individuals : and is a 
second gift of life more difficult than the first ? The 
analogy between miracles and the common operations . 
of God in the settled course of na,ti!ire is a convincing 
demonstration of the possibility of the former* 

Nothing can lead men to controvert a point so .ob- 
vious as this, but their not considering that the course 
of nature, which denotes only the stated laws by 
which the world is governed, is certainly the volim- 
tary appointment of God, if not the immediate ope- 
ration of his power. For, if it be admitted that na- 
ture is the operation or constitution of God, it can- 
not be denied that the power exerted in producing 
natural may also produce preternatural effects ; there 
being no other difference between thCm than this, that 
in the former case the operations are regular, uniform, 
constant ; in tlie latter, occasional, uncommon, and 
out of the ordinary traek of God's administration^ 
Upon what groudds can it be concluded that God is 
limited to a settled course of acting, and to the pre- 
sent 
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sent laws of nature ? Is he not a free agent ? Did he 
not act without the intervention of natural causes, 
when he created the world at first, and settled the pre- 
sent constitution and course of things ? It must 
solely depend on the will of the Deity^ in what man- 
ner he shall exercise his own power ; whether in con- 
tinuing or controlling the course of nature, which is 
his own appointment ; that is^ whether he shall work 
miracles or not. Thus, for example, it is owing 
either to his original Jaw, or immediate agency, that 
the planets move round a centre, and keep in their 
respective orbits : but the same omnipotent hand 
which guides them in their present course could easily 
arrest them, or give them a new direction. To deny 
this, is to deny that God is at liberty to act as he sees 
fit, that Tie has any power over his own creation, and 
laws which derive all their authority from his sove- 
reign will. The possibility of miracles, therefore, 
cannot reasonably be disputed by those who believe 
the existence of the all-perfect Divinity, the great 
Author and Lord of nature. And this is a principle 
which ought to be admitted, before we engage in 
inquiries into the truth of any supposed discoveries 
of his will. For, if there be no God, it is obvious 
to all, there can be no divine revelation *. 

* Miracles, indeed, which are the evidences of a snpernatural 
revelation, may be useful to convince men of the existence and per- 
fections of the true' God. Neveitheless, we find St. Paul, with 
perfect propriety, first instructing idolaters in this fundamental 
pointy before he opened to them the peculiar doctrines of the 
(iospe!. Acts sjLiT. 1 5. xvii. 22— 31. 
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As miracles are not impossible to the power of God, 
so neither are they necessarily repugnant to our ideas of 
his wisdom and immutability . Frequent miraculous 
interpositions might, indeed, argue a defect in those 
general laws by which the world is governed j to the 
regular execution of which laws we owe our ideas of 
order and harmony, our rational expectations of suc- 
cess in all our undertakings, and our strongest con- 
victions of wise counsel in the frame and government 
of the universe*. And consequently it must appear 
highly improbable, that variations from those law« 
should take place, unless upon some special and 
urgent occasions. Yet whoever reflects on the bound- 
less extent and duration of the divine government 
will easily perceive, that nothing can be more absurd 
as well as arrogant, than for manj^ a creature whose 
facultie;^ are so limited, and who is but of yesterday^^ 
to presume to detennine, that no fit occasion for ex- 
traordinary interposals can ever occur in that admi- 
nistration, the plan of which transcends his .compre- 
hension. By what principles of reason can it be de- 
xnonatrated> that he who reigns from eternity ta 
eternity never formed any designs, except such as may 
be accomplished by the, present establishment and 
structure of the uniyerse? In the natural worfd new^ 
phaenoinena have been observed y new luminaries in. 
the heavens have suddenly shone out,^ and as suddenly 
Taniahed^ And notwithstanding the great apparent 
regularity with whiqh the heavenly bodies perform 

^ tXhis argmaent ii, further illusCrated below, ch. ii. sect, iik s 

their 
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their revolutions, yet those which belong to our 
system are subject to such disorders as may in a suc- 
cession of ages require redress from the immediate 
hand of its creator *• And if the natural vrovXd may 
admit or demand extraonlinary exertions of the divine 
power, much more may the .moral; because more 
liable to disorder^ and at the same time capable of .the 
most divine improvements. May not God then in-, 
terpose in an extraordinary manner, t<S attest a divine 
mission, and communicate some important instruc- 
tion to his rational creatures^ which they could not 
gather £rom the common operations of his providence ; 
or to raise them to asubiimer pitch of piety and virtue 
tfaaa they could otherwise attain } If they are frail, and 
liable to &I1 into sin^ and are> either as a check up« 
on die exorbitance of passion^ or on other accountSj, 
wisdy and justly subjected to all the miseries of * 
imiitai state) may not the divine fieing erect a new. 
dispensation to reform them from wickedness, ta 
vedkem Aim from deaths and to advance them to & 
nobler state of existence ? Such occasional interposi-* 
tions might be isirther serviceable^ by obviating the 
inconTeniences of governing by fixed and general 
laws. For extraordinary interpositiona. of the divine 

* <* WhUe comett nmvc ia ynrj eccentric orbs in att maimer o£ 
positions,, blind fate could never make all the planets move on* 
and the same way in orbs concentric ; some inconsiderable irrcgm^ 
Uritiet excepted, which may have arisen ^rom the mutual actions 
of cofflett and planets upon one another; and which will be apt tci- 
MrysMM.. tiU this system wants a rtformaUw'*' Sir liAac Nnvtam^- 
Q|p(ics, p«^ 378, nfh edition. 
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omnipotence in controlling the course of nature^ 
besides answering the ends to which they are more 
immediately directed^ are well adapted to banish from 
the world the notions of. necessity and fate (which 
owe their rise to the uniformity and established order 
of the divine administration) ; to awaken intelligent 
beings to a sense of their duty and dependence ; and 
to give them a new conviction and a deeper impres- 
sion of God's governing power and justice. Anjd if 
in such instances, and for such valuable purposes as 
these (and there may be many others of a similar kind 
far beyond the reach of our faculties), the Deity 
should diversify his operations; would not such ope-^ 
rations display rather than obscure his wisdom^ bene* 
volence, and other attributes? It would be difficult 
to prove that God may not, in certain circumstances^ 
have greater reasons for varying from his stated ruloft 
of acting than for adhering to them. And whenever 
this is the case, and the end proposed is proportion-^ 
able to the means of accomplishing it, the miracles 
are rvorthy of a divine interposition. 

With regard to the immutability of God in parti- 
cular, that eannot be reproached or impeached on ac- 
count of occasional interpositions; since they might 
be designed from the beginning, upon the foresight 
of a just occasion for them, and, instead of arguing 
any change 1h the Almighty, be only the execution, 
at the fore-appointed season, of his eternal and im- 
mutable councils. Nor is it by pursuing invariably 
the same methods of providence^ but by constantly 
adapting them to every diffprent occasion, that Grod 

displays 
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displays his unalterable and impartial rectitude. It 
will not therefore follow from the supposition of God's 
miraculously interposing his power in some circum- 
stances^ that he must necessarily do it in all others^ 
however different ; because in the one case they may 
be expedient or necessary to answer the wise designs 
of providence^ and not so in the other. 

Nor do miracles imply any inconsistency in the 
divine conduct, or any defect or disturbance of the 
laws of nature. When the Deity occasionally con- ■ 
trols or supersedes them, he does not hereby contra- 
dict or defeat his intention in their first establish- 
ment : he proposes a design different from it, but not 
inconsistent with it. The laws of nature, being the 
laws of Grod, are certainly perfect, that is, perfectly 
adapted to answer all the uses for which they are de- 
signed : but miracles derogate not from this perfection; 
because they aim at an end which the laws of nature 
were not intended to answer, and indeed could not 
possibly answer, the marking a special divine inter- 
position, and authorizing the mission of him at 
whose instance they are performed. Nor do occa- 
sional interpositions of the divine power disturb the 
order of nature in the common course of things. 
The operation of nature may be controlled in particu- 
lar instances, without affecting the general system-— 
not to plead, that some miracles seem only to super- 
sede the operation of natural causes, without con- 
trolling it; or to produce new effects without the 
assistance of nature, but without interrupting it in 
its usual course. 
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There is nothing then in the general idea of mirack^ 
considered as variations irom the common course of 
nature, to furnish a certain universal proof against 
their existence; and there is a power superior to na-^ 
ture, who is ever able, and who in certain circum- 
stances may see ample reason, to over-rule what he at , 
first established. 



SECTION III, 

Of the different causes to which miracles have heen ascribed* 
The point undertaken to le proved, is, that mirexles are 
never effected ivitliout a divnie interposition^ 

As some have asserted the impossibility of miracles, 
even to the power of God; others, on the contrary, 
have represented them as works which may be perform- 
ed without any difficulty, either by a skilful applica- 
tion of the sepret powers of nature, or by the assist- 
ance of invisible beings, who may be at liberty to 
produce such effects without the immediate order of 
the Lord of nature; while there are some who, allow- 
ing their possibility, yet consider them as perform- 
[ able by God alone, or as the works of infinite power, 
1st. That miracles are not the effects of the hid-* 
den properties of matter, the laws of motion, and 
the art of man ; or, in other words, that they are 
not owing to a superior knowledge and skilful appli- 
cation of the secret powers of nature, a iew words 
will be sufficient to evince. I readily grant, what 
some so earnestly contend forj viz, ^^ that we are not 

acquainted 
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acquainted with all the powers of nature; that many 
strange properties of matter are now discovered, which 
were not formerly known 5 and therefore that there 
may be others equally surprising, yet undiscovered ; 
that some persons, having a greater knowledge of 
these properties than others, may, by a dexterous 
application of natural causes only, perform such 
things as would amaze ignorant spectators, and be 
by them too hastily mistaken for real miracles; 
and that, since we cannot universally determine the 
bounds of another's kiiowledge, it is impossible to 
ascertain the limits of that power which in some de- 
gree increases with his knowledge." All this may be 
safely admitted; for, whatever men may be able to do 
with the assistance of natural causes, it is certain that 
they can do nothing without that assistance; and con- 
sequently cannot work miracles, which supersede the 
operation of natural causes*. Besides, though we 
do not know all the laws of nature, yet we are ac- 
quainted with 7nani/ of them. It has been observed 
already f, that in order to determine what operations 
are miraculous, an antecedent knowledge of nature is 
requisite- And it is a just inference from hence, nor 
are we under any concern to deny it, that, inasmuch 
as ouj* knowledge of nature is partial, and we cannot 
juniversally determine how far its powers may extend, 
it may be equally impossible for us to determine 
universally what operations are miraculous. But, on 
the other band> our ignorance of nature is not totals 



* Sect. i. p. 2, f Sect. 4. p. I a. 



/ 
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the common course of it is in very mstny instances 
perfectly iinderstood by all, by the illiterate as well-as 
by the philosopher) their own observation and ex- 
perience imparting to them very clear and satisfactory 
instruction concerning it; such as is most fully con^ 
firmed by the obser\"ation and united testimony of 
others, in the several ages of the world. In this 
knowledge of the laws of nature, all our reasonings^ 
both in the sciences and in the conduct of human life, 
and all our ideas, are founded. Constant never-fail- 
ing experience farther instructs mankind in the uni- 
formity and constancy of the laws of nature; it 
informs us, that although men may discover new' 
properties of matter, and find that natural causes 
under a skilful direction are capable of producing very 
wonderful effects ; yet that they cannot subvert, con- 
trol, or suspend any of the established laws of na- 
ture*. No change in these fixed rules of the di- 
vine 

• Mr. Rousseau, who has lately revived the objection to miracles 
we are here considering, affirms, « that it might be ki the power 
of one unknown law in certain cases to change the effects of such 
as were known." But what reason can this celebrated writer assign 
in support of this assertion } Is it agreeable to our ideas of the di- 
vine wisdom, to suppose that there is a pei*fect contradiction be- 
tween the different pai'ts of the same system ? that, for example, 
the operation of the known laws which regulate the motions o[ the 
heavenly bodies may be defeated hereafter by some other law y el 
unknown ? Do the new discoveries which are daily making in the 
history and operations of nature give any ground for fuch a suspi- 
cion ? And even supposing tliat, by the discovery of some law yet 
unknown, the effects of those already known might be defeated; 
this could not affect the credit of evident miracles, works seen and 
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vine government can be effected by human powet; 
notwithstanding, in certain otbcr respects, human 
power may increase in proportion to our knowledge. 
From hence it will follow, that miracles^ uhich are 
efiects repugnant to the settled laws and course of 
nature^ cannot possibly be produced by natural causes, 
though under the most skilful direction; nor be 
otHerwise accounted for than by allowing the inter- 
position of some being superior to nature, and capable 
of diontrolling its established order. And in all cases 
in which the laws established in the na^Mnal world are 
imderstood^ and the effects produced are contradictory 
to them, we may conclude that those effects are su- 

kaown to supersede the opefttitiori of all naturjd causes, and per- 
Cornrad without their instrumentality. Were we to allow Mr. 
Rou5se;ia, that, by a farther acquaintance with tlie pewers of natvre* 
men. may hereafter be able to raise the (Tead, it \VouId ^m be a real 
aad-eridetit roirsrele'lo raise the dead without tlie xise and assi&talice ^f 
thoMT potren^ of nature. It has beeti said, ** that what, in one 
age, has been dbemed a miracle^ has heen found in another, tootq 
enlightened by philosophy, to be produced by the powers of nature.** 
This is not true with respect to the miracles of Scripture. Thet'e is 
ildt'ottd Yiact tliefe repredetlted as miraculoas, which ^oes not still 
a)i|](«l# t6b«suc^^ notiiriU«taif4tn|f.tfloUf irnprovtnnvnts in natural 
knowleilge., Anit l^ow wiiV the ^^Qversaf ies of iiev^littion accoant lor 
this £act ^ Ttie Gne6k and Roman historians relate as prodigies many 
events now known to be perfectly natural, while tfie writers of the' 
' <Ad and Ifewl^estaifjeai; Sli/ii6xtVtH€ a ^ttsiitt nuMber'anl ynriety of 
mirikde^ hiaye wk merif^Med oh9 Viitf iMhit a^(>dars to surpiass ttie 
fOi^sflf iikt«refsow,niii«cti asitdidfomteriy.I only aikI,thA if the 
ScriHtauTf* sairacles are easily distinguished from natural events, it is 
of ,no tpomentto inquire, how far ignoTance orMnc6nsideration may 
lead" men Ml other cases" to'' mistake' tli'e wonders (d i^\itt for real 
idlfticife- ' 
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pcniatural. In such cases, the kno\\ ledge of the 
miracle is as easy and certa.in as that of tlie laws. To 
heal all sorts of diseases, even the most inveterate, in 
zxx instant, and without the use of natural remedies: 
to perform these cures in numberless instanced, withr 
out ever failing in any one, and uponj)ersons absent as 
well as present j all men must acknowledge that these 
things far surpass the bounds of human power* An 
uniform unvaried experience convinces us that they 
do not happen according to the settled constitution of 
nature, and that a bare volition of the human mind 
cannot in any degree contribute tow:ards their accom- 
plishment. Nor indeed did any man, in any age or 
country of the world,, ever lay claim to a natural and 
inherent power of performing them. 

h,K, \ and incontestable miracles are easily distin- 
guished from the artifices of imposture, and from 
curious experiments in natural philosophy^ which, 
however unaccountable they may appear to the igno- 
rant, can never be pronounced by them to be miracu- 
lous, because they do not know them to be deviations 
from the course of nature. Nay, from the visible 
natural means used in producing them, they have 
just reason to believe that they are the eiTects of the 
powers of nature. For these reasons, the motions pf 
a crucifix, the pretended liquefaction of blood, cures 
^adually efiectcd in the use of natural remedies, b 
ascribed to the intercession of saints, and the like' 
juggles of popery, ought hot to pass for tdiratftei, 
eiren with those who cannot detect their imposturie: 
nor should the skill ot an Archimedes in raising an 
/ ^ immense 
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Immense weight, with the assistance of a machine 
which himself alone understood, be judged superna- 
tural, how surprising soever the effects of it might 
appear to one ignorant in mechanics : in this last'case, 
the visible application of mechanical powers; and in 
the former, the strong suspicion of fraud arising irom 
the circumstances of the facts, and the covered man-, 
ner of performing them ; and in both cases an abso- 
lute ignorance, at least, whether the effects might 
not be produced by natural causes, should prevent 
any from pronouncing them miraculous : a sentence 
which should be always founded on such a clear 
knowledge of nature, .as enables us to determine with 
certainty, that the effect in question is a contradiction 
to its established course. 

II. There are many who admit that real miracles 
exceed the utmost power of natural causes and of 
mankind, who nevertheless do not ascribe them to 
God as their author* 

^^ There are or may be in the universe," it is al- 
kged, ^' invisible agents, placed in a. higher order 
than men, and endowed with superior abilities, such 
39 are equal to the greatest wonders; and God may 
not 6ee fit to restrain them from, exercising those 
abiliti^f Miracles therefore are proofs only of the 
iiiterposition of some superior beings, not of God more 
than any other.^ In this manner unbelievers argue, 
iu order to discredit the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations. '^ Were we to allow," say 
they, *' the reality of the miracles to which those 
■ reve* 
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revelations appeal, tliis alone would not establish thdit.* 
divine original ;, because the works might be per- 
fonned by other powers lower dian the divine." Nor. 
is.thifi Hie language only of the avowed adversaries -of 
ail supernatural revelation, but even of very many of 
its sincere and zealous advocates, not excepting those 
most distinguished by their learning and abilities^ 
whose high reputation is suflicientto proc^^re a general 
deference to all their opinions. Dr. Clarke* in par- 
tieuiar jaffirms^ ^^ that itis by no meaus possible for \\n 
Ify deterisine what degrees of power God may rea- 
sonably be supposed to have communicated lo created 
ibeii^, to subordinate intelligence, to good or evH- 
imgete.**^ And ^^ that {unless we knew the limit of. 
aommunicaide and incommunictAle power) we can: 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
efibct, how great or miraculous soever it may seem to 
us^ ifr beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced.^ Without any desire to. 
<tetraet front the just merit of those great writers.-who 
assert the power of superior beings, both good and 
evil, to work nyiracles, wa shall fi^y and candidly 
examine the doctrine tliey advance^ thaiir which none 
jappetrs to- me motfe, groundless, or more dangetous« 
But before we «nter oa this ^xamiaatioa it will be 
proper to observe, 

IIL That those advocates of iAnt ChAstian revela^ 
tioA' who reject' this account of miiacles^ have geine*- 

^V(]l. iL p. 6f 7,.£»liOiCditioa«, 

rally 
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laTfv eiiib raced another as hard to be maintained. Thev 
allow that spirits, ho\\\ g^))d and evil y by " the greatiir 
"extent of their intellc?luul abilities, mav discover to 
men a great many secrets; and that their subtlety, 
agility, invisibility, and mighty force, may enable 
them to do most astoni'ihing t kings j and enable them 
«bo to assist 'men iii performing intmy great cmd mar^ 
vetloHS uH}rksy «uch as are far beyond the reach ok' 
hunian capacities : while at the same time they main- 
tain that a real 'miracle cannot be performed by any 
^wer which is not strictly infinite^ or otherwige than 
by^ the immediate «xeitiou of divine omnipotence^* 

Though this scheme be designed to save the credk 
rf real miracles, yet it can never answer this end, 
till the i^ttors of it enable us to distinguish between 
4^ ^reat tait mftrvdlo^ 'works which ci<ea^ s^mm 
may perform, send those which are pecidiar to Ihft 
Alnaighty. What purpose <?an it eerveto cdl theih by 
different names, wliife we are left ia ignorance Wftit- 
•cenring flieir respective sp^ific nah^r^, and at*e lia^te 
to inistaTce the one for the other? When the '4eMHftid 
bishop JF1i!etwdbd allowrs ** that Spirits may pcrflMWi 
most strange a^id astonishing things, may tonv^ #wff 
throfugh the avr, or th^iv a mountain tufO milis lOt 4i 
cast; i>eca«sc therr natural powers may ^uflicre for 
such pOT'poses*:*' in what, besides wordsj does hfe 
ififier from those Who allow them the rinlity of fter*- 

*S«e p. 99; ioo» i«S, 109, 113, 114, of hie most ingenimu £j^m 
.uptif MhAjliti to which the public is iIulebt«d^f(}C many excellent 
reflections upon this subject ; notwithstanding the dangerous con- 
cessions wliich h«has !iert made to his advtrssriet. 
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forming real miracles? If he will not call any effect a 
true miracle, which might be produced by the natural 
powers of created intelligences, we can never deter^ 
mine what is truly miraculous, without first knowing 
the extent of the abilities of all created agents *. If 
they can remove a mountain, wha shall say that they 
cannot remove the earth from its orbit ? And if they 
can go so far, why may thej'^ not remove the sun firom 
its centre? It can never be affirmed concerning this 
(nor perhaps concerning any other) miraculous effect, 
that it necessarily argues the highest possible degrees, 
or a strict infinity of power, such as cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Much less can it be proved, that no invisi-^ 
ble power which is not ir^nite could support a human 
body on the water, or raise it into the air^ which 
nevertheless are real and evident miracles,, because 
contrary to the known and usual course of nature. 

: ^f But evil spirits," it is said, *^ have not only the 
power of working the lik^ wonders whictigooct spirit^ 
•4o)- but also another which good ^nrits will nev^ 
inake us^e of ; that is, by ddusion and deceit to inli- 
ne those true miracles which none but God himse^ 
caiji really effect/! '^ The devil/' it is said, *^ ca^ii 
deceive the senses' of mankind, or place false appear- 
ances before them, so as to make them believe sucU 
works are really performed as exceed the power of all 
created agents." Those who hold this language 4p 
not duly cbhsider, that such a deception of the human 
senses would be itself a miracle ; a miracle multiplied 

* Contrary to what is provedi sect. i. p. 1.2. 

according 
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srcorJing to the numt>cr and different organs of- ffie 
-spectators ; and which must have the same effect 
upon them, as if the work, however miraculous, wi.r 
truly and. really performed. For how could they di- 
stinguish^ when an outward miracle is performed, 
and when it k' tliat their own sioht onlv is altered ? 
Could they forbear* doubting equally concerning all 
miracles, nay^ concerning all tlui objects of sense, if 
they once firmly believed that their senses, the only 
judges of them, were liable to be thus deceived ? If 
the delusion of Satan consists, not in afi*ecting the 
organs of sights but ii) placing false appearances be« 
fore them, such as are perfect imitations of divine 
miracles ; this is liable to the very same objections as 
the former. To be able to make things appear what 
they are not, and to impose upon the spectators be- 
yond their capacity of detecting the cheat, would be 
equivalent to a power of performing the greatest mi- 
racles. 

It will now, perhaps, be inquired, ^^ If miracles 
are neither the cfifects of natural causca> nor of. supe- 
rior created kiteliigences acting from themselves alone; 
and if ;tt cannot be proved that they do universally and 
necessarily require the cxcrtida of. infijaite. power, to 
what cause are they to be ascribed ?" I answer, ITiey 
are always to be ascribed to a divine interposition : by 
which I mean, that they are never wrought but either 
immediately by God himself, or by such other beings 
as he commissions and empowers to perform them. 
Miracles may not require a degree of power absolutely 
incommtinicalle to any created, agent; and. yet God 
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jwayjaej^jr ofitmlly communicate iiixwraculous power 
ikQ my creature, ot do it only where he directly autho- 
rizes its u^e. Now, whetiier God works the muracles 
l)imself alone^ or wliethcr he enables and commissions 
^hex8 ^ work theno, there is equally a divine intert- 
pQsitio©. AoA in either case every purpose of religion 
will be secured: for whatever God jauthorizes and 
liippowers unolher to do, is> in eflKct, done by God, 
md i» ds msflifestly a declaration of bis will as what 
he dp^ ij»»iediaiely himtself. He can m more au- 
ibpxi^e aixoihfir to ae4> than be cazi biinsdf act, in 
<oppo^iliim iP his Q\yn nature, or in confirmation of, 
imposture, 

Tlie poijxt tben which I shall undotake to estabhsk 
is this, ^^ that miracles axe the peculiar works x)f God, 
or ^uch as cfsi nesver be effected without a divine m«* 
ierposition^*' in the sense of the phrase already ex*- 
plained. This point we shall endeavour' to eatabii^h 
both by reason and revelation . And should we suc^p 
Cfied in^this attempt^ there will then be no difficulty 
in shewing that miracles are in themselves certaia 
p£Oo& of the divinity of the mission and doctrine of 
the performer, and the m!bst 'eSectual methods ^yf 
fecpiBiBeiiding him to the regard of mankiiid. ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Argiimenisfrom Reason, to prove t/iat Miracles are 
never efffKted without a divine Interposition. 

Miracles^ considered as means of conviction, or as 
proofs of an extraordinary divine revelation, pre-sup- 
pose an ability -of judging wliether God be the author 
of them, and they can be fitly regarded as his imme- 
diate declaration and testimony in favour of their pcF- 
former. The appeal in this case is plainly made to 
natural reason; which must first be satisfied with the 
evidence of any supernatural revelation, before we 
acknowledge its autkoritijj or submit to any of its 
decisions. And therefore, before wc examine tlie 
«ense of the Jewish and Christian revelations, with 
regard to the author of miracles, we will consider 
wh^ may be advanced from Reason, tp prove that 
they can never be performed without the immediate 
interposition of God. 

. We shall begin with examining the idea which 
reason teaches us fo form of superior created intelli- 
g^ces; and in the next place endeavour to shew, 
that the supposition of their power to work miracles 
is contrary to -fact and experience j and, lastly, point 
out some of the numerous absurdities which would 
follow from their possessing a miraculous power. 
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» 

SECTION 1. 

The same arguments which prove the existence of superiof 
created intelligences do much more strongly conclude gainst 
their acting out of their proper sphere. The ohjectiwifrojn 
their spiritual and invisible nature anszvered, 

Wk are far fFom denying that there Hre in the uni- 
verse beings of a higher order than mankind, such a8 
surpass us far both in natural aad moral excelleniciies. 
All that we befe undertake to shew is, that reason U 
so far from clearly informing us of the power of any 
superior beings, besides' God, to work miracles, *thiit" 
the best arguments it can employ, to jprove the exist- 
ence of creatures of a higher order than man, do 
much more strongly prove that they can" act only 
within a certs^n limited sphere. Those arguments are 
chiefly the two following : 

1st. From the diversity of creatures, and the^ra- 
dual ascent from the lowest to the highest order of 
existence, observable here on earth, it has been in- 
ferred, that the scale of beings is continued upwards 
above man, and that there are numberless species of 
creatures superior to him, as we know there are of 
such as are inferior to him. ^' Is it not very unhkely," 
we are asked, ^' that the gradation of being should 
stop just at man, the lowest order of reasonable crea- 
tures ? Is the immense space between man and the 
Deity quite empty, at the same time that there is not 
the least chasm between man and nothing?'* In an- 
swer to this reaapning ♦, I observe. 

First, 

* it is harJly necessary to take notice of Che ^eat impropriety 
' J there 
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First, That it-has not^ perhaps, all that force in it 
which its having been uncontroverted might lead us 
to suppose. .We may allow, indeed, that the infinite 
number of living beings with which the earth is 
stocked, affords ground to conclude,, that the other 
regions of the universe are equally furnished with 
inhabitants adapted to their respective situations. We 
may allow iurthcr, that the gradation of being from 
lower to higher, which we observe in or/r* system, fur- 
nishes a proof, that the like gradation obtains in otlier 
systems, and that their inhabitants differ from one 
another in degrees of excellence, and rise one above 
another in beautiful order. But whether they rise 
above us in perfection, the argument from analogy 
alone, as I apprehend, cannot determine. For that 
only enables us to judge, by God's manner of acting 
in one case, how he will act in another ; and of what 
we do not see and know of his ways, by what we do. 
But all that we observe in the system to which we 
belong is an innumerable variety, and a gradation of 
beings.. By the rule of analogy therefore some simi- 
lar economy may take place ixv other systems, and 
they may contain numberless orders of creatures 
rising one above another till we come to the highest 
of them*.^ Beyond this the argument from ana- 
logy 

there would be in supposing that the chasm between man and his 
maker can possibly be filled up. Were the chain of intelligenee 
coatinned upwards from man, through as many orders of created 
beings as you can imagine, yet the uppermost link of tliis chain 
would be at an infinite distance from the throne of Cod. 
* This jnay UJcjewise serve as an autwer to anotbec ob^^^x.\«&« 
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logy- will not carry us^ supposing it to carry us so 
far*. 

Secondly. Let us however suppose that the scale of 
beings in our planet is a conclusive proofs not only of 
a like gradation of being elsewhere^ but also of there 
being in the universe creatures as much superior to 
man as man is to the meanest reptile : still the same 
kind of reasoning which proves there are such being.4^ 
-proves at the same time that they, have a certain 
limited sphere of action appointed them by God. 
For, how various soever the powers of different spe* 

From the close ccnn^xicn between tkg different or^lers of beiiigs in 
our system^ and tbtir mittnal dependence , it has been inferred by some^ 
that we may be eqnally related to and dependent upon the inhabi* 
taats' of som« other system. All that th$ argument from an&loji^ 

• proves, is, that in each system of the universe the ^iffereot orders 
of creatures are or may be dependent on each other ; but it does 

' not prove that the inhabitants of one system have a dependence on 
those of another : for of this we have no example. Besides, if \^ 
argument from analogy proved a mutual dependence between the 
inhabitants of different systems, it v/ould conclude as strongly ia 
favour of the dependence of the inliabitants of other systems upon 
us, as of our dependence upon them. There may be a relation 
between all those numberless worlds, and systems of worlds, of 
whichthe universe is composed, as between various parts of one 
Itopendout whole ; but the point that still wants to be proved, is, 
^lat the inhabitahtt of otiier systems and worlds have' more power 
over us than we have over them. 

. * Those who have so often made use of the argument from ana- 
logy on cht point in question, will perhaps have a less opinion of. 
its force, if they consider farther, that in another view it militates 
against their own principles : for, were this argument conchisive» 
it would prove, that inasmuch as our system is inhabited by cwfwetX 
intelligent creatures, other systems are 90 likevcise } and 'thus lead 

tiiem iodeuf ib wosU of ^firitu 

ciea 
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cies of creatures here on earth may be, they are all 
under particular laws, and have bounds circumscribed 
to their activity, which they are not able to transgress. 
The rule of analogy teaches us to conclude the same 
concerning all other beings. If \vc may judge of the 
conduct of Providence in unk\io\\n instances, by 
those which fall under our ob:^cr\'ation, IJe iifio has 
set hmnds to the sca^ which it cannot pass^ and says 
to its protid wavtSy Hitherto shall ye corne, bit no 
farther *^ has bounded the power and fixed the state 
of all the creatures which he hath made, not except- 
ing those of the noblest order. And therefore what- 
ever their natural powers may be, and however freely 
they may be allowed to use them, they are limited 
and determined to such purposes as God has appointed, 
and cannot possibly be extended beyond the sphere 
assigned them by the Creator. And yet no sooner is 
it proved, (or thought to be so) that probably there 
are, in some portion of the universe, beings superior 
to man, than it seems to be taken for granted, that 
they hfive the liberty of an unbounded range over the 
whole creation, that their influence extends over this 
earthly globe in particular, and that they stand in the 
same relation to man, as man himself does to inferior 
creatures. Eut though there be a strict connexion 
between the different orders of creatures on this earth, 
whd all belong to the same system, yet none of them 
have any possible communication from this lower 
world with the inhabitants of different systems \ none 
of them are able to traverse the universe, or to pass 

• Job xxzvUi. XX. Jereitu v. xxC 
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the bounds of their proper dwelling. And tliis ma«t 
be the case in other systems, supposing them to be 
regulated by the same laws which take place in our 
own. Their inhabitants may have larger capacities 
than mankind, and a wider province assigned thenr; 
and yet have no more power over us^ than we have 
over them ; they may have no communication with 
us, nor any influence beyond the limits of their own 
globe. 

2d/y. If we wave the argument from what is called 
the scale of being, and appeal to the unbounded 
power and goodness of God, or to the astonishiiig 
magnificence of the universe, in proof of the exist- 
ence of creatures of a higher order than man ; still 
these arguments, however conclusive, will not prove 
that they are not under the continual government and 
control of God, or that they have not all their pror- 
per department. For, not to allege that the power 
and goodness of God, though strictly infinite, and 
though they have (without doubt) displayed them- 
selves in the production of more noble orders of be- 
ings than mankind, are not, ho\vever, exerted to the 
utmost in every, or in anyy single effect ; it is certain 
they are never exercised but under the direction of 
unerring wisdom, by which all things are framed in 
the most exact proportions : and as to the universe, 
it is no less distinguished by its perfect order and har- 
mony, than by its grandeur and extent. To what 
purpose then is it to plead, that we know not what 
degrees of power God may have communicated to 
created beings ? Can it be shewn that they are sub- 
ject 
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ject. to no laws, that their influence is unconfincd, 
and reaches to all the systems of the universe ? 

But it is the opinion of a justly celebrated wiiter*, 
that to deny created spirits the natural power of 
working miracles is saying they have no power natu- 
rally to do any thing at all. lie had before explained 
his meaning more Hilly in the following terms f : 
Supposing ('which is very unreasonable to suppose) t/iat 
the natural powers of tlie highest angels were no 
greater , than the natural powers of men: yet, since 
thereby an angel zumild be enabled to do all that invi- 
sibly, which a man can do visibly ; he ivouldy even 
^cn this supposition, be naturally able to do numberless 
tilings wJiich tve should esteem the greatest of 'w?i- 
raclesX* Angels, according to this learned writer, 
could not be equal to men in dignity and power, much 
less superior to them ; nor could they even possess 

* Dr. Clarke*s Sermon.*, vol. ii. p. 70c, folio edition, or his Boyle*t 
Lectures on the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, 
prop. 14th. + P. 697. 

{ The doctor does^ not confine this reasoning to g^od angels^ but 
extends it to evti ones, p. 699. " If the crvl/ has any natural power 
of doing any thing at all, even but so much as the meanest of men, 
and be not restrained by God from exercising that natural power, it 
is evident he will be able, by reason of his invisibility, to work 
trme mnd real mWaeLs^* The antients also, as well as our learned 
moderns, built their opinion of the vast powers of daemons upon 
the subtlety and fineness of their make, amd their sj>iri/uai itature. 
Teltullian in particular, after speaking of their power to inflict 
diseases upon men's ScMeSf and to cause a sudden distraction of soul, 
adds, " Suppetit illis ad utramque substantiam hominis adeundam 
tobcilitas et tenuitas sua. Multum spiritalibus viribut licet ut in- 
visibilcs et insensibiles in eifectu potius quam in actu suoappareant;" 
Apol. c.3uii. 
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any power at all ; unless they are able to work nHra-^ 
cles upon this earthly globe : and nothing seems, t(i 
him more unreasonable, than to deny angels the 
power of doing all which a vcoiXi can do ; which a]one> 
he acknowledges, would be equivalent to a po^cr of 
performing the greatest miracles, on account of the 
invisible manner of their operation. This reasonii^ 
proceeds upon these two principles : that superiot 
natures have the same sphere of action assigned them 
with those inferior to them ; and that they enjoy the 
very sdine powers and privileges. The former of the^ 
is destitute of proof, and the latter is contradicted by 
the wise order an 'J economy of Providence. Upa 
man the strength or swiftness of brute animals ?, Can 
he fly in the air, or dive into the ocean ? How much 
soever man may excel the brutes, he has not the same 
oi^ans and powers of action; and his opflhttions 
must therefore be quite different from theirs. The 
same may be true of angels compared with men.^ 
Their capacities may be more noble than ours ; and 
they may move in a much more exalted sphere, with- 
out being able to do every thing which man is capable 
of doing. 

It is a point that hitherto has rather been taken for 
granted, than proved, that a power of moving mat- 
ter is essential to all spiritual beings. It is difficult to 
discern any necessary connexion between their imma*« 
teiiality and a power over matter ♦• If they are not 

united 

• The late ingenious Dr. Isaac Watts, in the 6th of his Pliloso* 
flical Essays on vurious Subjecttf (p» 132, i St edition, 8vo.) attempts 
to fheyv, that though th« almighty spirit who calle J the material 

uuiveru 
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iinited to such organized systems of matter as the 
spirit of man is^ upon what grounds shall wc ascribe 
to them that capacity for human actions and enjoy- 
ments, whigh is the sole effect of our union to those 
■particular systems of matter ? As reasonably may w€ 
suppose that light and darkness dwell together, or that 
causes the most opposite to each other should all pro- 
duce the same effects, as that spiritual beings siiould 
have the same natural powers with corporeal ones. To 

^tiniirene into axiitcnce can put the seTer;iI parts of it into nracion as 
Jv; jiUases, no created spirit has any inna(e power in itself to more 
iSny p^rt of matter J that the world oP 6»Jics aud the world of minds 
are so entirely different and separate in their whole nature sub. 
«tanc0, and special properties, that tiicy cannot possibly have any 
co[nmanication with each other, except by a particular appoint- 
ment of God. Spirits, being void of all solidity, cannot move mat- 
ter by impulse t because there can be no contact. Nor can they 
(without a divins commission) excite motion in bodies by voliiion, 
there bein^ no natural connexion between their volition and the 
motion of material beings. The power which the human spirit has 
ovrr its own body (and thereby over other portions of matter) it 
no proof that u spirit has in itself a native power to move matter 
indefinitely ; for the human spiri', by all its volitions, can move 
only those particular parts of the body which God has subjected to 
voluntaiy motion, and for which proper muscles are provided, to- 
gether with the nervous powers which are necessary to move those 
muscular parts. This limitation of its powers shews that it is not 
essential to its nature, but owing to the special ordination and con- 
stitution of God, who, by uniting such a body to such a spirit, has 
given to roan that degree of power over matter which he possesses. 
It does not therefore appear that any immaterial created spirit can 
operate upon matter, unless first united to a body. Whether there 
-are any created spirits who are entirely unembodied, I do not here 
inquire : all I mean is to shew that their being s/>intj does not prove 
their power of acting upon matter^ and of working miracles. 
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the absurdity of this principre wc may add its tcndenq' 
to countenance the most flagrant immorality. That 
polluted intercourse which was thought to be carried 
on between the human race and celestial beings *, o^ 
which we read in the l)ing legends of Jewish rabbis, 
and Gentile poets aiid philosophers, gained credit, 
upon the . pretence (and \\'as indeed no unnatural 
consequence from it) that superior beings possess 
the same powers with mankind, and could at pleasure 
assume a human form. This maxim has served as a 
cover for the lust of mankind, in Popish as well as 
Pagan countries ; though, perhaps, it was at first in- 
vented to support the credit of a false theology. What 
the heathen priests once incorporated into their religion^ 

• We learn from Sctraiet, (apud PAt/oa. Cratyl.) that the heroes (who, 
in the Pagan theology are ranked next after daemons) ^ were all of 
them born from Love, either of a god with a mortal woman* or of 
mortal men with goddesses.". Dionysius HalicamassensiSi (Ant. 
Rom. i. i, c, Ixxvii. p. 6x, ed. Oxon.) after relating the rape of Ilia, 
explains more fully this doctrine of the Pagans. The Jews, ia our 
Saviour's time> endeavoured to approach as near as possible' to Pa- 
ganism J for Josephus speaks of the angets »f God mining with xctmen^ 
and begetting a most ivicked offspring, Antiq. 1. i. c. iv. Tiie same opinion 
was also embraced by Philo. And w hat is yet more to he lament- 
ed, many Christian writers, Justin Martyr, (Apol. i. p. lo ct 33, ed. 
Thirlbii), TerluUiati, ^Apol. c. »xii.) Athenagoras, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Cyprian and others, n^intained that daemons, i'li .tlie sljape of 
the heathen gods, had commerce with women, and Jelled bo\s; and 
they endeavoured to father these sentiments upon a passage of sacred 
Scripture, Gen. vi. 2. 1 wcuUl not take notice of a circumstance which 
reflects no small dishonuui' upon so many of the piimitive Chris- 
tians, did it not appear to be a matter of great importance to be con- 
tinually recollected, that^ when they embratcd Christianity, they at 
the same time dcflled it with tlie grossest do.trines of Paganism., 

that 
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that the philosophers undertook to justify. And too 
ipany Christians (in tlic true spirit of the Jews befone 
them) have ever been more fond of the foulest dregs 
of Paganism^ than of that holy religion which came 
down froan heaven • 

If we set aside the wild fables of antiquity (how- 
ever dignified with the pompous title of ph'dosophy),^ 
and form our judgment of superior beings by the sober 
nile of analogy^ we >shall be under no temptation to 
reduce the natural powers of created beings to a low 
degree (a Uberty which a learned writer * is pleased 
to allow us) : the consideration of their possessing 
powers superior to mankind will not create any proofs 
or even the lowest degree of presumption, that they have 
^y power over this earthly globe, or are capable of dis- 
turbing the laws by which it is governed. Reason does 
indeed make known to us one almighty, omnipresent 
Being, who is at liberty to act every where, and in what 
manner he pleases ; and his omnipotence is the only ad- 
equate cause, we are capable of discovering in the whole 
compass of existence, of those effects w^hich are called 
xpiraculous: to him therefore it is most natural to 
ascribe them* With regard to all other beings, it is 
not pretended that they exist necessarily; and that it 
is impossible for them to be excluded from any place, 
or confined to any: they may therefore, nay they 
must^ have some limits circumscribed to their agency. 
The very same kind of reasoning which is thought to 
prove their existence, does much more clearly shew 
that all their powers are bounded, and their station 

* Dr. Clai^ke's Sermons, vol* ii. p. 697. 
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fixed by their omnipotent creator, and that they cm*- 
fiot act beyond their proper sphere. Should it be said, 
'^ that allo\ving that superior created* Beings have 
oi^ly a limited sphere of action assigned them, ycft 
how does it appear that this lower world itself is ncft^ 
theirappoiiited splK^re, and that they have not apo^'cr 
of interposing to work miracles upoa this earthly 
globe?" the answer will be contained" in the followiiig 
section* 



SECTION II. 

. The suppontien of tJhe pwoer of 4my creOtsd agents tb uwrS 
mirucles of themselves in thi^ lower umrkl, is contradicteA 
Ijf ihe observation and experkmce of all ages} iitere hemg^ 
ififtWfj no proper jevidence of tke truth -of ooy mkraclu 
lut such as way ^ly he ascribed to the Deity . The ob^ 
jectiott, that God may lay created spirits under a general 
hui not an universal restraint, oonsidjsred. 

This being 3, question of fact, it is manifeaftly iiicum^ 
bent upon those who affirm that miracles nave hetti 
performed by evil beings acting without the order of 
God, to produce the facts upon which thej'cljoose to 
rest their cause, and to establish tlwan by an eridence 
which cannot be overturned*. 

*To prevent mi-<takes, it may not be improper to observe, thnt 
it is int here intended to prove that no superior beings stand in an/ 
relation to our system, or that thef never operate withia it< limits 
in a manner imperceptible by the human seasesf . but mere}/ that^, . 
they do not interpose sensibly, and in a miracuk)us nnanner. We 
ai e not so well acquainted with the regulations of the sftritual as with 
those of the material world. 

In 
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In the mean time^ if we consult our own olserva* 
on afid experience^ "we find .that God governs the 
^orld by fixed and established laws. The more we 
nprove in the knowledge of nature, tlie more regii- 
ur does it appear in all its productions. Even the mi- 
atest parts of it obey the laws of God as constantly 
g the most magnificent bodies in the finnament^ 
nd co-operate with them in their proper sphere for 
le preservation and bendit of the whole. And this 
^ularity of the course of nature is an argument, 
lat it is not disturbed by any miraculous intcrposi- 
ons. Now, if evil spirits do not work miracles at 
resent, why should we believe they ever have? In- 
eed, our not having seen any miracles ourselves is a 
lificierA reason for rejecting those that are reported 
y others; unless it can be shewA that they werfe 
spedient ia the times and places in which they are said 
) have been performed, to answer some extraordinary 
urposes of divine providence ; or that they are attended 
f an evidence of their certainty, superior to the na- 
iral presumption of their falsehood, and to the proofs 
iiich satisfy »s with regard to the common events of life . 

But thi« is far from being the case with regard to 
le generality of those miracles which are related in 
\story. Amongst them ail, \\^ shall find none which 
nany account deserve credit; except such as in their 
ature, intention and circumstances are worthy of 
iod;aad whtph therefore, allowing their reality, may 
MonaUy^W supposed to hav^him for their author, i 
tf' this Kitct ttce fiie miracles of the Jewish an* 
3in9tian'dispehsations.. But we are here inquiring 
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into theteality of such miracles as are thought to ha' 
been performed by some evil agent. With regard ' 
these, such of them as are best supported have bee 
severally weighed in the balance of reason, and bee 
found wanting*. It has been shown that they a 
destitute of every essential character of truth, ar 
bear all the distinguishing features of human impo. 
tures; that they are trifling, ludicrous and absurd i 
their own nature; or destitute of all rational intei 
tion, and manifestly calculated to answer some lo 
or- worldly purpose; that they are related by incon 
petent witnesses, against whose skill and integril 
there are the strongest exceptions ; and that they nev< 
gained credit amongst any but those whose ignoran< 
and superstition exposed them to th« grosselk deli 
sionsf- In all those cases in which the facts canix 

\ 

* Cicero in his second book of Jhinafion, (in which he confutes tl 
arguments advanced in favour of it in the first,) and Fontenellc 
hrs Hf/story of OracUsf (wh>:h is an elegant abridgment of Van'dalt 
larger work oi) the samd subject)^ have sufllciently discredited tl 
several mcde&.of Pagan propb<cy. And Dr. Douglass in liis Criterion^ ai 
many other excellent writers, have very successfully exposed tl 
falsehood of the best attested nurtuhs, both amongst Papists ai 
Pagans. 

f Some learned persons, sensible that the devil does not tnanifc 

a miraculous power in all countries and in all ages, thopgh tb< 

imagine he sometimes does, maintain, tbattbe^ tvot U of spirits may u 

d^rgo many variationsy an J he subset to different restraints asM regutations imd 

fei^ ttgesy so as to hnUrfere nifre or less or not at aU in-kmnian affmi^s* r -I 

Taylor"^ Scheme ofScripCure-Divinity, p. 266«;fiiiMheie (siipposc< 

revq^tiaas lu the w;Qrld of spirits corrcfponj. to ^t^ ]$now9^ ai 

tertain- revolutions of le.trning and, science here on earth. N-o% 

w1ietli[*er'>s it mostVeasonable to betleve Chat human knowle^lerco 

tract 
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be denied, their miraculous nature uiav justly be 
called in question. The antient prodigies; such of 
them, I mean, as were not mere fictions, were na- 
tural accidents, interpreted arbitrarily, and which 
created terror only as their causes were unknown. It 
fei merely in those ages and countries in which nature 
vas little understood, that prodigies have abounded, 
lastly, very many cases supposed miraculous may be 
resolved by considering how nature and art may have 
acted in conjunction*. In a word, all the facts ap- 
pealed to, in proof of the miraculous agency of evil 
^irits, are either not supernatural or not real, I will 
not descend into particulars, that I may not repeat 
j what has been so well urged by others ; but only add 
« few general observations which seem to affect the 
credit of all those miracles, which, in case they had 
been really performed, could not have God for their 
author. 

15/. None have ever yet attempted to shew, that 
any of the miracles in question are supported by an 
evidence superior to the natui^ improbability or ab- 
surdity of the facts themselves. How far they are 

tracts, antj luimait ignoi-ance and credulity enlarge, the empire of 
spirits wiio be'icMig to the other world; or, that it is not their real 
fneett but men's belief concerniiig ir, which is thus affected by the 
progress or declension of human' knowledge ? Wliat Livy says •£ 
the prodigies which were reported to. have happened at Rome at a 
Jtarticular period, is applicable to dxnnonTacal miracles : J* Prodi|{ia 
CO anno multa nuntiata sunti qiue quo magis credehant simplices ac 
Teligiosi hoiininesi eo pluranuntiabaiVtur."' Lib^ 3(xi'v. c. lo. 

VXhc curious may hnii this observation very wfeU illustrated in 
Dr. HutLhin!K)n on Witchcraft. 

impr<j- 
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impT^able or absurd^ will appea)r from tv^I^t occurs 
in the sequeK In t\it mean time all miistadmit^i that 
the Ynofe improbable any fact is, the more unexoep* 
tionable should the evidence be by which it is sup«- •' 
ported: and if it be absurd^ nd teBtimeny in BsLVDor 
of it* can be wotthv of credit. i 

' Qdiy.' U 19 universally allbwed,' that tnasi ofi^theae 
miracles were the mere effects of human artifice and 
fraud. Now, if 7nost wore so, why- not allP The 
priifciples upon which all mencondemn' 9o la>rge 
a party if carried to their just exteiivr,. would oblige 
them to condemn the whoie. At leasts it must be 
allowed to be incumbent ^i those whcT make a distinc* . 
tion, to^^^int out the difference between thoserdeemo- 
niacal miracles which they reject, and' those which 
they receive: a* task which they have- hhhertb pru- 
dently declined*. 

Sdly. The reason assigned for not allowing, all o£ 
tbeM ttf be human frauds^ viz-* ^ lest,, if, cm of so 
many fact's^ alleged, none of them are truc^ we' should 
des^rby the credit of all human testimony, even: that » 

* We might add, that the behaviour of the persons who are 
thought to have performed miracles and delivered orafies by the 
assistance of evil spirits, is exactly such, as agrees with the supposi- 
tioa of : their being destitute of that assistance, anil having no oth'ei' 
dependence than human artifice and fraud. ^<]fw, if their miracles 
vrere real/^ why did they always act as if they ha^ been fictitioCis? ' 
\yUyk wM'f nut the works performed in' such' a manner as'clearl]^ to 
manifest the Interposition of some superior Itoihg f Aa^ why did 
the conductQrs of (he.antient oracles, in order to maintain their' ci'e^ 
dj|ty ^ake^suchpains to procure early anif universal inteiiigehce> if 
f^ecret, distant and future events were superiiaturairy reveaTed ? 
6e.^^Jl^cj^o'8 AlejLand, seu Pseudomant. 

upon 
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upon which the miracles of Scripture are built ;" is 
both inconclusive in itself, and dishonourable to true 
religion. Notwithstanding these, and ten thoupand 
other instances of the deceitful ness of human testi- 
mony; yet has it ever been allo^vcd and found, under 
proper circumstances, to be a very safe and reason- 
able ground of reliance. The numerous frauds of 
every kind, which have obtained in the world, ate 
a[ ground of caution, not 'of universal scepticism. 
Though many miracles have been forge'd, it will not 
from thence follow, that no , real miracles have ever 
bee!\ performed. Nay, '' how can we account for a 
practice so universal of forging mirades for the sup- 
port of false religions, if on some occasions they h^d 
not actually been wrought for the confirmation of a 
true one ? Or how is it possible that so many spuri- 
jous copies should pass upon the world, without some 
genuine original from which they were drawn, whose 
known existence and tried success might give an ap- 
pearance of probability to the counterfeit*?*' It 
would be unreasonable either to receive or reject all 
miracles alike, in case there be a just distinction be- 
tween some and others. Now the miracles of Scrip- 
ture are more credible in their own. nature than any 
others, being perfoniied for ends of the highest im- 
portance, such as are suitable to the character of an ' 
infinitely, perfect Being^^ and which could not be ac- 
complished in any other method. TJieir truth is con- 
firmed by witnesses of the most Unsuspected credit ; 

* Dr. MidUletoa's Ti efatory Discourse to a X<etter from Rome^ 
p. 86—88. 

D \s^ ' 
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by the public revolutions and events whieh they pro- 
duced, (such as the conversion of the world to the 
Christian faith *,) and which cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for. but upon the supposition of their truth ; 
by tliQ -clear prophecies delivered by the authors of 
these worlyS, of the completion of which distant ages 
are witness.es ; and by a variety of other arguments 
peculiar to these miracles, and which serve to detect 
and expose the falsehood of all "others. Those seem 
to me but ill to consult the credit of the Gospel mi- 
racles, who place them on a level with gross impos- 
tures, instead of pointing out the wide difference be- 
tween them ; and who have no other way of support- 
ing the Christian faith than by countenancing lies and 
popular errors, which in all ages has crated the 
strongest prejudice against it, and given occasion to 
boundless suspicions f*. 

Athly, Many cycn of those miracles which of all 
others seemed to have the fairest pretensions to credit 
have h^ea tindeniahly proved to be mere impostures. 
Among these I reckon many of the miracles of 
popery f, and those of witchcraft §, both of them 
' attested upon oath by pretended eye-witnesses, and 

* Th« miratles of Christianity confirmed a doctrine contrary to 
inea's strongest prejudices, and could not be bielieved without dan* 
ger J other miracles, for thp most part, cannot be rejected without 
daoger, and are designed to establish popular and profitable errors, . 

f " Dum pet- mendacium tenditur, lit fides doceatur, id demufti 
agitur, ut^nulll habetur fides." St. August, ad Consehtium. 

J Several remarkable concessions of Papists themselves upon 
this head arc cited below, ch. iii. sect. iv. art, 5, 

$ See Hutchinsoa on Witebcraft^ ch. u 

the 
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€je latter examined into with all the accuracy and aii- 
liiority of a court of justice, and yet both afterwards 
found to be the offspring of fraud and delusion. 
Among all those which have escaped detection, 
there is no ground to presume that there is one either 
more credible in itself, or more strongly attested, 
than those in which the imposture has been discovered* 
And therefore, without troubling ourselves to account 
for every particular relation, is there not the highest 
reason to believe that, had they all been equally sub- 
ject to examination, and undergone a rigorous in- 
quirj^, the imposture must have beea discovered ii^ 
.all? 

Now, if there be no sufficient reason to believe 
that any superior spirits acting without the order of 
•God have ever, from the beginning of the worid to 
ihis day, performed e single miracle upon our earthly 
•globe, how void of all foundation must be the ascrib- 
ing to them a miraculous power 1 Were they pos- 
sessed of such a power, it is jiatural to suppose they 
would have exerted it frequently, especially as it may 
he so- easily made subservient to the purposes of ma- 
levolence and impiety* What miseries of every kind 
might not .wicked spirits, from a principle of envy 
4ind hatred, " introduce amongst mankind ) And if 
good spirits enjoyed an equal liberty of doing good 
offices to men, what a theatre of contention would 
our globe have been between spirits of such opposite 
dispositions and designs i • And therefore, if in a 
long succession of ages there has been no appearance ' 
of any such contest between virtuous and wicked 
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^irits ; if no motives whatever have excited the one 
or the other to exert a miraculous power, so much as 
once; is it not a natural inference, that they do not 
possess it? With regard to God, indeed, reason in- , 
forms us, that he who established the course of nature 
can change it at pleasure, even whether he^has already 
done so or not. But the casp is- different as to other 
beings, whose powers and operations are only to be 
known (in a natural way) by obser^^ation and experi- 
ence. God is manifest in every part of nature ; but 
who can point; out the effects of other spirits, and their 
operations on the universe ? And if we see rio effects 
of their agency on this earthly globe, if no such 
effects have ever been sden, there, can be no ground 
from reason to ascribe it to them. It is as repilgnant 
to the obser\^ation and experience of all ages, to. ascribe 
to evil V spirits a miraculous' power, as it is to ascribe 
Hfe to1:he inanimate, 6v speech to* the brute creation. 
• To destroy the force of this argument, some have 
pleaded, ^^~ that supcvior created Intel Kgences, evil as 
well as good, do not want the natural power of work- 
ing miracles, but only the liberty of exerting it: aiid . 
tiptwithstanding they may be restrained from using 
'infrequently or commonly , yet that it can never be 
proved (as a great* writer expresses it) that they are 
under such restraints, universally , perpettially , and 
without exception.'* There is Ncvidently^ I acknow- 
ledge, a real difference between having the power of 
performing miracles or of producing any other effects, 

*Dr. Clarke, vol, ii. p. 697, folio edition, 

aud 
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and the actual exercise of that power; and those per- 
sons may haVe the power who do not exercise it, 
provided their not- exercising it be the matter of their 
own choice. But I scarce understand the propriety 
of representing any persons as having a power, which 
they are restrained from exercising by t)thers. As far • 
as they lose tlieir lilerty of exerting it, their power id 
abridged. The malefactor confined in a dungeoiv, 
and the slave chained to a galley, by losing the liberty 
loses the power of going beyond the limits of his 
dungeon and the length of bis chain. Not howevef 
to insist upon this; 1 would observe in answer to this 
objection. First, that were the Deity to lay superior 
beings under such a general restraint as is here sup- 
posed, the removal of that restraint, and the setting 
them at liberty on any particular occasion, on purpose 
that they miglit work particular niiracles, and with 
no other view, would be giving them more than a bare 
permission (as some represent it) ; it would be giving 
tbem both a power and a commission to perform those 
particular miracles on that special occasion. The mi:- 
racolons works in this case could not be considered ia 
the same light as the ordinary actions of free agents, 
to whom God indulges the use of their natural powers j 
but would argue a special licence, and even the ex- 
press appointment of the Deity. Now, we are' not 
cont^ding that God may not commission and em- 
power whom he pleases to work miracles; this bding, 
in eflFect, the same thing as performing them himself. 
And he can never give his sanction to imposture. S6 
that the objection we are consideriiv^, >N^t^' *\\. ^^ 
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grounded, can never serve the main cause of tho^e by 
whom it is urged, or enable them to shew tliat mira- 
cles may accompany a false doctrine* Secondly, there 
is however no manner of foundation far the objec- 
tion. For our judgments are to be guided by fetcts, 
not by ai^hitrary hypotheses: and therefore, uriless it 
can be shewn that there is full and sufficient evidence 
of the truth of some miracles which cannot fitly be 
ascribed to God, there is just the samie reason to be-^ 
Keve that supericw: created intelligences are universalltf 
and perpetually restrained from working miracles, ai» 
that they are gmerally so. The very saiiae observa- ' 
tion and experience which convince us that there are 
any laws of nature at all, demonstrate that those law» 
4re imiversally and invariably executed^ Thirdly, the 
objection proceeds upon a supposition not only ground'- 
less, but absurd : it supposes that God commanicates- , 
and continues to his creatures,^ powers which he has 
hitherto, through an unknown length of ages pastj^ 
^most totally restrained them from exenioig, and 
whibh he will equally restrain tltem from exerting 
through all future generations. Indeed, as it cannot 
be shewn that he has in any single instance kitherto^ 
permitted, so there is all iiiiaginable reason to believe 
he never will hereafter in my single instance permit, 
them to exercise that miraculous power which they 
are supposed to possess. And can there be a stronger 
reflection upon the wisdom of God, than to maintain 
that he constantly denies his creatures the use of those 
natural powers which he bestows and preserves? He 
has indeed fixed the bounds, beyond which they can? 

not 
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not act: nevertheless, it is a flagrant contradiction to 
all that \vc know of. the works of (lod, to suppose 
that within those bounds they are not allow ed freely 
to exert themselves. And, therefore, what some are 
pleased to call a restraint upon the I'lbtritj of superior 
beings is more properly a natural inability of working 
miracles*; and the argument against their possessing 
a miraculous power, from their never having made 
use of it, remains in its full force. 

To what purpose is it to plead, ^^ that wc. do not 
know the othei- world r*' We are not unacquainted . 
with this J to which the present inquir}'' refers. In the 
foregoing section wc have endeavoured to sliew, that 
if we reason from analoev, and that view which w c 
are able to take of the works of God, the various 
orders of beings superior to the human kind act only 
within a certain limited sphere » And if what we have 
advanced farther in the present section be Just, this 
lower world is not their appointed sphere of action ; and 
. consequently they are prevented from working mira- 
cles by the very law of their nature, without a special 
divine assistance and commission. Now, if there are 
no other beings capable of performing miracles, to 
whom shall wc ascribe them but to God? Upon this 
principle, they must be considered as the immediate 
operation of the divine power.. 

* If this reasonrng appeap toany to be iacondutive, my main ar^ 
garoent will not be afteicced : for tliat equally hoUli good, whether 
God hy aperpekul latu restrains atl invisible agents from interposing -ar 
aoy time to alter the regular course of things in this lowef'World', 
or whether they ^arU a natural fower of hiterposing for any such pnr* 
pose. 
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SKCTIQX III. 

The laivs of nature being ordained by God, and essential to 
the order and happ'uiess of the world, it is impossible God 
should delegate to any of his creatures a power of workitig 
viiracles, by which those divine establishments may be su- 
perseded and controlled, 

Bv the laws of nature, I do not mean those laws to 
which superior invisible agents arc subjected^ but the 
rules by which this visible world is governed, and 
more especially the usual course and order of things 
in the system to which we belong ^. When miracles 
are performed, these laws are superseded, and may be 
. suspended and controlled. I am here to shew that 
the idea of miracles, as contradictions to the laws and 
coui'sc of nature, contains ia proof of their never be- 
ing performed v/ithout the immedia?fe agency or order 
of the sovereign Author and Lord of nature. Con- 
sider the design of these laws, and the authority by 
which they were enacted. The Jaws of nature were 
at fir^t ordained, and are continually preserved, by 
God I they are the rules by which he exercises his 
dominion over the world. His wisdom did not, and 
indeed could not, see fit to leave the world without 
laws ; or (which would have been much the sam^ 
thing) leave those laws to be controlled at the will of 
his creatures, to the strict and constant observance 
of which we owe the regularity and uniformity of the 
natural world j the settled order of causes and effects 

' ' . ^ ♦ Scfi ch. i, sect/i. r« 4. 

in 
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ill the moral ; and the continued harmony of the 
universe,, all the parts of which are related to each 
other, and conspire together to carry on one common 
design, and thus demonstrate that all things are under 
the steady anj constant direction of one ruling coun- • 
sel. Nothing gives so much for>':c to ^hc argument 
from the natural world in favour of true theism, or 
enables us so effectually to answer the principal ob*- 
jections against it^ as the stability and invariable per- , 
manency of thccoursc of nature. The constancy of 
it constitutes its beauty. And what would be the 
consiequence of God's departing from the rules^ which 
he has settled in the world, but the vioktion and dis- 
' paragement of his own majesty and wisdom^ and the 
perplexity, confusion and distress of his creatures, 
iiistead of that order which now reigns every where ? 
If God did not govern the world by steady measures*, 
no room would be given us for the exertion and im* 
provement of our faculties, nor any assistance afforded 
tts for the direction of our conduct; a grown man 
would no more knov/ how to manage hiiiiself in the 
affairs of lile, than an infant just bom : which one 
eonsideration abundantly over-balances whatever par- 
ticular inconveniences mav thence arise. The law^ 
of nature being ordained for the general good, are not 
violated or^ superseded even by the great Ruler of the 
wprld himself^ to prevent partial evil, or on any occa- ' 
sion whatever, unless when the most important ends 
of his government necessarily require a miraculous 

"* See above ch. i. sect. ii. p. 'gj aiid Be;kley'.s Trea'^ise con- 
cerning the Priaciplws of Human KaowVeti^c, ^.vtiX.^eA* ;^V>. '. V^"* 
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interposition. What probability then is there, that 
any other beings^ should be able to dispose of the laws 
of nature, and interrupt them at their pleasure, or 
(which is the same thing) prevent them from pro- 
ducing their usual effects ? Nay, there seems to be a 
necessity that natural causes should operate in the 
most uniform and steady manner. For, were God to 
grant to superior beings, some of them good, othens 
evil, all of them finite and imperfect, a power of 
working miracles at pleasure, such as might supersede 
and control the operation of nature, there could be no 
law of nature, no settlement or fixed constitution of 

' things at all; every appointment of God for our benefit 
might be defeated; and the order of this lower world 
be destroyed* If spirits, according to the doctrine of 
the Platonic philosophers, are naturally able to move 
matter, or any particular parts of it, not only in our 

. system, but in every other, throughout the universe, 
what ia boundless empire would they enjoy 1 and with 
what extensive desolation might they overspread the 
face of the whole creations ! But is it credible that God 
has subjected the universe to the power of every single 
spirit superior to mankind, however malignant in his 
disposition ? The order * of the world seems to make 
it necessary, that all created agents should be effectu- 
ally restrained or disabled from disturbing that order, 

• Should it be here objected, that the order of the world doeg 

'not forbid rart and mcMmnaly but wily ftfuitU and contn:on disturb- 

4Kicei of the course of nature, I answer* that we have alrc»id]r proved 

ch. ii sect. ii. p. 52, that there is no foundation for this distinction, 

ats it respects superior created agents, who appear to be not only 

£irjurmUf hut MtUvcridlj restnuned from work.b g miracles. 
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in the manner they might do^ did they possess the 
power of miracles. And there must he a divine law 
or constitution^ preventing the interposition of supe- 
rior beings in this manner upon our earthly globe in 
particular. Unable as we might have been to deter- 
mine by speculative reasonings, or arguments d priori, 
what constitution of the universe it became God to 
establish ;. yet vi^e may discern the wisdom, the fitness; 
and in some degree the necessity, of that constitution 
which we see he has actually established, and conse-- 
quently the impossibility of its being subjected to the 
arbitrary will of any oif his creatures, from' whose 
dominion and' control' we find it in fact to be ex- 
empted.. The laws which the wisdom of God or^ 
dained for the general good, his omnipotence carries 
into certain- execution^ without the least danger of 
being checked or controlled by any opposing power. 
Hence arises the impossibility of miracles being ever 
performed* without the order of God. Not that the 
worW themselves, abstractedly considered,, require 
the exertion of an infinite power*; but the course of 
nature beings a divine settlement, it cannot, ih\any 
instance whatever,, be overturned by any finite power 
without God?8 express appointment. This is affirming 
nothing more, tlwin that there is no being in the uni- 
verse capable of opposing the Deity with success. 

The most. eminent philosophers and divines have 
maintained, . that the law of nature is not only the 
ordinance but the operation of God, and denotes the ' 
rule by which his energj^ is unceasingly exerted in the: 

f See aboTe, ({b. i, sect. ill. p, iS-^-^^o,^ ; > 
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government of the world; and that natural effects are 
as much the operation of God as even miracles them- 
selves. This doctrine is strenuously maintained by 
Dr. Clarke in particular, in many of his writings ♦• 
And therefore, if his doctrine be true, by contending 
for the power of evil spirits to work miracles^ does he- 
not contend for their power to suspend and control 
the operations of divine omnipotence ? But whether 
you consider the course of nature as the regular and 

• Sermons, vol. i. p. 620, 621 ; vol. ii. p. 187, 296, 297, 697, 698, 
folio edition. In som^ of the passages here referred to^ I acknou2> 
ledge, the doctor, in speaking of God's acting upon matter conti- 
nually and every moment, distinguishes between his doing it /»mw^- 
diately hy himself , and his doing it mediately by some created inUWgcnt he-- 
hgs; and the latter seems to him niost probable. On this supposition, 
indeed^ it- might be as easy for created intelligences to aiter as to 
Continue the course of nature. But if matter be (as this very eminent 
philosopher affirms) incapable of any powers whatsoever excepting 
only this one'ni^tiflve ^ozuery that every part of it will, of itself, al- 
ways and necessarily continue in that state, whether of rest or mo- 
Clo>i, wherein it at present is ; and if all those things which we -com- 
monly say are the effects of the natural l^oxvers ff matter , are the effects 
of some intelligent being's acting upon matter continual^ and every 
moment; to whom is it so reasonable to ascribe this universal and 
perpetual a^^ency on matter, and every particle of it, throughout 
the vtnbouiided qniverse, as to the eternal and omnipresent Deity > 
Wearc sure that matter cannot resist the unremitted and almighty 
tnergy of I is sovereign will, who only spe.'iks, and it is done ; who 
commands, and it stands fast for ever. But how does it appear that 
created spirits have any power to move matter of themselves, ^id 
without the special commission of God ? (See above, ch. ii. sect, i* 
p. 40. And is it not more reasonable to believe, that the Deity 
maintains h'S sovereignty in a, more immediate manner over his 
own world, and those laws cf motion on which its order de end?, 
than that he has subjected ttiem to the inclinations and volition of 
miy of hia tresttwres, who are necessarily finite and impeifect } 
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c<mtinued operation of God, Or as his constitution 
orAyy and the fixed rule/and plan of his government f 
it cannot be controlled at any time but by the same 
authority by which it was at first established^ and ie 
ecmtinually preserved. And consequently miracl^ 
which supersede the laws of nature and.providence> 
and display a sovereign dominion over them, do not 
only most naturally bespeak but necessarily argue the- 
immediate interposition and authority of the Lord of 
nature, the omnipotent creator and governor of the 
world, who reigns without any rival. If itte true 
in fact, that God governs the world by generaMaws, 
and it be necessary that he should do so ; he has not 
delegated, he cannot delegate; to any of his creatures 
any power over them. To do this, would be to resign 
the reins of government. ' But the necessity of God's 
preserving the laws of nature inviolate will more fully 
appear, as we proceed in considering the farther ab* 
surdities which attend the contrary doctrine. 



SECTION rv. 

The ascrilmg to any superior beings, besides God, and tltose 
immediately commissioned by him, the power of working 
miracles, subverts the fouTuiatiqn of natural piety , and,is 
a fruitful source of idolatry arid superstition. 

It is evident that, prior to all supernatural revelation, 
we haye no other way of knowing God than by the 
works ot nature. From these we infer the existence, 
ana attributes, and providence of their almighty 
Author; principles which arc the basis both of all re- 
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Kglon and of all our happiness. But if superior being» 
acting without the order of God can work miracles^ 
shall we not lose our proof of the existence and per* 
feetions of God from the works of nature? For some 
iniracles, such a& turning inanimate rods into living 
beings, and raising the dead> are so perfectly similar 
to Ihe works of creation^ and the originsd gift of life^ 
as not easily to be distinguished from them; and afford 
just reason to conclude, that any of the authors of 
such< miracles might be the creators of the worlds 
which would leave it doubtful to whom we were in- 
debted for our existence, amongst the numerous 
beings equally capable of conferring upon us that imr 
portant favour *.. 

If others besides God could change the order of 
nature, what evidence should we have of his wisdom 
and providence m the continual government of the 
world? For this evidence arises from that regularity 
and uniformity which we observe in the course of na- 
ture, proceeding on from age to age without inter- 
ruption. Gould others change the order of nature, 
even when acting in opposition to nature's Lord, 
what reason would there be to fear that there were 
other gods in the universe besides him, such as 
were independent upon him, and as opposite to him i 

* Even without suchrn indirccment as-miraclei;, many amongst 
the heathet.s have ascribed the cfeaticn of serpents and other noxious 
animals, and even of t e whole visihicworld, to an^vit being, in 
pppoMtion totiie divine intent on.^ Nay^^ome learned advocates of 
the Cliri^ti. n revelation, in tliis enlightened age, seem to think that 
invisible beings may be possessed of powers equal'to the making and 
governing of worlds. 
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in their natures and designs as they were in their 
operations? Nay^ on this supposition^ there would be 
ju9t ground to appcehend^ that he who had given laws 
to nature had himself a superior lord, who could 
CCKiktroI his appointments, and subvert his empire. 

Even if it could be proved, upon the principles of 
our adveisaries^ that the author of nature had no 
superior or equal, and that it was by his permission 
that others shared with him the government of the 
world, this alone would be destructive to all true 
piety. If the course of nature be not under the sole 
direction of God, what foundation can there be for 
our worship of God alone, and for the continual exr 
ercises of gratitude and submission to him, in every 
condition?. If we believe that other invisible beings 
can interpose in our affairs at their own pleasure, and 
either inflict punishments or bestow blessings upon us, 
such as are quite out of the ordinary course of nature, 
and contrary, to it;, could we consider ourselves as 
under the protection and' government of God ? Would 
it not be natural and unavoidable for us to pay homage 
to those who had the disposal of our lot,, and, by all 
the means which we judged suitable to that end, to 
engage their favour, and avert their displeasure? It 
was this belief of the power of daemons, to dispense 
both good and evil to mankind, that was the founda- 
tion of that worship which was paid them, in the Pa- 
gan world. And had they given proof of their power, 
it would have been unreasonable to deny them wor- 
ship*. To fear or hope without any grounds, is very 

*See below;, ^ ii. tea. t. p. 741 75* ^ . 
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absurd : but. to fear or hope where there is just reason 
for either, where there is real power either to protect 
or punish us^ is an evident^ dictate of the understand* 
Jng. The passions of hope and fear do indeed neces- 
sarily arise in the human mind, upon the contempla* 
tion of a power that may be employed ^ther for our 
^benefit or prqudice, and will .ever be accompanfed 
with a suitable concern to render that pOwer propitious 
to us*. Concerning tlie Jews themselves, even after 
their return from their captivity at Babylon, when 
they are generally supposed to be entirely cured of their 
fondness for idolatr)', we are told, that on the day of 
expiation they offered a goat to Sammael or Satan, 
that he might not accuse them of their crimes before 
God, because they believed him to have the power of 

doing itf. 

With regard to Christians, it is in words, chiefly, 
that many of them difter from the antient Pagans, 

I 

* It seems very reasonable to infer from hence, that no miracles 
were ever perfornietl amongst the Pagans, exce| t by the messengers 
of the true God, with the express and declared intention of mani' 
festing ahil distinguishing him from the false : for "Without fhis pre- 
caution the Pagans would nati^rally have refcrrednhese works (had 
any such been wrought amongst them) to their own guds, considered 
them as new displays of their divinity, and been engaged to wor- 
ship c'em with new zeal and ai dour. 1 his is evident from the con- 
duct (jf the i 'olair' us Lycaonians, who, before they were better 
instiucred by St. Paul,. concluded from the miracle he performed 
tip* n the- cripple, that the g'xls were come d(»wn \n the likeness of 
in«n, md proceeded without delay to perform the rites of adora- 
tion Acts. XIV. S— 18. 

f See BuTitorf • Chald Talmud. & RaH Lexic^on on the word Sam* 
.fnu/, p. £4-931 aud duchart's Hi«irozuic. 1. li. c. liY* p. 652. 

' ' - ' -wW 
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\^ho deified the supposed principle of evil. If they 
refuse the devil the name of God, they go very far in 
allowing him the attributes and prerogatives of the 
Godhead. They cpnceive of him as a kind of omnipre- 
sent and omniscient spirit ^, and ascribe to him such 
a dominion over the human race as can belong to none 
but the sovereign of the universe. To the devil they 
ascribe frosts, and tempests, and infectious air, blights 
upon the fruits of the earth, the diseases of cattle, 
the disasters and distempers of men's bodies, phrensy 
and the alienation of their minds, and the power of 
inflicting even cruel deaths f. This error has begotten 
amongst Christians, though not an idolatrous wor- 
ship, yet endless and cruel superstitions J, particularly 
witchcraft, which alone has occasioned a vast effusion 
of human blood; as the records of every country can 
witness. No less than nine hundred witches have in 
some very small provinces been put to death in the 
space of a few years §. Nevertheless, the grand 
principle upon which this detestable art is built, viz. 
i/ie natural power of the devil to destroy men's bodies 

♦Tertullian, Apol. c. xxii. 

•f-Tertullian. Apol. c. xxii. & de Aninu c. Irii. and Dr. Mac* 
knight's Truth of the Gospel History, p, 172, 173. Dr. Whitby on 
Luke xiii. 16. Heb. ii. 14. Josephus de 6. J. 1. vii. c. 25. and 
Tobit vi. 7. ch. viii. 2. ch. ili. 8. 

X We hence s(se with how little reason it it affirmed, that inasmuch 
as we are liable to evils, it can make no difference to whom they ar0> 
asdribed. Besides, did the evils we suffer proceed from the povver 
and pleasure of evil spirits, why are they not greacer and move 
numerous? 

§ Mead's Medica Sacra^ prxfac. xi. xii. / 
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and liueSy to bring upon them innunierahle other cala-' 
unities y and to work miracles *, is still maintained by 
the greatest names in the republic of learning. On 
this foundation, laid for him by philosophy,, the wi- 
zard easily raises his own superstructure. While tht 
philosopher asserts the power of wicked spirits to pro- 
duce the most extraordinary effects, out of the com- 
mon course of nature; the wizard presumes, and 
not unreasonably, that they ha\'e the use of thr^ 
power : for a power which they cannot use is in effect 
no power at all. And he advances only one stej 
farther when he pretends to a familiar intercourse will 
them, or to be skilled in the manner of setting then 
to work. Now this difference between them is verj 
trifling ; since, if the devil can interpose in the man* 
lier supposed by both, it matters not whether he doe 
it with or without tlie instrumentaKty of human be 
ings. Most melancholy is it to reflect, how much thi 
general principle we are here opposing, viz. the powe 
of Satan to work miraclcs,^ and the various supersti 
tions grounded upon it, have contributed in all ages 
and in all nations, to the disquiet and corruption o 
the human race, and to the extinction of latLona 
piety. This consideration atone, were there no other 
should check the zeal of Christians to iiaaintain ai 
opinicKi so destructive to our ^virtue and happiness 
and which the wisest heathens, from priiiciples o 
benevolence and piety, earnestly wished and laboure 

to extiipatef^ 

I; 

* Dr. Clarke*s Sermons, w)l. ii .. p. 7C0, folio. 

t Supersjtitb fusa pec gentet , opprestit mnniam fcrd anlmos , atqu 
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In a word, if we entertain just and honourable sen* 
timenis of the constitution of the universe, and its 
all-wise and benevolent author^ can we believe that 
he has subjected us to the pleasure and disposal of su- 
perior beings, many of who^n are supposed to he as ca- 
pricious and malevolent as they are powerful } Has 
God put our very life, and the whole happiness of it, 
into such hands ? Tliis some maintain he has done ^ and 
this he must have done, if he has granted them the 
power of working miracles at picture : an opinion 
which cannot fail to rivet Heathens in their idolatry^ 
and Christians in the most detestable superstitions. 



SECTION V. 

J|r miracles were performed in favour of fake dochinef, 
wiankmd unmld he exposed to frequent and unavoidable 
4elusion. 

Miracles may be considered either apart by them- 
selves, or in their relation* to the mission and doc- . 
trines of a prophet. It is in the former view that they 
have been considered in the preceding sections of this 
chapter: we shall now examine them in the latter j: 
which will furnish us withrnew evidence of their beings 
works peculiar to God. What I shall attempt in this 

lu)iiimuni tmbecilUtateiu occupavit.— Moltuin.eQiin & nobismet ip» 
sis/ 5c nostris profuturi videbamur, si earn funditus sustulissemus.. 
Ckero dc divwdt. I. ii. c. 72. 

*Wbat circumstances are necessary to point out this relation, i& 
paritcularly sbowa belaw> ch. v. at the btgin&ing* 
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section is to shew, that were evil spirits at liberty t 
work miracles to impose upon mankind, the erro 
might be absolutely invincible. In proof of this as 
sertion I appeal to the natural se?ise of mankind con 
cerning miracles, and tp those impressions whic 
they always make upon the mind, when free froi 
the bias of prejudice. 

It is certainly more natural to refer niiiracles to Go 
than to any other invisible being: for reason inform 
us clearly and certainly, that God can, but does nc 
equally inform us that any other being can, perfon: 
the§e works f. And inasmuch as the course of na 
ture is a divine constitution, it must be unnatural t< 
suppose that any being besides God is at liberty t 
control itf- Accordingly it appears in fact, ths 
mankind consider miracles as the works of God, an 
as divine testimonials to a prophet, whenevei' they ai 
performed and appealed to as such* This is evid^l 
not only from the immediate regard X which has b«e; 
shewn to genuine miracles whenever they have bee 
wrought, but also from the frequent pretensions t 
them in all ages and in all riatior\s of the world. Ha 
they not been generally considered as diviiKi works 
and authentic proofs of a divine mission, they woul 
not have been forged in support of every false religio 
that pretended to come from God. Nay, so stron 
an impression of their own divinity do genuine inira 
cles leave upon the huipan mind, that their force'i 

*Ch. ii sect. ii. f Ch. ii.sect. iii. 

X I Kings xvii. 24; ch. xviii. 39. Johaiii. 2. Matt. x\r. 30, 31 
ch. ix. 8. Lukexiii, i3# 17. Acta iiu xo^ ch« iv« 31 ^ch. iiv. 11. 

fe: 
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felt even by those whose natural sentiments concern- 
ing them are most perverted by the errors of supersti- 
tion and the refinenfents of learning. It is strongly 
felt by the whole Christian world, notwithstanding 
their speculative .opinions are calculated to defeat it*; 
and not less by infidels and atheists, who never think 
themselves safe in rejecting religion till they have per- 
suaded themselves that every history of miracles is 
false. Spinoza himself, as Mr. Bayle t assures us, said 
to his friends, *^ that if he could be convinced of the 
resurilection of Lazarus, he would break his^ whole 
system into pieces, and readily embrace the common 
r. faith of Christians." The very Pharisees, when most 
blinded and hardened by their malice against Christ, 
confessed the force of this evidence in his favour, 
when they said, Thh man does many miracles • If we 
let Mm thus dlone, all men tvill believe on him J. And 
indeed the whole world would have believed on him 
on account of his miracles, had they not been preju- 
diced against his doctrine. I add, that Christians 
must allow, that miracles, when performed in attes- 
tation of a professed mission from God, constitute an 
evidence adapted to the frame of the human mind, 
and the genuine sentiments of nature; for both our 
Saviour and his apostles contented themselves wjth 
the mere exhibition of this evidence, and then left it 
lo produce its proper effect. 
Now if miracles, by their own natural influence, 

• Preface, 

f General Dictionary, article Spinoza, note R. 

J John xi. 47, 48. 
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are calculated to procure immediate credit to the doc- 
trine they attest; if they constitute an evidence adapt- 
ed to the common sense and feelings of mankind ; if 
they make an impression which scarce any resistance 
can totally prevent or efface: it is an easy and obvious- 
inference from hence, that, if they were performed in 
favour of false doctrines, the generality of mankind 
would be necessarily exposed to frequent delusiom 
And those would be the least able to resist the impres- 
sion of miracles, who had the strongest sense of God 
upon their minds, the most honourable apprehensions 
of his natural and moral government, and were the 
most fearful of incurring his displeasure by rejecting 
any revelation of his will. 

Here it will be objected, ^^ That if miracles were 
wrought to confirm falsehood, the nature of the 
doctrine might ser\' e to guard us against being deceived, 
and direct us to ascribe the works to some evil agent, 
who was perinitted to perform them for the trml of 
mankind/* In. answer to this*oljjection, it might 
perhaps be sufficient to observe, that what some call 
God's permitting, would be in reality empowering and 
commissioning evil spirits to work miracles. For God's 
removal of the restraint or disability which those 
spirits are under at all othtir times, amounts to his 
giving them both a power and a commission to work 
miracles on this particular occasion*. And this God 
cannot do in confinnation of falsehood. 

But much stress being laid on this objection, we 
will offer some farther observations upon it. The 

*See above, ch. ii, sect. ii. p. 53. 

most 
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it arbitrary and unnatural suppositions^ when they 
e been long made, are thought at last to have some 
ndation to support them^ and require the same 
ice to be taken of them, as if they had. It is not 
2 in fact, * that any miracles have ever been per- 
iled in support of error, on purpose to try our 
h. At least, no sufficient evidence appears of the 
th of any such miracles. Nor do the ends of the 
ine government seem to require that mankind 
luld be exposed to this particular trial. The temp- 
ons which occur in the ordinary course of provi- 
nce are abundantly sufficient to exercise our vir- 
; and it is quite needless that miracles should be 
)ught, merely to put it to a farther proof. Now if 
son cannot shew that mankind ought to be^ and 
»erience convinces us that they never have been, 
K)sed to the delusion of false doctrines inforced by 
racles, the notion that they may be so must be 
Lsidered as a mere fiction. Besides, how unlike 
old such a trial be to those ordained bv God ! The 
:er arise from passions planted in our nature for the 
>st valuable purposes, and from the most useful and 
:essary relations of life. But our adversaries sup- 
je, miracles may be achieved with no other view 
in as mere matter of trial to mankind ; which is 
>ugnant to all our knowledge of the divine dlspen- 
ions^ Not to observe, that errors infofced by mi- 
les would, very frequently at least, constitute a 
i\ rather of the understanding than of the heart ; 
d in this respect, likewise, it would differ from 
>8e to which God has subjected mankind* 

* See ch. ii. sect, ii. 
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To convince us more fully that no miracles can ever 
accompany a false doctrine, merely for the trial of 
mankind, I would observe, that they are not. capable 
'of answering this end up6n the principles of those by 
whom it is assigned. Were a false doctrine to be 
attested by miracles, it must be asserted, either that 
the falsehood of it was discerned, or that it was not, 
^ If the falsehood of the doctrine was discerned, and it 
_wa8 at the same time known that the miracles attesting 
it might and must be performed by some evil agent ; 
in this case, where would be the trial ? The miracles, 
it would be allowed, were no evidence of the truth or 
divinity of the doctrine, and contsdned no recom- 
mendation of it, or motive ta embrace it ; nay, they 
could only serve to furnish an invincible prejudice 
against it, on account of the known malevolence of 
their author. If, on the other hand, the falsehood 
of the doctrine was not and could not be discerned ; 
ttie miracles attending it being considered only as 
proofs of the interposition of some superior being, 
the mind must be thrown into a state of perplexity 
and suspense about the author of tire works, and 
remain void of all inducement either to embrace or 
reject the doctrine. And consequently here also there 
would be no trial at all. We arfe never more ir> dan- 
ger of charging Grod foolishly, than when we judge 
of him, not by what he has done, but by what we 
presume it becomes him to do. It might convince 
us, how little a way bare speculation can carry us in 
all researches into the nature and government of God, 
to find the strongest minds, when trusting to specu- 
lation alonc^ ascribing to him imworthy measures, 

J 
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md inventing designs and ends for them which they 
ftre not adapted to answer, llie very scheme which 
assigns the trial of mankind as the end of God's 
permitting n^iracles to be performed in confirmation 
of error, does ilself shew it could not be promoted 
by tliem. Now, whoever calls upon ais to believe 
that miracles may be wrought without any necessitv, 
and f^wQn without any use, demands our assent to what 
contradicts all our ideas of divine wisdom, and the 
\vhole course of the divine dispensations, as welt as 
the several reasons before urc:cd to shew that no varia- 
tions from the established laws of nattire can take 
placc^ except when they a/e indispchsably necessary 
to promote the most important purposes of God's ad- 
ministration. 

Though miracles wrought in support of e?rfor^ 
according to the idea some have formed of these 
works, would not constitute any trial of mankind 5 
yet, if we consider them in their true light, they 
carry so much weight and authority with the4n, as 
most powerfully and effectually to recommend to the 
belief of mankind the doctrine which they attest* 
And, consequently, were they to accompany error, 
they could" not fail, in very many instances, of pro- 
curing it credit ; as we endeavoured to shew at the 
beginning of the section. In order to confirm what 
was there advanced, it is only necessary to add, that 
in this case the consideration of the doctrine >^'hich 
the miracles attested could not universally secure men 
irom deception. Man is a creature liable to errar^ 
and his judgment (easily imposed uppn by specious 
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appearances) often pronounces that to be reasonable 
which is not so. And even when a doctrine appears 
doubtful; or strongly suspicious^ mankind are more 
ready to call in' question their own reasonings con- 
cerning it, than to dispute the authority of the mi- 
racles which are thought to recommend it. Innume- 
rable cases there are, in which human reason, in . its 
inost improved state, is unable to form any judgment 
.'eonoeming the probabiUty or improbability of a divuie 
interposition to confirm particular doctrines. Do not 
the most learned and even the wisest of mankind dif- 
fer widely .concerning the reasonableness of certain 
0piniop8 ? Nay, what contrary censures do they pass 
t}pon them 1 Is there a sect of Christians which does 
not represent the distinguishing tenets of all the other 
aects as iHnworthy of God, however credible they 
appear to those who hold them ? How then can the 
bulk of mankind; the most ignorant and illiterate^ 
and those in particular who have been educated in all 
the darkness of idolatry, — ^how can they in every case 
judge with certainty, whether a doctrine be worthy a 
divine interposition, or detect the &}8ehood of it, 
when it brings the testimonial of miracles ? 

Let us put a case the most favourable of any to 
those whom we here oppose. They affirm, ^^ that 
if the most numerous and illustrious miracles were 
performed in support of idolatry^ we ought to disre- 
gard them ; that, the doctrine being false, the works 
could not be divine.^' Let' us them suppose that such 
miracles were actually wrought for the purpose here 
•ssigned, the confinoatiQn of idolatry ^ in the sense 

they 
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they imagine it to have been practised by many in the 
Pagan world, that is, in contirmation of tlie worship 
of certain powerful beings, to whom the government 
of particular parts of nature was delegated by the su- 
preme Divinity, From what was observed above* 
it appears, that, had miracles been performed amongst 
tlie Heathens^ these works must, by their own natu* 
ral ix^uence^ have inflamed their devotion towards 
the reputed authprs of them. And in farther justi- 
fication of their idolatry they might be ready to plead, 
^^ that the honour paid to inferior deities was war- 
xanted by the miracles which they performed; because 
such changes in the order of nature could not take 
plaqe but by the appointment of. the great Lord of 
nature ; and because they were in themselves displays 
of that authority and dominion over mankind with 
which he had investedxhem : and consequently that 
disowning their authority, and refusing them their 
due homage, was acting contrary to the will of the 
supreme Being, and to the truth of things ; refiising 
to ^knowledge those inferior deities to be, what they 
really were, our divinely appointed governors and 
guardians." If a. Heathen offered this plea, the vali- 
dity of which, or of one veiy similar to it, seems to 
be adn^itted in Scripture f, it would be difficult to 
convince him of the weakness of it, especially as it 
gave a sanction to all his strongest prejudices and 
inclinations %. Now, if in a case thought to be so 

plain, 

* Ch. ii. sect. ir. p« 63, 64. 

f Isaiah xli. 21—33, cited below, ch. iii. sect. ii. 

X What it here offered to shew that roiractei woald tisvv tW^^^ 
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plain^ and certainly of the first importance, mankind 
4ire liable to delusion^ in how many tliousand instances 
besides would they not be open to it, if miracles 
wtre performed to give a sanction to imposture ! 

And even supposing the doctrine attested by mira- 
cles to be immoral, or favourable to our corrupt pas-^ 
sions; this coAsideration would indeed awaken the 
caution and prejudice of a few good men against it, 
but would only so much the more strongly recom- 
mend it to the affection of the greatest part of man- 
kind. When I consider upon what accounts the 
Heathen world did not like to retain the true God in 
th^ir knowledge, \yhat vices they ascribed to their 
chief divinities, what flagrant immoralities they prac- 
tised as rites of religion, even without any such sanc- 
tion as that of miracles ; w hen I farther reflect, how 
often the mdral precepts of the Gospel have been 
censured as impracticable, and their strict purity urged 
"as anpobjection against their divinity ; and that even 
Christians themselves, of aU denominations, are con- 
tinually corrupting the sanctity of their religion, or 
relaxing its rigour, and striving, under diflerent pre- 
tences, to bring it nearer to the level of human frailty; 
I cannot help being of opinion, that a doctrine mild 
and gentle to men's favourite passions and pursuits, 
if it was supported by miracles, would be a tempta- 
tion too strong for human nature to resist, and such 
fls Grod therefore will never suffer it to be exposed to. 

A very learned writer, who has done singular ser- 

JPagans iti their idolatry, is apparently true with respect to Pafuts, 

were such woiks to be performed by them. 

vice 
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vice to the cause of religion, has asserted. Supposing 
that the miracles pretended injaifour of Paganism were 
all real miracles, yet, as tliey lead nwn to a corrupt reli" 
gion and idolatrous worship, no revere/we, no regard is 
to be paid to t/iem*, ITie worsliip which men pay to 
God will ever be suitable to the ideas they form con- 
cerning his nature, llie most immoral rites of Pa- 
gan devotion were conformable to the character of 
the objects of that devotion. And while men enter- 
tain corrupt notions of their gods, they are not lijcely 
to discern the absurdity of a corrupt religion. And 
therefore miracles performed in support of it would 
strengthen, and (in their opinion, at least) justify, 
their attachment to it. In a word, whoever consider* 
the true nature of miracles, the power which they 
necessarily imply, and the forcible itnpressions they 
make on the human heart, together with the real cha- 
.racter of mankind, will hardly deny that, if they were 
wrought to give evidence to falsehood, they would 
unavoidably, in numberless instances, procure it cre- 
dit ; especially if he farther takes into the account the 
understanding and sagacity ascribed to created spirits. 
We are indeed exposed to the danger of delusion by 
'rtie artifices of men. Nevertheless, against human 
craft human caution is a sufficient security : but men 
are not a match for superior beings. 

Now, if God's allowing to evil spirits the liberty of 
working miracles in confirmation of false doctrines 

* Dr. Newton's Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 275, 
Pr. Clarke likewise had advanced the same doctrine^ vol. ii. p. 699, 
700, 702, folio edition. 
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would necessarily subject mankind to great delusion, 
will it not follow from hence, that he cannot have 
granted them ariy such liberty ? This consequence 
will be allowed by those who think honourably of the 
divine government. Who, without being compelled 
by such evidence as cannot be redisted^ would repre- 
sent the Deity as placing his rational creatures, even 
those who with upright hearts were endeavouring io 
learn his will, under a dispensation whicbj without 
any fault of theirs, would promote their deception in 
matters which concerned their moral conduct ana their 
eternal happiness } Such a dispensation as this seema 
to be utterly inconsistent with God's wisdom and 
goodness, with his' essential rectitude, and love elf 
righteousness and truth, and with all the nobkst peif-^ 
fections of im nature. If God does not, and indeed 
(for the reasoi^a assigned above ^) cannot ^ suffer th« 
order of the naimr<d world to be disturbed at tb^ wA 
of created ageiH» at any other time ; oafi^ it be tlvough^ 
that he will permit and employ them to mak^ this 
miraculous disturbance, merely to ptojtipte a farther 
and much greater evil, the deliision, depravity and 
misery of the moral world ? Scarce is it possible fot 
us to dishonour the Deity more tbao by so groundledt 
and injurious an imputation^ If falsehood and vic^ 
arQ objects of God's disapprobation, he must have 
ifserved in his own handf the powor of working ftii-» 
racl^s. Now, it is not more impossible tli^t this pre-< 
rogative of God should be usurped by violence, than 
that it dhoufd be yohmtarijy resigned and prostituted 
to unworthy purposes. 
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Jf miracles way he performed without a divine interposition, 
and injuppart of falsehood, they cannot he autlientic cr9^ 
dentials of a divine mission, and criterions of truth. 

It is a thing too obvious to require any laboured ar- 
gument, that if miracles^ in themselves^ are evidenc^a 
oxdy of the interposition of some superior b^nga^ not 
of God more than any other^ they can neVer be^ im 
themselves^ a certain criterion of a person's being sent 
of God. << You could not know I came from^ and 
was sent by^ such a prince^ by my bringing his seal 
along with me^ if other people had the same seal^ and 
would lend U to others to use as they saw fit V* If 
you cannot point out, with clearness and certsdnty^ 
tXt specific difference between those miracks Whicih 
arcf peculiar to God^^ and those which the devil can. 
either perform or imitate^ you will be in perpetual 
^bi^ger of mittakif^ the one fot the otherf. Accord* 
in^y we find Christians themselves, from the carHest . 
iges down to the present,^ disparaging the evidence of 
mere miracles, as doubtful and uncertain; cautioning; 
the world against receiving doctrines as ttue and di- 

^FlectwoofTs fissayoA Miracles, p, 6, 7. 

^'Dr. Prideaux in hit 'Letter to the be<itt, p. 2c6, and many. 
ttbersy have undertaken to stiew what sort of miracles the devil 
may perform or imitate. The task, however seems to have been too 
hard for them}- which it might well be, if it be true, as Pr. Clarke 
and oChert tell us, that there is no knowing how far the power 
of created spirits, good and evil, may extend. Why tb^n do these 
writers undeiitake to determine the limits- of their power i See 
IXr. Clarke,, vol i^ p«, 696, &Q. 
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vine, upon the bare attestation of these works, arid 
censuring a faith founded upon them as manifestly 
rash and groundless^. Can it then be. matter of sur« 
prise to us, that unbelievers shoukl treat miracles with 
very little reverence, and except to the evidence aris- 
ing from them ? It has long provoked their scorn and 
indignation, to have th^t offered them as a valid proof 
of the truth, which equally attests falsehood ; to see 
the very same works used to recomniend some to their 
regard as divine messengers, and to disgrace others as 
iwagiciansf- For, I think, there is hardly a single 
miracle, eitlver in the Old or New Testainent, which 
Christians have not thought they could paraUel % with 
some similar miracle among the Pagans. ITaere are 
two cases, however, in which miracles are considered 

• * ■ * 

. * Temerariam ]>lane;. TertulHaa. in Marc. iiL x. Origca. in his 
Answer to Celsus, 1. iii. p» 124, speaks of prophecies and superna- 
ti'irat cures, as things of an indifferent nature. And Jerome, or 
whoever is the author of the Breviary upon the Psalter, apud Hie-" 
ten. t.'ii 334, 335, make* na difficulty of allowing to Porphyry, thdt 
the nsagicians of Egypt, Apollonius aud an infinite number of other 
persons, wroug.ht miracles. " Non est autem grande facere signa,**^ 
seems to have beeil the principle common both to Porphyry and 
J«r6me. / 

f It wa* this which afforded Celsus sisch matter wf insult an^ 
triumph: nt»c w «;^X*^^***» "'^^ ''•"' '»vrw tfyn m fxiy &i«ii, toic 
Ik yiijTac 'ryiiff^»'i* Celsus -apud Origen. contra Cek, I. it. p. 93. 
This it is that seems to have created the strongest prejudice in 
M. Rousseau against .4ttiracles. ** Can it be imagined," says he, 
«• that God uses the same means to instruct men, as he knows the 
devil will use to deceive them ?*' Lettrer ccrites de la 'Montagney 

P »^4 

1 This task was undertaken by the learned HuetiHs, in his Quae- 

• , * 

stiones Alnetanae. 

ad 
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as evidences of a divine mission^ by some who plead 
that such works may^ on other occasions^ be per- 
formed without the order of God. • 

I, It is urged, ^^ that in case of a contest between 
. two opposite parties working miracles for victory, the 
party which works thd most and greatest miracles may 
reasonably be supposed to be assisted by God ; and 
therefore that his doctrine should be received as di- 
vine.'* To this we answer, ist. That if supernatural 
operations were brought to support opposite missions, 
it would be difficult to determine which of them re- 
quired the greater degrees of power. Scarce, perhaps, 
would any two prersons pronounce the same judgment 
concerning them. The driving the traders out of the 
temple is called by St. Jerome* the most wonderful 
of all the miracles which Jesus performed: and yet a. 
very learned modern t scarce allows it to be any mira- 
cle at all. To change the form of a creature is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Lightfoot J the greatest miracle; and 
he applies the observation to that wrought at Cana : but 
Dr. Liardner§ calls it ^* one of the least miracles any 
where ascribed to Christ." How can miracles of ^ 
different kind be brought into a comparison with each 
other ? Were this difficulty overcome, there still re- 
mains a greater.. For, 2d/y, It would be impossible 
to shew^ on the principles we are her(e examming, that. 
those miracles which carried marks of a superior 

* In M^tt. torn. ix. p. 3i» ed. Bas. 1516. 
f The Miracles of Jesus vindicated, .by Dr. Pearce, p.. 26*. 
tVoLi. p. 504. ^ ' 

{ Vmdfcadoa; p. 2^.. 

B 5 ^KS^^X 
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power were really divine. The most learned Dr. Chakt 
seems indeed to have thoitght*, that where s n pe rhff 
power appeared,^^ there it wa» necessarily %6 be be-^ 
lieved that the commission was truly from God :" and 
the ingenious and acute bishop Sherlock affirms f, 
^^ that miracles are an immediate and direct proofs 
what they are brought to assert^ the supremacy of 
God: for^ when the single question is^ who ia the 
Mightiest, must it not be decided in his favour wbo 
visibly exerts the greatest acts of power?'' But if 
created spirits of very different ranks and orders are at 
liberty to work miracles without any commission from 
God, who can determine the limits o*" their respective 
capacities, and take upon him to say how far the 
power of the highest created spirit may extend? Dr. 
Clarke tells us}, **/that (unless we knew the limit of 
communicahle and incommunicalle power) we can 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
effect, how great or miracumis soever it may ^eem to 
' us, is beyond the power of all created beings in .tlie 
universe to have produced." I admit, that in caie 
of such a . contest as is supposed above, the party 
which performs the most and greatest 'miracles is 5«- 
perior to the opposite. But I am not able to discern 
how this superiority of the one -to the other necesia* 
rity proves ail infinity of power, or an absolute supire^ 
macy over aH other beings. On the principles of 
Dr. Clarke, the miracles on both sides, separately 
considered, might be performed by beings inferior to 

* Sermons, vol. ii. p. 700. f Piscouriet, vd« t. p tS5* 
^ Vol. it p. 697. 

God, 
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►d, and are proof3 only of the interposition of some 
idible agents superior to man : ho\V then can the 
sumstance of their b^ing performed in a contest 

rictory demonstrate that tjiey could have no other 
hor than God ? 3dly, On the contrary, this-cir* 
nttance would iricline us to believe that £dM parties 
re assisted only by created intelligences superior to 
t another in power; for it seems much more likely,, 
t there should be a contention for power and supre^ 
cy between different created agents, than between 
f creature and his omnipotent Creator. With whom 
aid the Almighty maker and sovereign of the uni- 
se deign to enter mto a contest? And superior 
rits (as Dr. Clarke* himself allows) ^^ could not 
sibly be so absurdly ignorant, aa to imaging that 
te could prevail by force against infinite, or not know 
t the Alm^ty could, if he pleased, annihilate them 
ft as thought/'* From hence it seems to me to fol- 
', that, if opposite missions weresupportcd by mi- 
le», the supreme Being could have no concern in 

dispute. Aihly. According to the rule of judging ^ 
.ceming the divinity of miracles^ here laid dau*n,. 
se works will, at difiereht timos> both prove and. 
^ove the divine commission of their pcrfbrmer.. 
lile the contest is continued between two opposite 
ties working miracles- for victory, he who to-day, , 
KTorking more and greater miracles. than his rival, is 
dved as a divine messenger^ inust be rejected as 
impostor tO'-morrow, if his rival should then ex- 
i bim.in the number and greati;iess of his miracles. 

* Scftnoiti^ vol. i. p. 66> folio Hdiiioti, and ^< ^i% 
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At the next trial, however, he may exceed his rival, 
recover the advantage he lost, and, from being an 
impostor, become again a divine messenger. How 
long the contest may last, none can tell \ but every 
one may see that there can be no force in that proof 
which alternately establishes and destroys opposite 
claims. In such a supposed contest, each of the mi- 
racles, in itself eonjsidered, Ls of no value: and add 
as many of these ciphers together as you please, they 
will be but eiphers 6till» 

IL Those Christians*, who arc of opinion that mirar 
cles may be wrought by inferior beings, do nevertheless 
ascribe such to God as are performed for an end not 
unworthy of him» ^^ Tliough the works," say they, 
" do necessarily prove nothing more than the inter- 
position of some superior being, yet the nature of the 
docirine will enable u? to determine who that being is^t 
and if the doctrine has a tendency to promote piety 
and virtue, or be only indifferent in itself,, and not ab'- 
solutely inconsistent with these ends; then the mira- 
cles, and consequently the doctrine, must be divine i 
for, should God in such cases as these permit tv\l 
spirits to work miracles to impose upon men, the error 
would be absolutely invincible 3, and that would in all 
respects be the very same thing as if God worked the 
miracles to deceive men Iwmself.'^ This reasoning 
seems liable to several objections. Why should the 
mere indifference of the doctrine engage us to ascribe 
the miracles to God, rather than to other superior 
spirits supposed capable of performing them ? Is it not 

*Dr. Clajckc, toI. ii. p. 700; Dr. Chandler, and others. 

more 
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xrtore honourable to the Deity to suppose tliat he will 
not attest a doctrine merely indiSerenc in itself? It is 
what his wisdom will not permit. With regard to 
doctrines of a moral or useful tendency; it is iK)t in all 
cases easy for the bulk of mankind, or even for the 
wise and learned, to form a certain judgment con- 
.ceming them. What to men appeared to have a ten- 
dency to promote virtue and happiness^ superior be- 
ings, who discerned its remotest eflfects^ might know 
to be a curse rather than a blessing, and give it coun- 
tenance from a motive of malevolence. On the other 
hand, a doctrine really subservient to the cause of 
piety and virtue, men might Judge to be prejudicial to 
it. ^And. were the sanctity of the doctrine ever so evi- 
dent, it would ' not (on the principles of those with 
whom we are here arguing) certainly follow from 
hence^ that the miracles recommending it were 
wrought by God; inasmuch as other beings, from 
motives unknown to us, might interest themselves in 
favour of such a doctrine. Concerning none but the 
divine Being can it be demonstrated, that he is abso- 
lutely incapable of deceiving or being deceived. Nor 
is there any reason to plead, ^^ that if miracles were 
performed by evil spirits in support of a doctrine good 
or innocent, mankind would be necessarily deluded 
into a belief of its divine original:" unless it be al- 
lowed that miracles bear upon themselves evident and 
certain characters of divinity. . But those who make 
this plea suppose it to be a thing known and certain, 
that no miracles whatever do necessarily argue a divine 
interposition, . Were I to see miracles performed in 
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favour of all sorts of doctrines, I would not ascribe 
any of them to God; I should be unable to persuade 
myself that infinite wisdom employed any works as 
tlie distinguishing test of its own extraordinary inter- 
position, which may be performed by inferior beings; 
or that thp Deity would use that as a seal of truth, 
which the devU uses to gain credit to imposture. And 
therefore, if miracles may be performed by. created 
agents of different and opposite characters, and in sup- 
port of falsehood as well as truth, I am not able t6 
perceive how any doctrine can be proved by miracles *, 
or at least any such doctrine as wants the attestation 
of these works. 

It is necessary to observe farther, that the making 
the doctrine the test of the divinity of the miracles is 
fo make the doctrine the rule of judging concerning 
the miracle, not the miracle the rule of judging con- 
cerning the doctrine. The proper and immediate de- 
sign of miracles i» to estabhsh some truth unknownrt 
before, and stich a» is not demonstrable by reason, or. 

* In confirmation of what is urged above to f hew that, on the - 
principle maintained in the objection we are' now examining, no' 
doctrine whatever can he proved to come from God by miracles', . k 
may be observed, that if the doctrine be tuch as natural reason can 
clearly and certainly discover to be tri/ef the miracles are unnecessary; 
and superfluous! and for that reason cannot bb divine. And if the 
doctrine be such as reason can clearly prove tohc false, it ^ill be still 
more impossible to ascribe rh6 miracles to God. If the doctrine be 
inkftdf and natural retsoit be unable to determine whethen* it bci true • 
or false, it must be e^iually doubtful who the author of the miraclei 
it. But it is sttffiftUftt to have shewn that, if miracles are not pe. 
€tflnr to God, no doctrine that wants the attestation of these works 
cjn be proved )fy them* 

capable . 
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capable of other evidence besides that of miracles; to 
prove^ for example, the mission of the prophet by 
whom they are performed, and the divine original of 
his message or doctrine, and to engage men to reccivo 
and comply with it, however contrary it may be to 
thdr prejudices and passions. But according to somq 
teamed men, the doctrine must first be examined with- 
out passion ot prejudice, and then employed to prove 
the divinity of the miracles. But is not this repug- 
nant to the proper use and intention of miracles ? It is 
making the whole force of the proof to depend upon 
the doctrine to be proved. It is of importance to 
add, that miracles are intended more especially for 
the conviction of the ignorant and unlearned, who 
are easily imposed upon by the sophistry of science, 
and the specious di^uises of error, as well as ut- 
terly disqualified to determine by abstract reason- 
ings concerning the absolute necessity, or the fitness 
and propriety, of special divine interpositions. It is 
necessary therefore that miracles, when they are of-* 
fered as evidences of a divine commission, should 
contain in their own nature a clear demonstrative proof 
of their divine original; for otherwise their special 
design couW not be answered. It is quite urfhatural 
to suppose that the doctrine must first establish the 
divinity of the miracles, before the miracles can attest 
the divinity of the doctrine; and it is absurd to expect 
that a new revelation and offensive truths (which are 
not received without reluctance even whpre there is a 
prior conviction of the divinity of the miracles attest- 
ing them) should themselves effectually engage men to 
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ascnbe those works to God^ which might be performed 
by numberless other invisible agents. 

Now, can it be imagined that God will ^xr ,alk>w 
superior beings to work miracles in support of false- 
hood, if hereby he would destroy the proof from these 
works of his own immediate interposition, and put it 
out of his own power to employ them as certain cre- 
dentials of a divine mission? Miracles (under which- 
tcrm I comprehend those of knou/ledge as well a& 
power) being the ow/y* mean whereby CJod can assure 
the. world of the truth of a new revelation, he must 
have reserved the use of it to himself alone, without 
ever parting with it to serve the purposes of his rivals 
and o|^osers. 

With regard to tjie rule of making miracles then a 
proof of tlie divine original of the doctrine, when the 
works display a superiorifi/ of power, and when the 
doctrine is either subservient to, or not inconsistent 
with, piety and virtue ; it may be farther observed, 
that, were this rule true in general, it could not be 
applied to the case either of Judaism or Christianity ; 
if it should appear that the great founders of both, 
those religions have established rules directly opposite 
to this, and represented miracles as absolute, not as- 
conditional, proofs of a doctrine's coming from God* 
And this is the point which comes next under consi- 
deration. 

But before we proceed farther^ it may not be im- 
proper to recapitulate what has been already offered 
from reason^ to shew that miracles can never be per- 

* See belowi ch. t, 

formed 
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formed without a cllvihe interposition. Reason, it has 
been observed, makes known to us but one ahiiighly 
Being, \vl\p is at liberty to act every where_, and in 
what manner he pleases, and whose omnipotence is - 
the only adequate cause we are capable of discovering, 
m the whole compass of existence, of those cfi'ects 
which are called miraculous. To him therefore it is 
most natural to ascribe them. The best arguments 
which reason can employ, to prove the existence of 
superior created intelligences, do much more strongly 
prove tliat they can act only witliin that particuLur 
sphere appointed them by their Creator. It has like- 
wise been shewn, that tlie obser\'ation and experience 
of all ages are a full demonstration that they are not 
at liberty to perform miracles in this lower world ; no 
such works having ever been performed in it but such 
as may fitly be ascribed to God. The laws of nature 
being the established rules of the divine government, 
and essential to the order and happiness of the world, 
it seems very unreasonable to suppose that Grod should 
delegate to any of his creatures a power of supersed- 
ing or controlling these laws. Miracles are samples of 
dominion over them, and argue the immediate inter- 
position and authority of that great Being by whom 
they were at first ordained. Deists more especially, who 
deny the existence both of angels and devils, must allow 
that, if any miracles are performed, they can have 
none but God for their author, and that the settled 
course of things is unalterable but by his immediate 
will. Were inferior beings at liberty to disturb the 
wise order of nature, we should lose our best evidence 
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of God's existence and providence ; and the very foun*. 
dation of all the homage he claims would be over- 
turned. The opinion we are here opposing has in all 
ages been fatal to true piety, and given birth to end- 
less superstitions and idolatries. And did superior 
being)» really possess the mirstculoxm powers ascribed 
to them, the exercise of those powers by good and 
€vU agentft would either expose mankind to necessary 
and invincible error, or entirely destroy the credit and 
tise of miracles^ under the idea of cri tenons of tratb^ 
and authentic credentials of a divine mission* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arguments from Revelation^, to prove that Miracles 
are, in themselves, certain Evidences of' a divine In-- 
terpositiorim ^ 

It is necessary on this occasion to appeal to the sacred 
writings; not merely for the conviction of those who 
acknowledge their divine authority^ though they mis* 
lake the meaning of many passages relative to our 
present inquiry^ but also to convince tliose who; de-^ 
Hying their authority^ are ready to avaii themselves of 
Ibe misinterpretations of the former^ in subverting the 
fouh4ation on which their authority rests. I will en*- 
deavour to shew that the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, (strictly corresp(»idiDg with right 
i?ason) always represent miracles as the peculiar works 
of God j and n^er attribute them to any otbet beings^ 
unless when acting by his immediater commissiosi. 
The svd)ject muE^t be considered in its full e^^tent, and 
comprehends \indeif it the following topics^ which d«« 
maud a close and candid examination. 

SECTION I. 

The view which the Scripture gives us ofgodd angels, ofth§ 
dent omd his angeb, as also of the sauls of departed mert, 
inconsistent with their liderfjf of working miracles. 

I. With regard sto good angels; the Scripture never 
represents them as capable ,of working miracles at 
theip own pleasure^ or as invested with any dominion 
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over mankind. Very frequent mention indeed is made 
of angels, either as the instruments or symbols of an Ig 
extraordinar)'^ providence. When Jacob* in a dream j 
saw a ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, on which || 
the an2:el3 of God seemed to ascend and descend, and 
on the top of which the divine glory itself appeared ; this 
vision, perhaps, was designed only as a syaiibol or figu- 
lative representation of God's special cace of Jacob, and 
readiness to interpose at all times for his protection* It 
is in allusion to this vision that our Saviour expresses 
himself when he foretold to Nathaniel that surprising 
train of miracles which attended his ministry f : Prom 
ihis time % you shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending vpon tlie son of man* 
Now inasmuch as the miracles of Christ are else- 
.where ascribed, not to togels, but to God§^ the 
former cannot be regarded as the proper authors of 
these works; and our Saviour might mean only to af- 
firm^ that his miracles would be sensible displays of 
the divine power in his favour, or open proofs of an 
immediate intercoiirse between heaven and earth. We 
do not however deny that Christ might employ angels 
in executing his orders, and particularly in working 
miracles: for they are all made subject to him. Ne- 

. ♦Gen, xxviii. la. 

*!- John i. 51. That Christ here foretells his mirncleSf and not the 
visible ascent and descent of angels upon him during his ministry, is 
evident from hence> that the prophecy was not accomplished in this 
latter sense ( f it. 

% Kir', apri. 

' ^ See below, sect* Ti. 

verthclcss. 
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crthcless, it docs not appear from the Scriptures that 
ley can perform miracles of themselves, and with- 
ut an immediate divine commission. On the* con- 
aiy, according to the Scripture account of them, if 
ley bring any messages to men, tliey first receive 
iem from God ; if they control the course of nature, 
; is by authority from the Lord of nature; and if they 
iterpose at all in the affairs of our system, it is not as 
liey see fit themselves, but according to the com- 
oand of God, as the ministers of his will, which 
biey execute as punctually as those passive instruments 
f his providence, the luminaries of heaven, and the 
lements of nature *. The word angel or messenger 
iCnotes only one employed in the execution of some 
ommission. Hence it is applied not merely to intcl- 
[gent beings acting by the order of God, but even 

the inanimate parts of the creation, which he cm- 
Joys as the instruments of his govenmient. The 
^salmist, when celebrating the empire of God over 
he material world, says, He rnakefh the winds his an^ 
'els or messengers J ajid lightnings his ministers f. For 

*Ps. xviii. 99 10. Ps. Ixviii. 17. Ps. ciii. 20, 21. Is« vi. i, &c« 
Hui. vii.9. Matt, xviii. xo. Heb. i. 14. ch. ii. 5. Rev. y. 13. 
h.viL II. ch. xix. lo. 

f This is the true rendering of Ps. civ. 4. (compare Exod. ix. 2$t 
4. Ps. Ixxviii. 48, 49.) Nor is it certain that these words are applied 
leb.i. 7. to intelligent beings; as the apoi^tle seems to have had no 
tber view .in citing them, than to observe, that the very name of 
iigefs (however applied) imported ministry and tubjectimi whereas 
tiat of Son implied autbwlty and dwtini.n. Very probably the Scrip- 
are may represent the most active parts of nature as God's angels, 

1 opposition to the Heathens, who conceived of them as deities, 
ee below, ch. iii. sect. ii. 
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Jiireand haiij snow and vapour, and stormy unnds fulfil 
God^s word*. But all that it is of importance here 
to observe, is, that the Scripture teaches us, that IM-* 
gels, of whatever dignity, are only ministering spirits^ 
the servarits of Jehovah, doing his commandmenis, 
and hearkening to the voice of his word, without having 
themselves any power over mankind, or over those 
laws by which the system to which we belong is go- 
verned. 

IL We are next to inquire, whether the Scripture 
ascribes the power of performing mii^les to the devil 
and his angels. It is generally supposed that these 
wicked spirits were originally inhabitants of the ce* 

*Ps. cxlviii. 8. According to Chis general import of the wor4 
49^^/9 many learned writers'nnderttand it in the following and other 
passage* of Scripture. The mgel 9f the Lord *miiing Herodythtj think is 
explained in the text itself of an extraenfinary tBstemper inflicted by 
^od. Acts xiL 23. Cod threatened Sennacherib> that be nvouidund # 
^Mtttponhim^ a pestilential blait or burning wind, which destroyed 
his army ; and this being done under the direction of God» and im 
execution of 4iis designs, the blast or wind is called the' angelf the 
messenger and servant of God, 2 Kings xii. 6, 7. ch. xix. 35. GWx 
w»£t^an ^ngd to Jerutalem to dettroy it, seems only another form of ex- 
pression for lit senditig a pestiletue «/)m» isr^tel^ I Chron. xxi. 14, 115. 
a Sam. xxir. 15, 16. We read Exod. ix. 23, 24* that the Lord ttmtupok 
tie Egyptiatu thunder etnd haU andjire : and the Psalmist, speaking of these 
judgments, says, God sent evil angeft amomgit tbem^ Ps. Ixxviii. 48, 49. 
See Mr. Lowman*t three Tmcts, p. 60—74. ^ ^® other hand, it 
. may be alleged that the sacred writers seem to have thought that 
God administered m pAttitulAr prvyidenee by the instrumentality of bis 
angels ; and consequently, in describing the effects of a special di* 
Tine interposition, would very naturally make mention of the agency 
of those ministering spiritSy much in the same manner as is done ia 
the passages here cited. , 

3 lestial 
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)estiat regions^ and equal in rank and dignity with 
those who preserved their innocence. Now, suppos* 
ing this to be the case ; yet if even good angels, who 
continue in a state of favour with God, have no power 
of working miracles at their own pleasure, or any do- 
minion over mankind, (as we endeavoured to shew 
under the preceding article;) what reason can there be 
for ascribing such dominion and power to evil angels, 
who are fallen under the divine displeasure? Woyld 
the Deity, unchangeable as he is in rectitude and 
justice, reward their disobedience by enlarging their 
sphere of action, and advancing them to new domi- 
nion over his own creation, such tis is denied to the 
highest archangel? Is the latter only a ministring 
spirit f while the former reign as sovereigns over na- 
ture, as fellow -sovereigns with the eternal God? The 
apostles* Peter and Jude speak^a very different lan- 
guage, when they tell us, that inasmuch as the angels 
did not keep their principality \y but deserted their own 
kaliiationy God did not spare them, but Cast therU down 
to Tartarus Xf and (there) reserves tlwm in everlasting 
{ox perpetual) diainSy under darkness , to the judgment 
of the -great day. If Peter and Jude are here speaking 
of fuperior spirits, it is evident that even prior to their 
£dl they did not enjoy the liberty of a boundless i^ge, 
but had a certain limited sphere of action assigned 
them, or their proper habitat ien: which We have 
shewn to be highly probable from reason §• And in 

* » Pet. u. 4. Juilc 6. 

J T«f T«p«0>a;. § Ch. ii« feet, u 

their 
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their present state they are subjected to new restraints, 
like prisoners confined for their crimes in a doleful 
dungeon, where they remain in safe custody till they 
are brought forth to an ignominious execution. The 
place of their confinement is called Tartarus; by which 
^ some understand a deep gidph under i}.e earth* ^ and 
others the dark air\ near the earth : but whatever place 
it refers to, they can have no dominion thereof it is not 
their kingdom, but their prison, their constant and 
perpetual prison. How inconsistent is this represen- 
tation of their case, with their sharing with God the 
empire of the world, and controlling the laws of na- 
ture and providence ! Nor does the Scripture, on any 
occasion contradict this representation^: it never as- 
cribes to the devil the ability of revealing secrets, fore- 
telling future events, or working miracles; never 
guards mankind against being deceived by the outward 
effects either of his miraculous power or inspiration ; 
nccessar)'- as such a caution would have been, had he 
been able to inspire prophecies and work miracles 5 and 
earnestly as it warns us against a less clanger, the pre- 
tences of men to divine miracles and inspiration, when 
they were not sent and assisted by God. 

It is indeed urged by some J, that the Scripture re- 
presents evil spirits as presiding over distinct regiofis, 

- t 

* This seems to be the strict import of the wordi Homer. II. viii. 
1. 13, 14. Hesiod. Theogon. 1. 119, 718. Plato in Phaedone, p. 399, 
cd. Ficini. Virgil. jEn.vi. 1. 577. 

f Consult the commentators on i Peter ii. 4. Ephes. ii. 2. ch vi. 12. 

-{Dr. Doddridge's Family £xpositor> vol. i. p. 417, second edi- 
tion^ note f on Luke ?iii. 31. 
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by the direction of Satan their prince. In proof of this 
assertion^ we are referred to that passage in the book of 
Daniel* where mention ts made of GabriePs being 
opposed by the princes of the kingdom of Persia, and 
of his fighting the prince of Persia. It is not the 
design of this vision to assert the presidency even of 
good angels, (who at most only execute the divine 
orders,) but to represent the peculiar providence which 
God exercised over the Jewish nation, and his care to 
frustrate the councils of tlieir enemies. As to evil 
spirits, there is-here no reference to them. For by the 
princes of the kingdom of Persia the prophet intends 
the nobles of tl\at kingdom, and especially Cambyscs, 
the son of Cyrus, who in his father's absence stopped 
<he execution of his decrees, and forbade the buildinsc 
of the templet- It is the more reasonable to under- 
stand this passage of some opposition against the . 
Jews in the court of Persia by the prince and some of 
the nobility, inasmuch as the prince of Grccia men- 
tioned in the very same passage cannot so well be re- 
ferred to an angel or evil spirit as to Alexander the 
Great, who overturned the empire of Persia; he and 
his successors being the main subject of the following 
prophecy. 

Some learned writers ascribe to the devil a power 
of changing the constitution of 4he airX' This ele- 
ment ^^ is so wonderfully contrived as at one and the 
same time to support clouds for rain, to afford winds 

•Ch. X.I 3, 20. 

f See the Assembly's Annotaticns in loc 

J Dr. Macknishc*s Truth of the Gospel History, p- 173- 
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for health and traffic, to be proper for the breath of 
animals by its spring, for causing sounds by its mo- 
tion, for transmittirg light by its transparency*,** 
And therefore, if the devil can change the constitu-. 
tion of this element, on- which the material, the 
vegetable, and the animal creation absolutely depend, 
this world is in a state of perfect subjection to him ; 
land instead of being a prisoner in Tartarus, he is the 
sovereign of nature. It has been a prevailing opinion 
amongst Christians, that the devil raises storms, and 
lays them ; in direct contradiction to the siaicred Scrip- 
tures, which represent the winds and waves as subject 
to the control of God alone f, and every change of 
their natural state as the certain evidence af his pecu- 
liar interposition, particularly the miraculous storm 
of thunder and hail in Egypt J, the dividing the red 
sea by the rod of Moses §, and Christ's calming the 
winds and waves upon the lake of Gennesaret ||. God 
interposes to control the elements very rarely, and 
only on great and extraordinary occasions : can we 
then believe that the devil, and sorcerers by his assist- 
ance, control them at pleasure every day ? So strange 
a doctrine requires some clearer proctf than the men- 
tion made by St. Paul of the prince of the power of 
the air ^. It is evident in general that the apostle is 
describing not the natural but moral state of the world, 

« Dr. Clarke's Sermons,, vol. i- p 5^ 

+ See Ps. Ixv. 7. Ps. Cxxxv. 7. Ps, cxlvii. 18. Prov. xxx. 4. 
Is. xxvii. 8. Jerem. x. 13. Amos i v. 13. Job xxxvii. 10, 11. 

J Exod. ix. 271— .9. Compare Is. xi. 15. 

( Exod. xiv. 15. Jl Mark iv. 41. Mat. xiv. 33. 4- Ephe8.;ii. 2. 

Who 
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^Vho the person here referred to is, there may be 
some difficuhy to determine. If St. Paul refers to 
the prince of tfie HeatJien deities^ who were thought 
to have their station in the higher regions of the air *; 
he could not allow their having any real dominion 
over the aerial regions, and must be understood as re- 
proaching the gross stupidity of idolaters, in being as 
strongly actuated by their regard to these idols as if 
they had been powerful divinities. The very scope 
and design of this passage, as well as the principles 
which the apostle avows on other occasions, are sufB- 
cient to convince us, that he could only intend to 
describe the Heathen deities by their usual appella- 
tions, without allowing their claims. Suppose the 
apostle, to make the Ephesians ashamed of their 
former debaucheries, had reproached them with having 
been the votaries of the god Bacchus or the goddess 
Venus, who would have inferred frorn this language 
that he believed Venus or Bacchus to be powerful di- 
vinities ? Our Saviour himself uses language similar 
to this, when he speaks of men's serving Mammon^ 
the god of riches. If (as is more generally and pro- 
bably supposed) St. Paul refers to the devil, or any 
spirit notorious for his disaffeption to God, and for 
having seduced others from their allegiance ; he de- 
signed ta upbraid the world with following such a 
leader and example, who was considered by the Jews 

* Sec Whitby on Ephes. ii, 2. with whom compare Fabricius oa 
Sextus Empiricus, note F, p. 571, and Dr. Harwood's Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 303. 

as 
3 
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as the prince or chief of all those wicked spirits who 
were believed to have their residence in the air*. The 
apostle is here reminding the Epliesians of their cha- 
racter and state before their conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith : In time past ye walked according f to the 
course of this worlds (in confdrmity to the manners 
and idolatries of the Heathen world,) according f to 
(or after the example of) the prince of the power of 
tfye air, even the prince of tfie spirit % (or disposition 
and temper) that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience f: or in those who have not been persuaded to 
embrace the Gospel. The apostle is not here excusing 
idolatry, from the consideration of men's being urged 
to commit it by a supernatural power, but aggravating 
its guilt and sottishness, from the consideration of its 
conformity to the most odious character, to the ex- 
ample of the prince of the poiuer of the airy even the 

* The Jews had adopted the notion of the Heathens, that the air 
was inhabited by ruil spirits. See Whitby on Ephes. ii. z. And, to 
this notion the apostle seems to refer, when he speaks of the prince 
cf ibefinver of the air^ or the prince of the aerial power ; describing 
him in this manner, because it was his usual appellation, and be- 
cause he really was the ringleader and chief of those wicked spirits 
vpho were commonly considered as inhabitants of the air. 

•j- Karct. 

J Instead of the sjnritf the original (tow vmv/imtk) ought to be ren- 
dered of the spirit ; which Dr. Doddridge well explains by dts^si' 
tion and twiper. And that the word tpitit does often bear this sensei 
is evident from Ps. li, lo. Luke ix. 55. Rom. viii. 15. 2 Tim. i. 7. 
and other places. It must bear this sense here ; for if by the spirit 
that noiv noorketh in the chiUren of disobedience you understand the devil, 

who is the prince of tliat spirit after w^ose example the Epbesians 
had walked ? 

• jprinccy 
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prince 3 captain and leader of that temper * or spirit 
of disaflFection to God, which still actuates and go- 
verns the unconverted Heathens. 

III. We proceed to consider the view which the 
Scripture, gives us of the souls of departed men. 

Many eminent writers maintain, tliat men sink af 
death into a state of total insensibility till the general 
resurrection. But we will not avail ourselves of this 
opinion ; being persuaded that the souls of men^ 
though formed with a great dependence upon the bbdy 
with tesrard to the exercise of all their faculties, are 
nevertheless separable from it, and do (by the appoint- 
ment of God, on which it must depend) exist in a 
state of conscious reflection when actually separated 
from it. In this state, however, the soul can have no 
intercourse with the present world. It is the body 
alone which links us to the world, and the organs of 
it are the necessary and only means both of our re- 
ceiving any notices and impressions from outward 
objects^ and of our exercising apy dominion over 
them. And consequently when this animal system, 
with all its wonderful powers of sensation and activity, 
\j» dissolved by death, the soul caii have no commuhi- 

• The same manner of 'speaking is used, Micah i. 13, where 
Lachish it called iu the Septuagint, of^nyof a,ua^Mt(, Che princf or 
rimgUaJir of tin ; for this city set Judah aa example of idolatry. Anil 
in Maccab. ix 6i. mention is made taiv a^X^iyoani 'cn^ xaKiac, 0/ the 
leaders 1^ thai mischiefs or the chief \x\ it. The same maiHier of speak- 
ing was familiar with the Latins : Vestri pulcherrimi facti ille fario- 
6US me principem dicit fuisse. Cicer. Ep. Princeps atque architecti.s 
sccleris. Id. Princeps scelcris atque conciiator belli, Hirt. ap. Cxs. 
B. G. viii. 38. ' " . * 
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tatlon with the material creation. To renew this com- 
nmnication, it must again be united to an organized 
body^ This seems to me most agreeable to reason*, 
and is unquestionably the sense of divine revelation. 
Can less than this be implied in those passages of 
Scripture which represent death," and the state to which 
it reduces us, lij sleep\ j in which the organs of the 
body are bound up; and even by a ?iegatwn of (cor- 
' poreal) life and actio?il? The sacred writers constantly 
affirm that the dead know not any thing § which con- 
cerns the present world; that they are strangers to 
the affairs of tlveir nearest relatives || ; (ALrakam being 
ignorant of his own descendants^ and Israel acknow^ 
ledging them not 4., neither acquainted with their suf- 
ferings,- nor capable of affording them any relief:) 
and in a word, that thei^e is no tvork, 7wr device y nor 
knowledge y nor wisdom in the grave**. In this state the 
most eminent saints remain till the general resurrec- 
tion ; for David is not yet ascended into the heavens ft* 
Much less are the souls of wicked men advanced to 
dignity and power. St. Peter calls those who were 
formerly disobedient in the days of Noah, spirits in 
prison Xi ; and our Saviour expressly teaches that the 

* See above, ch. ii. sec. i. 

f Dent. xxxi. i$. Job iii. 13. Psalm Ixxvi. 5. Dan. xii. 2. 

* Job iii. n, 16. ?s. XXX. 9. Ps. Uxxviii. io> 12. Eccles. ix. 
5.6. 

6 Eccles. jx. 6. 

II His tons come to lotimnr, ani le hnervetb it mot ; and th^ are brought 
./oWf but he fiircavith U r.ot of tbiiit. Job xiv. 21. 
4. Isaiah Ixiii. 16. •* Eccles. vi. 10. 

ff Actsii. 4. XX' I Pet. iii. 19- 

souls 
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souls of the dead are in a state where they can have, 
of themselves, no possible intercourse* with the living ; 
and that they are never released from it by God ; no 
not for so important a purpose as that of persuaJir.g. 
their vicious relatives to reclaim their lives; and con- 
sequently not foj any lower end. 

Notwithstanding these several passages of Scripture, 
and the general idea which it gives us of desah, as a 
punishment for sin> from which we are delivered by 
a proper resurrection fj arc well calculated to subvert 
the foundation of Pagan superstition and idolatry ; yet, 
from too strong a relish of both, the Fafhers of the 
Christian Church (as they are styled by their true 
sovSy who inherit their principles and dispositions;) 
adopted the wild fictions of the Heathen price ts and 

• JBetMBten. us and you thtre u a great guhb fxed: so that rhy irfich 
^tfuld ffu ftom hence tp yoUf eattftoti neither can ibey fjt* U w, that ivtuid 
temefiomtbence, Luke xvi. 26, 31. 

•f The word «v«M^a9-i; is hxrrtfa a^acif, resteratun* Suidas in roc. 
Death destroys our peculiar anU distinguishing nature, as beings com> 
pounded of matter and spirit; yet it does not destroy the substance 
cither of the material or spiritual part of our composition. The 
resurrection of the dead consists in their restoration to that kitid of 
life which they formerly enjoyed, and which they lost by death, 
or in a return to their former state. In the age of the Gospel, all 
who believed a resurrection, or any future stale of retribution, be- 
lieved the permanency of the human soul after death j and all wha 
rejected the latter denied the former. This was the case parti- 
cularly with respect to the Plurisees and Sadducees amongst the 
Jews. See Acts xxiii. 8. and the History of Josephus. So that 
our Saviour, by asserting the resurrection, would be undurstcod 
rather to assert than deny an intermediate state. 

philosophers 
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philosophers concerning the state of the dead* ; and 
like them maintained, that the souls of the deceased 
have some sense and knowledge of what is doing 
heref; that they, are clothed with subtle bodies ^ in 
which they frequently appear to mankind J ; and that 
persons of eminent virtue become after deafh a kind 

* Even in the age of the apostlesi some professing Christians'de« 
nied the resurrection of the dead, i Cor. xv. 12. or said it was 
fassed already f 2 Tim, ii. 18. Having been ^aught by the Heathen 
philosophers to look upon the body as the prison, of the soul, and 
upon death as the means of its liberty and enlargement ; they pro. 
nounced the resurrection of the dead to be equally undesirable and 
impossible, and interpreted what Christ and his apostles declared 
concerning it, of a renovation to a life of holiness from a state o£ 
sin, described as a state of death. See Whitby on i Cor. xv. 35^ 
and compare Peters on Job, p. 403. And because some of the aa* 
tient philosophers had taught that the souls of illustrious personages 
ascended, immediately after death, into the celestial regions, man]f 
Christians maintained that thp mariyrj (and they only) enjoyed tho 
*ame privilege. 

-f* Plato, £p. a. saySrirrt nt lu^iitfic tmc Tsdvfw^t rw lydoli. 

% The Jews also had imbibed this Pagan principle : for the dis- 
ciples were Urrified at the first appearance of Christ after his resur- 
rection) aiid supplied that tbry h 'd- seen a spirit^ Luke xxiv. 37. It is 
observable, that our Saviour, in his r§pJy, neither countenances nor 
controverts the opinion, that ghosts can render themselves visible 
to human sight, and that in their pristine form ; but contents him« 
self with arguing on their own principles, in order to convince them 
of the truth of his resurrection; q. d, «* If you will feel -and handle 
ray b9dy, you will soon perceive, from the solidity of it, that I am 
not a mere ghost, which you conceive of as presenting itself to the 
eye, and yet eluding the grasp of the hand; but a real man, raised 
from the dead in the very same body, compounded of flesh and bones, 
in which I offered deatli.*' 

In 
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of inferior deities, whose images and sepulchres ought 
to be honoured and adored. 

In order to justiiy the worship of deified or. beati- 
fied souls, they forged innumerable miracles, pre- 
tending ftiem to be wrought by apparitions of the 
feaints in dreams^ by their intercession, by the touch 
of their sepulchres, their bones or other relics. Sir 
Isaac Newton* has shewn this concerning; the Fathers 
in the East; and the same is equally true concerning 
those in the West. To guard all honest minds against 
so dangerous an imposture, it pleased God to forelcll 
it, and to brand the authors and supporters of it with 
the- characters they so well deserve, that of apostates 
Jrom genuinei Christ ianit7/y while they retained the 
out ward profession of it, and projligate venders of lies. 
]Sf6iv tJie Spirit speaketh expressly ^ that in the latter 
times some shall depart f from the faith^ g^^'^^g ^^-^^^ 
to seducing spirits^ and doctrines concerning dcernons J, 

(the 

* Observations on Daniel, ch. xiv. 

•f" This afostaey or troolt from ihe Christian faith refers to the cor- 
ruption of it by the introduction of an idolattous imr^yiji ; as is shewn 
by the eminently learned Mr. Joseph Mede, Works, p. 625, ed. 4th. 

^ Ai^off'xaXiai; tetifAVfiasift (Lctrines concerning d^ettom,- Compare Heb. 
vi. 2. Actsxiii. 12. Jerem. x. 8. in the LXX. and Mede, p. 626. 
St. Paul here specifies the idolatrous worship which would prevail 
amongst , Christians^ which is that of daemons, deified human 
spirits. Se^ Rev. ix. 20. and below, ch. iii.sect. ii. By daemons it 
is impossible here to understand devils (in the'commsn acceptation 
of tlaat word), because the Christian church, notwithstanding its 
dreadful degeneracy in many other instances, never defiled itself 
with tha worship of devils. In Epiphaaius (advcr. Haer. Ixxviii. 
p. 1055, torn., i. cd. Perav.) there is a clause added to the fore- 
cited passage from St. Paul, which at least 8ccvt% lo ^ii^\^ve\\\.» -mA. 

F 5 -^VaO^. 
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(the souls of men deified after death,) through the, 
htfpocrisy (or feigning) of liar^^y (who will stkpport 
their own erroneous doctrine concerning the divinity 
and worship of dead men^ by false miracles and ^thet 
legendary tales, and whom therefore Christians ought 
to detest as persons) having their conscience seared with 
a hot iron\. Thus the sacred Scriptures^ both give us 
such a representation of the state of the dead as is in- 
consistent with their possessing a miraculous powcx, 
and resolve the whole history of their intercouise with 
mankind into the falsehood of its compilers > notwithr 
standing, under various pretences, (such d& forbidding 
to marry J. and commanding to aistainj^rom meat J,); 
they have assuined a claim to extraordinary sancfity.. 



SECTION ir. 

^Iie Scripture representation of the nature and' cluims of ilk- 
Heathen gods considered* . 

The gods of the Heathens taken notice of in Scrip-- 
ture arc of two different kinds : the world, together 
with all its constituent paits and principles f and dae- 
mons. ^ 

which seems to have been a part of the original text, for th<y shall be 
wtrilt,*>pcrs of ibe dca /, as in hrail also they ivere morshippedf that iSy 
when the Israelites fell 'into the Heathen idolatry. Sec Mills and 
Beza in loc. and Mann's jCritical Notes on some Passages of Scrip- 
ture, p. 92. 

f I Tim, iv. r, a. 
1 J Tim* iv, jr 
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1 . The Heathens deified the world, together with 
all its constituent parts and powers. Conceiving the 
world to be pervaded and animated* by a vital and in- 
telligent substance, they regarded it as a divinity t» 
which contained, framed and covenied all thins^s.- 
The world possessing animal life and intelligence, they^ 
concluded the same concerning the several portions 
of it, especially its most illustrious parts- and active 
principles,^ the elements, the heavens and all their 
host^ the winds also, and whatever other beings par- 
took of a similar substance ; and considered them all 
85 so many distinct deities. The sentient nature and. 
divinity of the sun, moon and stars 4nore especially,. 

.* Brincipio caelum^ ac terras, cimposque liquenteSf. 
Lucentemque globum Luns» Titaniaque astra^. 
Spiritns intus alit ; totamque iiifusa per artus 
Meus agicat inolero, et maguo secorpore miscet.. 

Virg. JEn, 1. vi. ver. 724. 

Vide eti»m Virg. Geprg. 1. iv. ver. 221. & Plutarch. «le Placitis 
Philosoph. 1. ii. c. iii. p. 886.. 

f Nee magis cpprobabit nunc lucerc, qnAm, qiioniam Stoicos est, 
hunc munduT. esse sapientenii habere m&nteiDy quse et se ct ipsum 
fabricata sit, et omnia rnoderctur, moveat, regat. Cicer. Acad; Q, 
1. ik o- 37. Nihil mundo perfcctlus, — sapiens est- et proptereadeus. 
Id* de Kat. Deor..l. ii. c. 14. 0.=nnium rerum parens est mundu?.. 
c. 34.. The Platonists indeed sometimes spoke of the world as only 
H sccondai7 and begotten god (as we learn from Origen contr. Cels. 
1. V. p. a35 and Platens Tim. p. lo^o, E, F. 1090, A.): biu the 
doctrine of ti»e Stoics, which represented the world asthe chief god-^. 
(Diogen. Lae.t. 1. vii. segm. 137, 146. Plutarch. dcPlacit Philosoph. 
U i. c. 7. andSenec. £p. 94.) was more conformable Co thi& com-^ 
moa creed of the Piigans, 

was 
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was strenuously asserted by the philosophers*, as well 
as believed by the common people, and was indeed 
the very foundation of the Pagan idolatry. This point 
was allowed by all except atheists f, or those who 
were reputed such. Anaxagoras, though he maintained 
the existence of an infinite mirfd, and its efficiency 
in the formation of the universe, was nevertheless 
accused of atheism and impiety, for teaching that the 
heavenly bodies were inanimate and unintelligent be- 
ings, and the sun itself a mass of inflamed matter* 
Thus it came to pass that the Pagan nations lost sight 
of the argument from the admirable contrivance of 
the natural world in favour of the existence of the 
true God, the original cause of all things. Balbus 
the Stoic, in Cicero's second book concerning the 
nature of the gods, discourses admirably on the order 
and harmony of the universe, and the use and beauty 
of the part^ that compose it : but what is the inference 
he draws from these pr^emises ? T/iat the world was a 
god, and the habitation of the gods J, and that it was 
governed by the providence of the gods,§^ These wfre 
the first deities of all the idolatrous nations, ^nd were 

• Particularly by Pythagoras and his followers, (as we leam from 
Diogen. Laeit. 1. viii. p. 509.) and by the Stoics. Thus Balbuf 
expresses himself, (in Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c. i5)Atquehae 
mundi divinitate perspecta, tribuenda est sideribus eadem divinitas^. 
See p. 107, note f ; and p. 109, note *. 

f Stob. Eel. Phys. c. 25. Plotin. Knn. iv. 1. iii. c. 7. and Plutarch* 
adv. Colotem. p. 1123, A. 

+ 5sse mundum deum,, et deorum domum. 

§ Deorum providentia. 

esteemed 
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esteemed eternal, sovereign and supreme*. They are 
distinguished by the title of natural godsf. 

S. The Heathens likewise believed that there were 
certain spirits who held a middle rank % betwen the 

gods 

* Aristotle mentions it as a doctrine deli\rered down from their 
very earliest ancestors, and he himself applauds it as a divine saying» 
that tbetej^rst suhtMMces aregpds^ dfovc fiT«i tac irpanra; wtucc. Metaphys. 
1. xiv. c. viii. in fin. Plato c6i^emns the doctrine of Anaxagoras^ 
because it was inconsistent with the divinity of the' sun and mooiif 
which have ftfotnMna%ii '£XX«M»y ti iu»i "Bafia^mf ffarran, tb« mdora* 
H§Hi of ail tbe Greets and Barbarians, He makes Socrates disclaim this 
doctrine of Anaxagoras as absurd, and pnts the following words into 
his mouth : What!, tb not I hdUve as kbtr men do, that tbe sun and tnoon 
are gods f «t/lfe «Xf«V| •v3« 0tXiii«f afA y»/cii{« %nai btovt, ifffinp it aXXoi 
oaBfetwoi ; Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 362, F, G. ed. Ficini. And he 
directs a more excellent worship to be paid to the heaven than 
to the other godS» because all men confess^ it to be tbe cause of all good 
things, Epin. p. ioo6> A* Plutarch censures the Epicureans for 
asserting that the sun and moon are void of intelligence, whom all 
men worshipped. Adv. Colotem. p. 1123. Sanchoniathon (apud ^ 
Euseb. Praep. £v. 1. i. c. 9.) represents the most anticnt nations^ 
particularly the PhcBoicians and Egyptians, as acknowledging only the 
natural gods, the sun, moon, planets and elements. And Plato de- 
clares it as his opinion, that the first Grecians likewise held these 

ofSly to be gods, as many of the Barbarians in his time did. In Cra« 

tyl. p. 273, F. See also Herodot. 1. ,1. c. 131, 138. l.iii. c. i6. 

Diodor. Sic. 1. i. p. 10, 11. ed. Rhodomani. Strab. Geogr. 1. zt. 

p. 732. Polyb. Hist. 1. vii. p. 699, 700, ed. Gronov. Euseb. Prxp. 

£v. 1. ik c. ii. p. 59. Even Philo (lib. de. Somniis) and Origen 

(in his books m^ f^^X"^) nnaintain that the stars are so many souls in» 

oorruptible and imsnortal, 

f ♦uctxot 1^191, Philo Byblius apud Euseb. Praep. £v. 1. i. c. ix. 

p. 33, ed. Paris.- 

\ Ilay T« \at(A«tM fitrafyte-rx dsw ri xtft hnrw, Plato m Sympos. 

p. 202> torn, iiit ed. Serrani. Piutjurch (de 2>efect. Orac] says, Those 
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gods and men on earth, and carried on all intercourse 
between them ; convey ij>g the addresses of men to the 
gods, and the divine benefits to men *. These spirits 
were called dcemons\.y distrihuiors or dispensers of good 
and evil to mankind. Their name is expressive of 
their office^ and of that power and , authority which 
they derived from the celestial gods J. It was the 
opinion of many^ that the celestial divinities did not 
themselves interpose in human affairs, but committed 
the entire administration of the government of this 
lower world to these subaltern deities §. Hence they 

seem to me to la>ve solved very many and great d'-^icidtlei or d*atbtsy tvhoflaa 
fbe datnotis w fAiTu Bson xeu avS^wn-wv. 

•Plutarch.deDefect.Orac. p. 4r5j4i6,4i7>42i, E. Plalon. Sym* 
pos. p. icif 203» torn. iii. ed. Serrani. Apuleius de Deo Socrat. 
p. 674, 677, ed. Delph. Jambliciius de Myster. & August, de Civit. 
Dei, 1. viii. c.iS. 1. ix. c. 9^^I» 

•{•.They were caXled damons, iretpei to Sauvai ret rrnvmf.n /Jttpi^uv rm, 
otyaBa um Kaxa roic MBpairoii. Prticlus in Ilcsiod. See also the sclioliast 
on Homer, II. i. ver. 222. Others derive ^aifxatv from ^ac/uanr, sciens. 
Plato's Cratylus, p. 397. and Lactantius, ii. 14. Daemons were 
thought to be intrusted with the i/K^pacikn sliuI ^ov.r/iment of mankind. 

J Plutarch (de Defect. Orac.) informs us, that each dnenion was 
called by the name of that celestial god vraf cv Siva^faf Ktn.Tifxnf 
9k\ri^iv. Apuleius (De Deo Socratis, p. 675, ed. Dtlpb.) says, Cuncta 
cxiestium voluntate, numine, & authoritate, sed ('.xmonum obs&- 
quio, Sc opera, Sc ministerio fieri arbitrandum est. Apuleixis here 
refines the vulgar -system, when he represents daemons mereiy, as ^. 
ministerial order of beings. 

§ Nequc enitn pro majestate deum caelestium fuerit, haec curare. 
Apuleius de Deo Socratis, p. 677, ed. Delph. Plato (in Sympos, 
p. 202, torn. iii. ed. Ser.) speaks to the same effect: No gad hut any im- 
mediate intet course ivlib man : all commerce betueen the gods and men is ci:r'ied 
en by tbe meia'ion of dammst Does not Plato's df e; K^Baairv ov fnynrrai 
cX|>lain Pan. ii. x x ? 

became 
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became the grand objects of the religious hopes and 
fears of the Pagans, of immediate dependcn(5e and 
divine worship. If idols are notliingj says Cclsus*, 
what harm can there he to join in the public fesiivals ? 
Iftliey aredcemonSy then it is certain that they are gods, 
in whom we arc to coiifidey and fo whom ive should offer 
sacrifices and prayers to render them propitious. In the 
most learned nations, they did not so properly share 
as in gross the public devotion. To these alone sacri- 
fices were offered, while the celestial gods were wor- 
shipped only with a pure niind^ or with hymns and 
praises f. 

It has been often said that the daemons of the Hea- 
thens were spirits of a higher origin than the hmnan 
race. Those who hold this opinion lay the chief stress 
on the following arguments, the force of which we 
shall take the liberty to examine. 1^^ ^^ The supreme 
deity of the Pagans is called the greatest dcemon, ' 
Supposing this to be th^ case, it is perhaps one proof, 
amongst many others, that their supreme deity sus- 
tained a human character, and had once been a mor- 
tal man. Notwithstanding the magnificent titles by 
which the Heatliens describe their supreme deity, yet 
they do at the sametime inform us that he had a father 
and a mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, and 
was of the same kindred with the other gods of whom 
he was chief. And though he was superior to any of 
them singly, he was no match for two or three of 
them in conjunction ^ as appears from the dread he was 

♦ApudOrigcn. contra Cels. 1. viii. P« 393* 
•J- Meiie's Works, p 636. 
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in of being seized and bound by Neptune, Juno andl 
Minerva; from whose violence he was not saved with- 
out the assistance of Briareus with his hundred arms. 
This is related by Homer* of that very Jupker, whom 
he styles the father and sovereign of gods and men, tvho' 
thunders on high, and shakes all heaven with his nod. 
Such likewise is the representation made of Jupiter by 
the other Heathen writers f: tl^ey ascribe to him the 
prerogatives, titles and epithets of their supreme na- 
tural divinity, and at the same time clothe him with 
the weaknesses, vices J, and all the properties bf a 
human being. It is plain therefore that he sustained 
two characters, that of a natural and that of a hera 
god. It seems difficult, if nat impossible, to recon- ' 
cile the different representations made of him on ,any 
other supposition. It is allowed' by all, that a mix- 
ture of physiology andherology runs through the Pa- 
gan system of divinity §. It is likewise evident, that 

as 

* II. i. ver. 398, See Lucian. !Deor. Dialog, inter Oper. vol. i. 
p. aaS, cd. Varior. . 

f Hesiodi iii particular, speaks of Jupiter in the very highest, 
terms, in his Theogony, ver, 47^ 457, 48 1> 506, 548 : and yet ho 
tells us that he ivas the youngest son of Rhea .and Saturn, and de* 
throned his father, ver. 453, 490. 

{Chsrea (in Terence, Eunuch, act. iii. sc. 5.} hardens himsfslf 
into the commission bf a rape, by the example of Jupiter, the god 
. who shakes with his thunder the lofty battlements of heaven ; qui 
templa cceli sum ma soiiitu concutit. 

$That the first substances are gods, and that the deity contains 

universal nature, Aristotle tells us, was delivered in tbe/orm ofafa^ 

ble, tv fxvBgv a-x^/MLfh Metaphys. l.xiv. c. 8, in fin.Thdse fables were 

the means of corrupting their theqlogyi aod occMioacd the Hea- 

i» , tljens 
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as amongst the natural so also amongst the hero gods 
there was a distinction of rank and dignity, and one 
was considered as prince of. the rest. It farther appears, 
that deified human spirits were (according to the Pagan 
system of theology) associated with and represented 
the natural gods, and that both were called by the 
same names*. The sun, or aether, or air, or what- 
ever other part of nature was esteemed the supreme 
deity of Pagans, was called in Egypt Osiris; in 
Chaldea and Phcenicia, Bel or Baal; and in many 
other countries, Jupiter. Now it is universally known 
that Jupiter, Bel and Osiris had once been mortal men, 
who were supposed to be advanced after death to a 
deified state. For the same reasons, therefore, for 
which the chief Heathen numen was called Osiris, or 
Bel, or Jupiter, he might be called a dcemon; sup- 
posing the word to denote a deified human spirit. It 

(bells to transfer their worship to new jobjects. Specimens of the 
manner in which they accommodated the fabulous traditions con«* 
cemlng their hero gods to the deified objects of nature, may be 
seen in Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c. 249 %$* 

*Dio^orus Sicuhis(l. i. p. ti, ed. Rhodomani) says that some of 
the earthly gods bad the same narAes with the ceiestia}» ifxmrv/Mv^ 
imaf^gof Totf n^avioif. See Plutarx:h cited above, note {, p. no. From 
Philo Byblius (apud Kuseh. Prxp, Ev.l. i.e. ix. p. 33> ed. Paris.) we 
learn that the antient nations gave the names of their Hugs to the ele* 
ments of the ivtirldy toic xoff-^txMf o-rti^^uoii^ which were their natural 
deitiesy whom alone they acknowledged to be strictly and properly 
gods. X'Ord Herbert observes, (I>e Relig. Gentil. c. xi.) Initio be- 
roas in astris plerumc^ue, a&tra in heroibus colentes, adeo ut cog- 
nomines ita efsent, neque satis judicari possetj nam aniles de iis 
conte^tae fabolae ad astra mystic^, an ad homines mythic^ perti.. 
ncrent. 
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was under this last character that he was principally 
regarded by the common people, ^dly. It is farther 
urged, '^ that daemons are described as beings placed 
hetivcen the gods and men." This description respects 
not their nature^ but their office'^, (which was that of 
mediators and agents between men on earth and the 
celestial gods;) and consequently agrees with such 
human spirits (and it is not to be denied that there, 
were some such) as were thought to L^ cJ^anced to 
the office of daemons.. It may be proper to take no- 
tice farther, that when Jamblichusf^ the Pythagorean 
philosopher, makes it the reward of good men at 
death to be converted into angels and angelical souls Xt 
lie has the same meaning as if he had called thexn.d^* 
mons. The learned allow that Jamblichus, Hierjocles, 
Simpliciu3 and others, use the word dcemons and a/z- 
' gels indiscriminately. HierocLs says expressly §, that 
the middle kind of beings were called indifferently .■ 
a7igels, or dcemons, or heroes. Now it is universally, 
admitted that the latter were human spirits : and con- 
sequently the former were so likewise. Philo says [[, 
Souls i dcemons and angels are only different names, hit 
iruply one and the same substance. And in another 
place 4. he affirms that Moses called those angels whjo-m 
the other philosophers str/led dcemons. Sdly, It is 

♦Sec above, p. no. 

f Apud Stob. Eclog. Physic, t. i. j». 144* 

i In Car. Pythag^ 

II Dc Gigat tibus, p. 286. 

4 De Soma. p. 586. c'u; aXha <^i'KtT<tp9i iuti^iv*;, ayyaXev; Msiw>»c ts^Stf 

pleaded 
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pleaded ^* that dasmons are expressly distinguished 
from Jieroes, who were the departed souls of men/' 
Daemons were advanced to ara/?iand station* superior 
to that of heroes; and this difierence occasioned the di- 
jitinction. Plutarch f teaches, that^ according to a divine 
nature andjusticey the souls of virtuous men are advanced 
to the rank of daemons; and that from dcemonsy if they 
are properly puri/kd, they are exalted into god<i, not by 
any politicalinstitutiofiy but according to right reason. 
The same author says J, That Lis and Osiris were y for 
tlieir virtuey changed from good dcemons into godsy as 
were Hercules and Bacchus afterwardsy receiving the 
united honours of both gods and dcemo7is§, 

I do not affirm that the Heathens had no daemons 

of a different kind from those which were of humaa 

extract j|. The foregoing reflections were merely de- 

\ si";ned 

*Oii this difference of rank and station^ see Hierocles ia secua- 
dttxnAur. Carm. p. 41. 

^Plutarch. Vit, Romul. p. 36, A. ed. Paris, j and in his book de' 
Detect. Orac. he speaks of human souls as commencing first heroes, 
then dsemonsy and afterward advanced to a more sublime degree. 

J De Is. & Osir. p 36 r. 

§ Kat ^eon xai ^etifxovca". These sentiments of Phitnrch are confirmed 
by other writers. Diodorus Siculus (p. 3, ed. Rhodomani), after 
speaking of Hercules, adcis* Ttpv it aWan ayaQw ari^m it fxh hp^'iKoeif, 
ii h la-^exr tijulw irv^^^ov. It ;ilso appears from the case of the Greek 
Hercules, as related by Pausanias, (Corinthiac. 1 ii. c x. p. 133, ed. 
Kuhnii,) that heroes rose by degrees to the rank of go Is, and came 
to be worshipped as such. (For the worship paid to the gods was 
different from that paid to the heroes.) 

iJSome of the latest philosophers, in particular, (such as Apu- 
leiusde Deo Socrut, p. 690.) fancied chat there was a higher kind of 

dxmons^ 
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signed to shew, that the higher order of daemons i^ p 
not so frequently spoken of as is generally supposed j 
and that the common hypothesis is built, upon weak 
grounds. I shall now assign those reasons which in^- 
duce me to think, that by daemons (such, I mean, as 
were tfiemore immediate objects of the established wor- 
ship amongst the antient nations, particularly • the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans,) we are to understand ' 
beings of an earthly origin, or such departed human 
souls as were believed to become daemons. Hesiod*, 
and many other poets f, who have recorded the antient 
history or traditions on which the public faith and 
worship were founded, assert that the men of the 
golden age, who were supposed to be very good, t>e- j 
came daemons after death, and dispensers of good 
things to mankind. This account of diipmons is folly 
confirmed by the other writings of the antient Heathens. 
Many passages have been produced from those writings 
by several learned modems X, in which daemons most 
have the same meaning as in Hesiod. And there are 
many more which I do not remember to have met with 
in any former writers on this subject. Some of these 
passages have been already cited ; and a much greater 
number we shall have occasion to cite in the sequel. 
I will Jier^ only take notice of two from Celsus, be-» 

dxmoasy who had never inhabited human bodies. Ammonius ia 
Plutarch entertained the same sentiment. De Pefect. Orac. p. 43 r, ^ 
torn. ii. ed. Paris. 1624. 

* Hesiod. Oper. 8e Dier. 1. i. 110. 

f Plato's Cratylus, p. 358, torn. i. ed. Serrani. 

J Mr. Jos. McUe and Dr. Sykes. 

cause 
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they serve to shew how long the word preserved 

i^nal import^ and was used to describe a deified 

Thus Celsus* insults Christians under their 

ings : Yimr dcemon, or, as y&ii say, (he Son of 

gives you no help. In another placet? after 

ing of the followers of Marcion, he adds, Othets 

to themselves another master and dcemon. Perhaps 

^uld be as useless as it would be endless to collect 

s passages from the writings of the HeatKens, in 

ii mention is made of daemons in the sense here as- 

1; For still some would allege that the word oc- 

d firequently in a different meaning. Our main de- 

(which is to explain and justify the Scripture re- 

ntation of the Heathen deities) will be answered, 

cBn be shewn that the more immediate objects of 

e worship in the most polished Heathen nations 

deified mortals. This, at the same time, may 

to sh6w in what sen^e it is most natural to un- 

and the word daemons when it is used to describe 

' gods, 

lat the more immediate objects of popular adora- 
amongst the Heathens were deified human beings, 
fact attested by all antiquity, whether Pagan, 
8h or Christian. Let the Heathens themselves 
c, and kt us credit Ae united testimony of their 
>rians, their poets, and tlieir philosophers, to a 
which they could not but admit, though it re- 
ided so much to their dishonour. We shall begin 
the doctrine of the historians; because it is clear 

.pud Origen^.c. Cels. 1. viil. § 39»^ 803. f P, %^%, 
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and explicit, and may sen^e to guide us through tjic 
labyrinths of the Pagan theology. Herodotus*, when 
speaking of the Persians, says. They have iieiihet 
stattieSf nor temples, nor altars. — What I take to h 
their reason^ iv, that they don't believe, like the Greeks, 
that the gods are of the race of men-f. Now, inas- 
much as the Greeks derived their religion from the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, and spread it amongst th< 
Romans, there can be no* doubt but that the gods oJ 
all these people were of human race. Philo Byblius J. 
the translator of Sanchoniathon's History of the GodSj 
expressly assures us thxit the Phoeriicians and Egyp' 
tianSy from wlwm other people derived this custom, 
reckoned those amongst the greatest gods who had b^fi 
benefactors to the human race: and that to them they 
erected pillars and statues, and dedicated sacred festi' 
vals. Diodorus Siculus § treats largely concerning the 
Gentile theology ; and he speaks of it as the opinion 
of antiquity, '^ that there were two classes of godsj 
the one eternal and immortal,*' (the natural gods 
spoken of above;) '^ the other such as were bom up- 
on the earth, and arrived at the titles and honours of di- 
vinity on account of the blessings they bestowed upon 
mankind |j.'' He considers Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo and 
the rest, as the primary gods oi Paganism, and yet 
speaks of them as illustrious men. 

• Lib. i c. 1 ^t. 

J Apud Euseb. Piaep. Ev. 1, i, c. ix. p. 32« 

§ Lib. i, & V. 

11 Lib. i. p. 12, ed. Rhoddmani. 

The 
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The poets deliver the same sentiments concerning 
the gods as the historians do. In their thcogony*, or 
generation of the gods, (which was the same thing 
with their cosmogony, or generation of the world,) 
and in their fabulous theology, we have an account 
both of their natural and hero gods ; though by mix- 
ing together their herology and physiology they have 
introduced much confusion into their system of divi- 
nity. With regard to the principal objects of popular 
worship, they have given us an account of their birth 
and parentage, of their marriage and offspring, and 
have entered into a detail of their actions f- What- 
ever sublime titles the poets bestow upon them, they 
hold them out to our view chiefly under a human 
character. Nor is there any just reason to affirm that 
the poets invented what they say concerning their 
gods. For their works are either faithful records of 
anticht traditions, or accurate representations of life 
and manners. Epic and dramatic writings do not 
allow any deviation from truth and justness of cha- 
racter. 

It is when reading the philosophers that it becomes 
us most to be upon our guard, if we would not be 
led into mistakes concerning the Pagan deities. When 
they began to reasdn upon the nature of the gods. 
Innumerable objections arose in their minds against 
the vulgar system of theology ; which some of them 
derided, and others endeavoured to refine and im- 
prove. Shocked at the absurdity of the worship paid 



♦ See Hesiod'sThcogony, and Homer's II. xiv. ver. zai. 
f See what was said above concerning Jupiter, p. 1 1 1, z 12. 



ICfc 
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to dead persons, they might be willing to persuade 
themselves and others, that their daemons were spiri- 
tual substances of a more noble origin than the hu- 
man race. They undertook to determine, with what 
sort of beings all the different regions of the universe 
were peopled ; and some of them filled the aether with 
such daemons as had never been men. But we have 
no concern here with the speculations of the philoso- 
phers, who on this as on other points contradicted one 
another, and themselves likewise. It is sufficient to our 
present purpose to observe, that they were not able to 
deny that the public worship was directed to men who 
had been raused to the rank of gods and daemons, 
Socrates *, indeed, judged it difficult to declare the 
origin of daemons ; which at first sight seems scarce 
consistent with a persuasion that they were of human 
extract. Nevertheless, he thought they were natives 
of this lower world, proceeding from the commerce 
of celestial with mortal beings. Perhaps this strange 
commerce was what created the difficulty in the breast 
of Socrates ; for he rejected many of the common 
fables concerning the gods. Nor does it certainly 
Appear, that even the celestial beings concerned in 
these amours were not originally mortals, though 
afterwards advanced to a deified state. Plato com- 
mends Hesiod and the other poets who affirmed that 
whenever, any good man dies he lecomes a d^monf, 

♦ Plato's Timaus, p. 4*819 ed. Basil. 

f rwTtfi ietifjtw. Plat. Cratyl. p. 398, torn. i. ed. Serrani. See also 
Maxim. Tyf. diss, xxvii. p. 283, ed. Pavis. 

He 
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e elsewhere speaks to the same purpose*. The 
tter Platonists^ though they endeavoured to soften 
le absurdity of the established system of theology, 
mid not but admit ^ class of gods and daemons 
lat had been human souls. Varro, the most learned 
* all the RomanSj asserted, as St. Augustin informs 
( t^ that one would be at a loss. to find, in the writ* 
igs of the antients, gods who had not been men. 
icero % contends, ** that the whole heaven was al* 
i06t entirely filled with the human race, that even 
le greater deities § were originally natives of this 
iwer world, that their sepulchres were shewn in 
^«ece, and^he traditions concerning them preserved 
i the mysteries." In like manner Pliny ||, La- 

* M Amt wit Si wJisMtfy im vur are 9f Visions gfUm generation, and - 
Mir iamtmt ; mi f»e ti t gi i fir rwr U vftnh^ ami ad$n tieir sepuUbrttp 
the uptiUknt rf dammu. He affirms tl|e tame concerning all who 
are judged excellently good in life, in whatever manaer they Uie, 
ito de RepnbL.' X* y. p, 46S, Com. ti. ed. Serrani. 
f Oe Civic Dei, I. via. 

) Q^? UKum prope catlam, ne plvres persequar, nonne hu- 
um geoere coropletum est?— Ipsi illi, majonim gentium t^i qui 
taitur, liinc a nobis profecti in caelum reperientur. Qpaere, quo- 
■I demonetrantur sepalchra in Graecia : reminiscere, quoniam es 
rCiaCiity quae traduntur mysterlis: tam deniqne, quam hoc latd 
leatt inteiiiget. Ttitc. Quaest. 1. h c. I2> 13. It is affirmed in 
cero's <liisdogue de Nat. Deor. i. i. chat every age honoured the ia* 
•tors of the use of food, ut deos omnium clarissimos. See also 
i.c.41. 1. iii. c 159 13. and compare Lactant. 1. i c. xv. p. 85. 1. ii. 
ii. p. 146. Euseb. Dem. Ev. l.viii. p; 364. 
{ The greater deities were 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
H Piin. Nat Hist. 1. ii. c. 7. 
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bco*'^ Scniusf and others speak openly 'of the origin 
of the gods. And Plutarch himself vindicates the dei- 
fication of human souls, by the principles of reason 
and philosophy J. Not only did Atheists and Epicu- 
reans assert that the Heathen gods had been men; 
this was a point allowed by the zealous supporters of 
the established religion, even in an age when the 
improvements in science ex*posed it to contempt. 

These testimonies of the Heathens are fully con- 
firmed hy facts which canrtot be disputed, particularly 
by the very nature of the worship paid to the Heathen 
cfeities. If no argument can be drawn from the sacri- 
fices § which were offered them ; yet their images^ 
columns, shrines, reliqucs, altars (or grave-stones)^ 

• Servius (upon the third ^^neid) says, ]|.abeo in libris qui appeU 
lantur, De diis quibus origo animalis est, ait esse qusdam sacra^ 
quibus anrmx humanx vertuntur in deos. 

f Serv. ad Mn. viii. I. 319. 

J See the passage from Plutarch cited above, p. 115. • 

§ Deified human ghosts might more naturally be supposed to be 
nourished by the fumes of incense and the steams of slaughtered 
beasts* ascending from their altars, than the sun, moon ahd stars. 
See Origen c. Cels. I. vii. c. 334, 33^. Concerning the idea of sacri- 
fices as the nourishment of the gods, consult Aristoph. Aves, ver. 183, 
1515. Euseb. Praep. -Ev. 1. V. p. 181. Lucian. Prometh. torn. i. 
p.jS], ed. Graev. De Sacrificiis, ib. p. 3,66. Porphyr. de Abstin. IJi. 
c xlii. p. 86, ed. Cantabr. We are told by Eusebius (Pricp. Ev. I. m. 
c. 9.) that in the earliest ages, when the stars only were adored, 
thty litre not honoured by animal sacrifices ; which seem therefore to have 
been principally directed to the hero gods. See above, p. 11 r. Ne- 
vertheless, it must be acknov. ledged, that such Pagans and Chris- | 
tians as believed the Heathen god's to be a different order of daemons 
from human souls, represented those dxmons as nourished by liba- 
tions and sacrifices. 

4 • and , 
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and temples (which were their sepulchres), are suffi- 
cient proofs that the objects of public worship were 
such dead men and women as superstition deified *. 
YsVQXi funeral rites f were performed in their honour.. 
Euhemerus therefore in his Sacred Histor}^, besides 
recording the pedigree and actions of the Heathen 
gods, pointed out the very places where they were 
buried. His history was translated into Latin by 
Ennius, and is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus with- 
out any marks of disapprobation. Those who cen- 
sured X were not able to confute the substance of his 

system. 

♦ See Sir Is. Newton's Chronology, p. 159, 160. and especially 
Mr. Jos. MeUe's Works, p. 632, 634. Th^the stately tombs of the 
Heathen gods became public temples, is also shewn by Eusebius^ 
Praep. Ev. 1. ii. c. 6. 

f Mede's Works, p. 628, 630. Lowth on Is. viii. 19. Cicero de 
Nat..Deor. 1. i c. 15. Lucan thns addresses Egypt : 

— Tu plang'ens hominem testaris Osirin. L. yiii. vcr. 833. 

J It has been said by learned men, upon the authority of a pas- 
sage in Cicero, (de Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 42.) that the opinion of £uhe« 
menus was generally regarded by the Heathens asi atheism, or at 
least as great impiety. Were this true, the most that it would 
prove is, that the Heathen gods were not regarded as dead men by 
their worshippers, thougtt they were really such. But what some 
represent as the general sentiment of the Heathens, is nothing more 
than the objection of Cotta, under the character of an Academ'cy 
whic'.i he could not sustain without proposing the difficulties and 
objections with which his subject was embarrassed. See Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 1. iii . c. 39. and 1. i.e. 5. Cotta says, Ab Euhemero 
autem et mortes et sepulturae demonstrantur deorum ; and then asks 
the following question : Utrum igitur hie confirmasse viJetur reli- 
gionera, an penitus totam sustulisse ? This objection is not designed 
to disprove the fact, that the Her.'-hens worsliipped dead persons ; 
but to expose the absurdity of that worship. Cotta admitted the 
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system. If the mere absurdity of an opinion would 
prove that it was never entertained, what a blank 
would this reasoning make in the history of religion 
amongst the Pagans ! 

We go on to examine the opinion of the Jeu's con- 
cerning the Heathen gods. With respect to the wri- 
.ters of the Old Testament ; though they knew that 
the Pagans believed in sidereal and elementary deities^ 

fact, and knew that the worship itself ]>ointed out the objects of it : 
Qno quid ahsurdiusi qnam«--hon|ines jam morte deletos repotiere in 
decs, quorum omnis cultus esset futurns in luctu } Cicero de Nat. 
Peor.l u c. 15. Plutarch also censures the doctrine of Euhcmerus 
15 productive of atheism, De Is. et Osir. p. 359, F. p. 360. Never- 
theless, from this treatise it appears that the Egyptian priests ac- 
knowledged that Osiris and the other gods of Egypt had been m^ n. 
Kay, Phitarch himself confesses (p. 359, E.) that those who hold 
this opinion, fx^^'tv »^9 rm Wrc^tvixnon Bvn^tiat, have the support of 
history; to which he opposes speculation, p. 360. This, confirms 
what was observed coucerning the philosophers^ p. 119. I admit, 
however, that the doctrine of Euhemelrus might even in the opinion 
of the vulgar Heathens be very liable to the censure cf impiety 2 
and certainly was liable^ to this censure, if he maintained (as possibly 
he did, or might be thought to maintain,) that the Heathen gods 
were m<re men, not advanced to a deified state ; or that the Hea- 
thens had no other gods but these. In this view he might well pass 
for an atheist. The deification of men presupposed the existence of 
the natural gods, with whom tliey were associated, and from whom 
they derived their power and authority. And therefore, if he re« , 
jected the natural gods, he would be thought not to believe in any 
gods at all. With this he seems to be charged by Theophil. Antio. 
chen. ad Autolyc. I. iii. p. 2101 ed. Oxon. Concerning Euhemerusy 
see Euseb. Prasp. Hv.-l. ii. c. ii. p. 59, where there is an extract from 
the sixth book of Diodorus Siculus, now lost. S e also Lactantiusy 
Div. Instit. 1. i. c. ii. p. 6s. & de Ira Dei^ c ii. p. 62, ed. Lugd. Bat. 
s66o. 

yet 
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yet they very properly describe their gods as dead* 
persons ; because it was to such that the public wor* 
sliip was more immediately directed. Here it should 
be observed, that when they describe the Heathen 
gods as dead persons^ they consider them as what 
they really were, not what they were conceived to he 
by their worshippers, as some have asserted : for thtir 
worshippers regarded them as men advanced to divine 
power and dominion. In contradistinction from these^ 
the antient prophets called Jehovah the only living \ 
God. Those Jews who translated the Old Testament 
into the Greek language (l mean the authors of that 
version which is called the Septuagint) style the Hea- 
then gods dcemons J. And it has been generally sup* 
posed^ tlxat by daemons they meant certain created 
Spirits of a celestial origin, who, though fallen from 
God and virtue, possess a very extensive power over 
tbis lower world. This however is a point that ought 

- * This is implieU in that declaration which Moses required each 
Israelite to raake, at offering tlie first fruits of every year, Deur. 
XXvi. 14 I lutve not given aygbt tbtreof for [ov to) the diaef^ to any Ilea* 
tlien deity ; which supposes that each of those deities was nothing 
more than a dead person. Such was Isis, to whom Spencer and. hb 
Cierc think there is here a peculiar reference. Those who partook, 
of the sacrifices offered to the Pagan gods are taid to cat the iacrifidu 
»f the dead ^ Ps. cvi 28, compared with Numb, xxv- i, 1, 3. It was 
because the Heathen deities were dead men, that Isaiah reproaches 
those who had recourse to their pretended oracles, as seeking for tht 
living to the d end t Is. viii. 19. 

f Deut. Y. i6. Josh, iii.- 10. i Sam. xvii. 26. z Kings xix. 4. 
Jeiem. x. 10. Dan. vi. 26^ and many other places. 

J Tbey saerifeed unto demons ^ }«u,uoiui?, Deut. XXxii. I 7. All the gods 
•f the Hiuthen are damons^ ^aifxvua, Ps. XCv. 6. They tacrifced their •iins 
and their daughters untu dimoni, hufxmctf^ Ps. Cvi, ^7 » 
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not to be taken for granted. The authors of the Sep- 
tuagint were not unacquainted with the Greek learn- 
ing. They could not therefore be ignorant that the; 
. Heathens did not acknowledge any created spirits ; 
or at least that, according to their established system 
of theology, the world and every thing in it was 
either eternal or begotten, not created. As little rea- 
son is there to suppose them ignorant iii what sense the 
word dcemovs was used by the Heathens, both in their 
writings and in their common discourse. No word 
in the Greek lanfruairc could be morefaniihar to them; 
especicilly as applied to the objects of popular adora- 
tion, or such human spirits as. were .supposed to be- 
come ' daemons, whether considered as good or evil. ' 
Now, why should it be presumed that these writers 
use this word in a sense di'fferent from all the Greeks, 
when speaking upon the same subject ? Besides, did 
not the authors of the Septuagint version know (\vhat 
all the world knew) that the Heathen gods had once 
been men ? Could they be ignorant, that in the 
books which they translated, and whijh they acknow- 
ledged to be inspired, these gods were represented in 
this their true light ? Qr, shall it betaken for granted, 
that in open contradiction to the inspired writers, and 
in defiance of their owil inward convictions, they 
were capable of affirming that all the Heathen gods 
were of a different origin from mankind ? Such a 
degree of extravagance and wickedness as this implies 
ought not to be charged upon any writers without 
the strongest proofs. For these reasons, it appears 
to mo most probable tliat they used the word to ex- 

• ' \)ress 
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press sugh human spirits as became daemons. And 
I am confirmed in this opinion by attending to the 
particular occasions on which they use it *. As to 
the other Jews who wrote in the Greek language, 
they were no strangers to this meaning of daemons. 
We have already had occasion to explain the senti- 
ments of Philof. Wiih respect to Josephus^ he 
says expressly, Dcemons are the spirits of wicked 
men %* This shews, that in the writings of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, particularly those who lived near the 
eommencement of the Christian aera, the word is to 
be understood of such departed human spirits as be- 
came daemons. 

Is it not natural then to suppose that it bears the 

same mv^aning in the New Testament P There the 

Heathen deities are called daemons: Those things 

^tvkich the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, or 

dcemons §• St. Paul^ whose language this is, was a 

• It will be shewn belowj-that the passages in the Hebrew text 
which correspond to those cited above (note J, p. 125) from the Sep- 
tuaginty manifestly, refer to the hero gods of the Heathens. I add 
here that when the authors of this version say, Is. Ixv. 11, that the 
Jews prepared a table to a damon, tk ieufxoftoOf it seems to me more rTatu- 
' ral to understand them as reproaching the Jews with sacrificing to 
some Heathen daemon, than ^o any fallen angel. See Luwth m loc. 
and compare Dr. Sykes's Further Enquiry, p. 35. 

•f- See above, page 1 14. 

t "^^ y*P xa'^cuuiva ^a.fjteyietf ravra h wovwpwv tfnv avB^afffacv Tntvixara, 
De Bel. Jud. 1. vii. c. vi. § 3. ^ ' • 

§ A«t/uo»jO{;. The apostle adds, Ixvould not that ye ibould la^je fJlov)^ 
ship lu'ttb devils, ^Ai/utonvVy damo/is. Te cannot diink the cup of the Lordy and 
the cup nfdfuJls, Isnum.Wy damans : ye cannot be partakers of ibe fable of the 
Lord, and (f the tuble of devils^ iaifAmtiVj damons, i Cor» X, lo^xi. 
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person of extensive learning, and well acquainted with, 
the theology of the Gentiles, which represented human 
spirits as becoming daemons after death . He knew that 
these daemons were the very persons to whom the Gen- 
tiles offered their sacrifices. At the same time he wzs 
conversant in those writings of the inspired prophets 
which taught that the IJeathen- gods were men and 
women deceased. He himself (in imitation of those 
prophets) distinguishes Jehovah from them by the title 
of the living* God. Now, if he knew them to be- 
long to the human, species, would he deny that they 
had been men, and affirm that they were angels? To 
suppose that he would, is to charge him, not with 
error, but with wilful falsehood : a charge that can- 
not be supported but by putting a sense upon his 
language, which, to say the least, was not the most 
usual and common one. Besides, this apostle was 
not only himselPCvell acquainted with the theology of 
the Gentiles, but was writing to Gentiles, who knew 
that according to their theology human spirits be- 
came daemons after death ; and who would naturally 
understand him as referring to Jupiter, Venus, and 
other men and women, whom they had once wor- 
shipped under this very character. Would not St. 
Paul then use the word dcemon in the same sense in 
which he knew it v/ould be understood by those Gen- 
tiles to whom he was writing? If you say he borrowed 
it from the Jews who spoke the Greek language, par- 
ticularly the authors of the Septuagint, you suggest 
a new proof of the point we would establish ; for it 

^Acts xiv. 15. 2 Ck)r. vi. 16. x Thess i. 9. 

must 
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, must be admitted that he would employ it^ as we have 
seen they did, to describe such human spirits as were 
called daemons. There are passages in St. Paul's 
writings, and in other places of the New Testament, 
where it cannot bear a different meaning*. 

In the late, controversy upon this subject, both 
parties seem to have committed several great mistakes. 
I shall take notice of .a very essential one relative to 
our present argument. On the one side it was asserted 
that daemon never signi6es an evil being till after the 
limes of -Christ; whereas the word is indifferent in 
itself, and is used in a bad .as well as a good sense by 
very antient writers f. On the other side, it was af- 
firmed 

•When Sr. Paul preached to the Athenians Jesus Christ as risen 
from the d^ad, he seemed to some of his hearers a setter forth ofttrangt 
gods, BaifMun, dtemos'i (Acts xvii. tS, 2 2.) which| as our translators 
tliemselres were sensible, cannot signify tf.-vi's (in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that word), but must denote df'tpedmeni the Athenians 
imagining that St. Paul was recommending a new deity> who bad 
■once been a man. Nor can it be supposed that St. Paul himself^ in 
his a(!dressto the Athenians, would use the word in a sense dilEiereot 
frotn what they did, when he calls them hirilten/jMita^nfmK, (ver. A&.) 
ffrtons much adActed ta tie nionkif efdamciUf or gods of humanr original ; 
for to such gods all the devotion of the Athenians and other Greeks 
was directed. The worship of canonized saints amongst the idola- 
trous Christians is called "the iottrint concemlrtg damom^ \ Tim* iv. I. 
(explained above, ch. iii- sect. i. p. 105.) And khc same corns^ars 
of Christianity are reproached, for not rcpentkig of the wttrkj «if 
their hands, that tbty tbmdd »•/ Htfwtkip denmnsy (Rev is. 20.) whkh 
must refer to smnt vmrthif^ and mage jtmrtbif : for who caa charge 
Christians with the worship of wicked spirits^ as such \ 

•\ If the first daemons .were all good, as Dr. Sykes asserts, >l it be- 
cause the first men (whose souls they were), the men of the goldaa 
age, were ali good. Fiir we shall shew that the Heathens thought 
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firmed that daemons in general, and the bad in parti- 
cular, were spirits of a celestial origin, and that it was 

that the departed spirits of good and bad men became respectively 
good and bad daemons. There is therefore ground to presume, that 
as soon as mankind degenerated, their departed spirits v^oiildbe rc- 

• presented as wicked and mischievous, that is, as bad daemons. The 
comiTion or constant use of iamon in the earliest ages in a good 
sense, unless when xaxscor fo:ne similar epithet is joined with it, js 
owing to its being applied at first to the deified souls of good men; 
Plutarch tells us, (in liis'Lifc of Dion, near the beginning, p. 958, ed. 
Paris. 1614.) that it -uus the opinion of the aniitnts, thjt evil and mischievous 
tIamoHSy out cf ci.vy and hatred io good rren, oppose nvhatever they do. In his 
treatise concerping Isis and Osiris, (p. 360.) he speaks of dsem.ons 
who had a mixture of virtue and vice in their character, and repre- 
sents Xenocratcs and Empedocles as believing there were such dae- 
mons. From those writings of the antients which are come down 
to us, we accordingly find that they used the word diemon in a bad 
sense, and applied i&'uot only to the principle of evil, but to other 
malignant Spirits. Pythagoras held dasmons ivho sent diseases to 
men and cattle ; D'.ogcn. Laert. Vit. Pythag. p. 5 f4, ed. Amst. And 
though some of t!i6 Heathens might regard evils as the infliction5 of 
j-astice, and it is possible that naKoi ^ai,uosv may signify sometimes 
(and particularly in HoiTier, as Dr. Sykes contends) an adverse *dae- 

lltion ; nevertheless, the hurtful daemons were generally considered 
as violent and cruel in their nature, and were accordingly to be ap- 
peased by cruel rites. Besides, they were thought to instigate men 

■ to wieicedoebS. Zaleucus in his preface to his Laws (apud Stobaeum, 
ftbrm. ^a.) supposes that an evil daemon might be present with a 
tnan^ tpETrrv wpo; aJiKtar, to injluejjce him to injustice. Empedocles (ac- 
eordii^g .to Plutaixh. de Is. et Oiir. p. 361, and in lib. Ktfi rou 

■ tfin J«v£(^?o-fi«<) Fpoke of daemons who were punished for their 
crimes. And Ocellus Lucanus, in a passage to. be cited immediately, 
•nrakes express mention of wicked daemons. These Instances are 
sufficient to shew in general, what alone they are here produced 
t« she W|i that the most >antient writers beli«ved in had as well^s 

if^d daemons. Accordingly ^aifxovtot frequently occurs in them^ a& 
*fi teim of reproi»ch as well as ppaise. ^ ■ 

-of 
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of the latter (or of apostate angels) that the word was 
to be understood, both in the Septuagint and in the 
passages of St. Paul cited above. We may allow 
(what however has not hitherto been est:^blished by 
clear and certain* evidence), that in the places under 
our present consideration the word is to be taken in a 

*It seems to me difliculuto determine with absolute certainty, 
whether dg'*ion is used in a good or in a bad sense in the LXX. It 
might, J;ossil>!y, be chosen on account of its ambiguity: for the 
authors of that version werp not disposed. to give offence to the Pa* 
gans; amongst whom they lived; nor were they free themselves 
from every tincture of Paganism. Were we certain in what sense 
it was to be understood in the LXX, we should be equally certain 
of the meaning of it in the writings ont. Pauls inasmuch as this 
apostle (atul indeed all the writers of the New Testament) aJopted 
the style and diction of the LXX. That in both, dan.on is to be takea 
in a bad sense, seems to me somewhat /irobable, for the foUowmg 
reasons. Some of the Heathens themselves inferred from the ac- 
' tions ascribed to their gods, and the rites by which they were ap- 
peased, that th.^y were not gods, but evil dajmons. Sse Plutarch, 
fie Is ct Oiir. p. 361^ B. p 362, E. ct de Defect. Orac p. 417, C. D, 
Compare Porphyr. dc Abst. 1 ii sect. 36, 37 4s. The Jews who 
wrote in the Greek, language use damon in a bad sense, particularly 
Josephus (cited above) and the translator of Tobit, ch. iii. 8. 
ch. vi 17. Grotius thought ** that the Hel'eiiists used J«ius;» ip ;iii ill 
sense, as the Hebrews did Baa! ; though both originally indifferent 
in their signification." No:p on Matth. i/. 24. Lr»sr!y, the New 
Testament does certainly, on some occasions, by dacn4o:s mean evil 
spirits,tMatth. ix, 34. James ii. 19: and therefore the word may- 
have the same meaning when it is applied to the Heathen gods. Oa 
the other hand, Philo tells us that the people spoke as commonly o£ 

I 

good as of evil daemons, itsnti^ Js ayaSotc^^'at/xovac xai >t;x-Lf xjj/^yj-tv h 
ir/\\o». De Gigantibus, p. 236, ed. Paris. Philo however more fre- 
quently speaks the language and sentiments of the Plaicnic philo- 
sophers than of the Jews. 
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bad sense, and is applied to wicked spirits. Never- 
theless, it cannot be inferred from hence, that these 
wicked spirits were originally of a higher order than 
mankinds For, as the souls of many good men were 
thought to become good daemons after death ; so it 
was a prevailing opinion,, that the departed souls of 
many bad men became bad daemons. Thales, Pytha- 
goras, Plato and the Stoics, as we learn from Plutarch *, 
represented heroes as souls separated from their bodies, 
and as being good or bad according to their respective 
characters. The Platonists commonly held the very 
same language with respect to dcemonsf. From so 
early a writer as OceJJps.Lucanus we learn, that such 
as are begotten unth injury and intemperance are-wicked^ 
and will b^ evil dcemonsX' And there is no i\otion 
which prevailed more generally over the Heathen 
world, from the earliest ages, than that concerning 
the power c^ ghosts to haunt and torment mankindj^ 
particularly ^e ghosts of those who died a violent 

•DcHacit. Phil. 1. i c. 8. 

•f* Plerique tamen ex PiaConis maglsterio, daemones putant animas 
Corporeo munere lib«ratas : laudabiliam quoque virorum asthereos 
dxmones, improborum vero noceates. Chalcid. in Platon. Tim* 
ccjtxxv. p. 330. Compare Origen contra Celt. 1. vii. p. 334. l>r. 
iftammond on Matth. viii. 28. refers to HieronymutMagius (Miscel* 
Ian. 1. iv. c. 12.) in proof of its having been the opinion of the 
antients, that human souls were turned into devils. But, as I have 
never seen the works of that author (which I am informed are in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford }, I cannot tell what authorities hd 
cites. 

fU9fum,itn M««l44fi«ft( ta-nruk. Ocellus JLucan. p 53i>ed. Galei« 

death :. 
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death * : which may easily incline us to believe that 
the doctrine of the philosophers concerning evil men's 
becoming evil daemons after death was the creed of 
the vulgar. From the Heathens the same or similar 
opinions passed to the Jews, whose doctors taughtf 
^^ that the souls of the damned are for some time 
changed into devils, in order to be employed in tor- 
meriting mankind." Josephus (as we have already 
seen J) affirms that dcemoiis were the souls of wicked 
me7t* Even Asmodeus (who is often described as the 
prince of evil spirits, and reckoned the very same as 
Sammael and Belzebub) is represented by the Jews 
as having for his mother Nahemah, the sister of Tu- 
bal-Cain§. Some of them taught that daemons were 
the offspring of Sammael (the prince of daemons) and 
Eve, before Adam knew her : others said Adam was 
their father, and Lilith their mother (|: and some 

♦ In Hor2ce*s Epodes, (1. v. cp. v. vcr. 91.) the boy whom the 
sorceress intended to murder thus menaces her: 
Q^in, ubi perire jussus exspiravero^ 

Nocturnus occurram furor ; 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus ; 
Q^ae vis Deorum est Manium. 
Compare Dido's threatening to .Sneas, Vtrg. ^n. iv. 3S4; and what 
Tertullian says concerning the aori and the iiuntbanatl, whom the ma- 
gicians invoked. De Animr, c. Ivii. p. 305. 

f See Calmet*s Dictionary, un<ler the article Ditmin ; and Tiieo« 
phylact as cited by Grotius on Matt. viii. 28. 
t Page 127. 

§ Elias Levita in Lexico suo. 

II See Calmet*s Dictionary, under the article Amtmt. Vandale de 
Origin, ac Progressu Idolat. p. 1 x i, 1 1 2> 125, 116. Buxtorf s Lexic*. 
Cbald. Talmud. Basnage's History of the Jcwf > bode iv. ch. xi. 
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inio-ht asslg-n them a still dlflercnt orio;!n. It was a 
common opinion, that daemons were the degenerate 
sons of God described by Moses*, and their issue by 
the daughters of men, the latter especially. To these 
they added the souls of other wicked men. These 
were the daemons with which they were best ac- 
quainted; of whom therefore they most frequently 
speak. Had Dr. Sykes and his opponents attended 
to these sentiments of antiquity, the former would 
not have found his account in denying, nor the latter 
in asserting, that daemons, in the passages iti qifes- 
tion, (from thje Septuagint and the writings of St. 
Paul,) were wicked spirits : for, when the Jews used 
the word in a bad sense, they understood by it the 
spirits of such wicked men as were thought to be 
changed into ds^mons. So that, whether the trans- 
lators of the Old and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment took tKe word in a good or a bad sense, the ar- 
guments urged above, to shew that human spirits 
w«re intended, hold good. 

The Qiristiati Fathers^ instead of contradicting the 
Sentiments here advanced (as is generally supposed), 
seem to me in some measure to confirm them. There 
is no one point that they more unanimously or stre- 
nuously maintain, than that all the Heathen deities 

« 

had been men and women t« 

Here 

■. * • . 

♦<jeo. vi. I. Some of the Jews mistook these sons of God for 
angels ; as was observed above, p. 42, note. Many thought that 
the angels were first corrupted by the love of women ; as appears 
from the Apocryphal book, of Enoch* See Calraet and Basnage. 

/ Tcriullim (ia his Apology, c. ^, xi.J aflirms that Saturn and 
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Here it will be objected, that the Fathers assert 
. ^^ that the Heathen gods were daemons* j and that by 
daemons they meant fallen angels." In order to our 
forming just conceptions of this subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to attend to the proper point which the Fathers 
undertook to maintain against the IJeathens; which 
was this, that those beings whom the Heathens regarded 
as gods were dcemonsf. It was an article of the com- 
mon creed amongst the Pagans, that the souls of 
deifiea men were taken up into heaven, advanced to a 
state 40 divine dominion there, and ranked with the 

Jupiter, and the whole swarm of Heathen deities, were men, and 
tliat they were represented as such by the Pagans themselves, whose * 
consciences would condemn them if they did not allow all those 
whom they worshipped as gods, once to have been men, omnes 
istos deos vestros homines fuisse. See also c. xxviii, xxix. Ac- 
cording to Lactantius, (1. iii. c. xv.) their having no knowledge of 
any kings before Uranus and Saturn, is the reastni why these were 
regarded as the most amient divinities. St. Austin (de Civit. Dei, 
L vi.) says, Euhcmerus, omnes tales deos, non fabulosA garrulitate, 
sed historic^ diligenti.^, homines fuisse, mortalesque conscripsit. 
Vide Minuc. Fcl. c. xxii. Lactant. 1. i. c. xv. p. 85, 86. 1. ii. c. ii. 
p/1^6. Euseb. de Vit Constant. I. ii..'c. xvi. 1. iii. c. xxvi. Dem. 

• 

Evang. I. viii. p.'364. Arnob. passim. According to Minucius Fe- 
lix (p. 121, 112, ed. Davis.), Cyprian (de Jdol. Vanit. p. 12.), and 
Austin (de CiviL Dei, 1. viii. c. v. 57.), Leo, the Egyptian chief 
priest, discovered to Alexander the Great that most of the Hea- 
then gods had been men. 

* A»ifA.ovia. ua-i ii ^loi tw t9v»v. Just. Mart. c. Trypho. p. 3 10. . 

f Thus TertuUian addresses tke Heathens, Ipsi putatis eos €sse 
deos, quos nos daemones scimus. Ad Scap> init. c. ii; Justin Martyr 
also, in his Apolbgy, reproaches the Pagans with mistaking evil 
daemons for gods. See TertulUan's Appl. c, xxii. and De Animaj 
€• Ivii* 
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immortal gods*. Herein their deification did pro- 
perly consist. These gods were commonly regarded 
as goodt beings, whose merit J to mankind gave 
them a title to the honours of divinity. Now it is 
evident that the Heathens might assert, and Chris- 
tians deny, their deification; and at the same time 
both of them allow that they had once been men. 
When Christians affirmed that the Heathen gods 
were daemons, I acknowledge that they used the word 
in a bad sense §, as they generally do on other occa- 

• Good daemons inhahttcd the higher regions of the, air. When 
they commenced gods, they were exalted to heaven. Djodorus Si- 
culus (1. i. p. 12, ed. Rhodomadi) ranks the gods ,tak.en from earth 
tv'ith those in heaven, aX'kovq tx tcutwv [rwy ev •vfam &£«»] tviyutu^, 
x. T. X. Arces attigic i^neas, Horace, Carm. 1. iii. od. iii. ver. xo. says 
of Hercules* The Egyptian priests (according to Plutarch, de Is. ct 
Osir. p. 359') taught, that the souls of their earthly gods n wfaim 
yafjivuv aa-Tftt, They became immoital, according to the golden 
verses ascribed to Pythagoras, 

29-fftai a&Marcq bio^ A/M^poro;, •oK iri dvunc* 

Th« change from a daemon into a god is from a mittaBley passible ^ mor* 
fo/ nature into a nature immittablej impasslbUf and immortal, Plutarch. 
de Defect. Orac p. 41 6. See also the passage from Plutarch cited 
above, p. 115. and Cicer. dc Nat* Deor. l.ii. c. xxtv. 

f Menander says, We must m/ tbinh any Jamen to be evil, hurtful to a 
good life, but every god to be goed. And Euripides makes Iphigeaia (in 
Taur. ver. 391 ) say, Ov^iva ya^ oifxai iatix^vonv itvat juwov. Vid. Here, 
fur. 1341. 

jQuos in caelum merita VQcaverint, colunto; was part of the. 
^oman law. And from Cicero de Nat. Deor. we learn, that the 
^custom was, Ut beneficiis excelltntes viros in caelum fama & volun- 
tate toUerent. 

S^^&^i^ ^' ^^^'* ^' ^"' P' 177* See also p. ft34. 
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sions^ and thought the Scriptures did*. But it will 
not necessarily follow, from their using the word in 
a bad sense, that they applied it to fallen angels : for 
they might refer it to such human spirits as, in those 
agesj were thought to b-,'^ome evil and mischievous 
daemons. 

It must however be allowed that they did believe, 
as the Heathens also did,^ in daemons of a celestial 
origin f, who had never been united to human bo- 
dies ; and tliat several of them maintained that these 
daemons were the gods of the Heathens. And inas- 
much as the authority of these writers has been often 
opposed to (what we judge to be) the proper meaning 
of diBnions in the New Testament, it will be worth 
our while to inquire what regard is due to it in the 
case before us. The Heathens did not worship any 
such beings as we call fallen angels : it was false there- 
fore to affirm that they did. The fathers themselves 
taught that the Heathen gods had alj been men : they 
contradicted themselves, therefore, when they, asserted 
that they were a different order of beings. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency with which they are 
chargeable in relation to the present subject. They 
verj' frequently boasted, that Christians could compel 

"* Id. 1. V. p. 234. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 1. iv. c.> v: St. Aug. de Civ- 
Dei, I. ix. c. xix. 

f LacCantiiiS) ii. 15, says, Trhmegistus callt damons evil angels; s§ 
^veU ttfos be acquainted tvitb ibis^ ipat they bad beeft celestial beings ^ but vfert 
depraved^ and so ivere bectme terrestrial. And in ch. 14. Yit ikSivms thai 
tbere are fv;9 soirtt of damans ^ ibe one celestial, the other terrestrial ; that the 
latter are the autbers of tbe ill tbings tbat are done, tvhose prince is tbe dtvil^ 
v;b9ti^ Triuaegistus calls tbe damonarcb (prince of diemons). 
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the riGathen jrods to confess themselves to be dae 
mons^ and that none of them dar^d to he to a Chris 
tian *. . Nevertheless" these gods, inasmuch as the 
were human spirits, did lie to Christians when the 
declared that they were cefcstiab daemons. The Fa 
thcrs themselves constantly" maintain f that Saturn 
Jupiter, Serapis, iEsculapius, and all the Heathei 
gods, had been mortal merr. Now if the Heathei 
gods#hafl all been men, with what truth could the 
deny this, and call themselves fallen angels ? Ter 
tullian tells us that the Heathen gods and daemon 
wxre only different names of the same beings J ; an- 
yet on other occasions he represents the daemon 
as personating § the Heathen gods : which manifcstl 
supposes that they were diiferent beings. Lactantius 

affirm 

. * Edatur hie allquis sub tribunalibus vestris, quern datmone a| 
constet. Jussus a quolibet Christiano loqui spiritus ille, tarn s 
damonem confitebitiir dc vero, quam alibi, deum de falso. Daern< 

nes Christiano mentiri non audcntes. TertuUiari. Apol. c. xxii 

p. 2Z. Vide etiam Mitiuc. Fel. c. xxvii. Cyprian, ad Donat. p. \ 
De Idol. Vanit. p. lo. Ad Demetrian. p. 133. Lractant. ii. 15. 

-f- Tertullian. Apol. c Xxiii, Minucius Feli^, c. xxvii. con 
pared with the passages cited above, p. 134, note f . 

J Bed hactenus verba, jatn hinc demonstratio rei ipsius, qv 
ostendemus unam esse utriusque nominis qualitatem. Apol. c. xxii 

§ He speaks of a daemon, sub personis defunctorum delitescent! 
Pe Anima, c. Ivii. 

(I They not 9nly canftss tJimselves to. hi damcnsy hut alto declare ihelr ot 
names hy "xvhicb they are ivon hipped m the templet. L act ant. ii. 15. Just: 
JVfartyr says that impure spirits under narious appatitions ivent in unto i 
daughters of tftc/t, and defied boys ; and that ea.h of them vjas invoked 
such a name as be bad given to himself. Apol. i. p. lO. ed. Thiiib. i 

Jiruisined Jupitev, Apollo, &c. were the proper names of the ds 
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affirms that the very names by which the Heathen 
gods were worshipped were the names of djanions ; 
thouffh the whole world knows that thev were the 
real names of men and women. Lastlv, such of the 
primitive Christians as assert that the gods of the 
Heathens were fallen angels, not only contradict cer- 
tain and evident matter of fact, and their own avowed 
opinion of the Heathen gods, but they also contra- 
dict those sacred writings which represent them as 
nothing more than mortal men. 

From the Scriptures, it is plain, the Fathers did 
not borrow their sentiments concerning the Heathen 
gods. -The sacred writers do, perhaps, brand as evil 
daemons those whom the Heathens, regarded^ as 
worthies J and worshipped as gods : but they never re- 
presCTit fallen angels as the gods of Paganism, nor as 
personating those gods, nor as passing under the 
same names. Why then has the language of the Fa- 
thers on this subject been adopted by all succeeding 
ages, with the reverence due only to that of imme- 
drate . inspiration ? Though I do not remember to 
have seen it taken notice of by others, yet it seems 
highly probable that this language was borrowed from 
the Pagan philosophers. Several of the latter asserted, 
as the former did, that those beings wh6m the Hea- 
then world worshipped as gods were evil daemons. . 
'Both of them, in support of, this assertion, urged 
,the same arguments ; such as the actions ascribed to 

mons : but Tertullian seems to have thought the daemons only pro- 
cured themselves to be worshipped under those names, which be- 
longed to deceased men and women« 
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the Heathen gods, the rites appointed to placate them, 
and their opposition to the cause of true piety. Both 
taught that evil daemons were spirits of a celestial 
origin, and that they were inspirers and authors of 
prophecies and miracles *. Nor can we wonder that 

the 

• Plutarch (in his treatise de Is et Osir. p 360, ed Paris. 1624.)^ 
mentions ii as the opinion of the most antient theologistSi anU de- 
clares his own approbation of it, that what is related of Osiris and 
Isis and other hero deities, is not to be considered as aa account 

J 

either of gods or of men; but of certain ^r/a/ damonsy who tran- j 
scend nnankind in power, but, like them, have a mixture of vice j 
iu their ch.tracter. And in his book de Ornculorum Defectu p. 417, 
he argues from the obscenity, cruelty and folly of the worship paid 
to the gods, that it was instituted to avert the wrath of weitdda* 
mons. Compare Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 361. Porphyry (de Abstin. 
sect xxzvi, xxxvii. p. 80, 81.) says, that the man who is studious 
of piety does not offer animal sacrifices to the gods, Iftt/tAort U, but to, 
damans. He describes wicked dsemons, very much in the manner 
the Fathers do, as endeavouring to draw the regards of mankind to 
themselves, as being ambitious of passing for gods, and as calum* 
niating the bett deity ^ rev afirrtv &f9V, sect, xxxix, xl, xlii.'p 83, 84, 
85, 86. He affirms, as the Fathers do, that evil daemons are nou- 
rished by libations and the steams of the sacriii^'es, sect, xlii p. 86 ; 
and that they personate ^the gods, sect. xl. p. 84. Philo, who was 
more properly a Platonist than a Jew, had said long before, that 
evil spirits usurp the noma of ange Sy De Gigantlbus, p. 1^6, C. ed. 
Paris. Porphyry (sect. xli. p- 85 ) ascribes the whole efficacy of 
magic to the power of evil dxmons ; as the Fathers likewise did. 
There is no ground to assert that Porphyry borrowed his notions 
^rom the Christians, to whom he bore an implacable hatred. He 
speaks agreeably to the principles of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophy ; nor does he advance any new doctrine. Jamblichus 
delivers the like sentiments concerning evil daemons (de Mysteriis^ 
segm. iii. c. 31, & passim.) with Porphyry ; professing at the same 
time to have borrowed them from the Chaldeans j to whom (I ap-> 

^rehend) 
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die Fathers should be too ready to adopt the sentiments - 
and language of the philoyphers. They had been 
educated ia the schools of Pagan philosophy : and 
who can make sufficient allowance for the prejudices 
of education ? Certain it is^ in fact, that upon their 
embracing Christianity, though they adopted some 
new jopinicns, . they dropped very few of their old 
ones ; and in too^ many instances, instead of rectify- 
ing their preconceived opinions by the Scriptures, 
tortured the Scriptures (as all men are apt to do) to 
support their preconceived opinions. In the case 
under our present consideration, they were not per- 
haps governed entirely by prejudices of their own ; 
they are suspected at least of acting in some measure 
from a principle of conformity to the prejudices of 
others (as will be shewn in the sequel). However 
this may be, they ought not to have countenanced an 
opinion that was repugnant to revelation as well as to 
the common sense of mankind, and supported merely 
by the authority of the most superstitious of all the 
F^an philosophers. 

Notwithstanding the attachment of the Fathers to 
the Pagan system of daemonology, some of them 
maintain, and Justin Martyr in particular, that dae- 
mons were the souls of dead men*. When this 
learned writer is proving that the soul does not die 

prehend) they of right belong. ' J. Ger. VossiuSy in his book de 
Sectis Philosophorum, says» Mea autem hxc sententia ; non posse 
aliunde melius, qiiam ex hoc opere, quid & Platonici de divinis 
rebus senserint, cognosci. ^gyptiorum ic Chaldxorum opinionem 
cxprimit. Vossius is here speaking of Jamblichus de Mysteriis. 
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with the body, he argues from the case of those wno 
are seized and tormented hy the souls of the deceased, 
whom all call dcemoniacs andmadvien *. Athenagoras, 
\/\\o flourished in the second century, as Justin also 
did, reckons the souls of the giants amongst the dee- 
mons\^ Tatian, indeed, who beUeved that the hu- 
man soul dies, could not allow that any human souls 
became daemons J : but his reasoning against thi&' 
notion i$ a proof that it was entertained by others. 
Tcrtulllan likewise conceived the state of the soul 
after .the death of the body, to be such as ill consisted 
with the idea of daemons, who wandered about in 
the region of the a^r near the earth. Accordingly 
we find that hxi speaks principally of such daemons 
as were never united to human bodies. Nevertheless, 
even from Tertullian, it appears that there was a cur- 
rent belief in his time of daemons that had once been 
men 5 and that he himself did not wholly reject them. 
He tells us in his Apology, ihsX frmn a corrupted 
Stock of angels there sprung a still more degenerate 
race of dcemons §. It is universally allowed that 
Tertullian 'here refers to the sons of God in the His- 

♦ 'Oi •vf-^'X'^*? aTrcQavoyTMv \afA^avo(x*V0i Keti piTTTOUjUgvet «v9fWW6j, cu- 
>tt(/uovoX»i7rToyc xai /u«»voa£vouj xaXovcri irayri^. Apol. i. al. ii. p. 63. 
Paris. 1620, p. 54, etl. Bened. p. 27, ed. Tliirlb. 

•(• - xat a. Torv yiyavrxy -^.v^jtij 6( ^rfp^ tov xoff'/xov ut^ ^y^aiiacfxtvu 
taifjiovig, Athenag Apol. p. j8, B. 

' J Tatian (Crat contra Graccos, p. 154.) says, Barnim are not tU 
touls of men; and (p. 148.) lie affirms dat they ivcre ejected from the 
htavenly conversatkn. 

§ Sed quomodo de angelis quibusdam, sua sponte corruptis, cor- 
ruptiorgens dsetnonum evaserit, &c^ Tertullian. Apol. c. xxii. p. ^l^ 

tory 
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tory of Moses *, who mixed with the daughters of 
men, and who were believed to be angels by Tcrtiil- 
lian, and by ahnost all the Fathers _of the four first 
centuries t^ upon the authority of Philo, Josephus, 
and the antient e.diuons of the Septuagint, which had 
substituted the angels of God instead of the sons of 
God. So that according to TertuUian^ and I believe 
I may say according to the general sense of those 
ages, the worst kind oi* diemons are, in part at least, 
of human original . In another place, however^ Ter- 
tullian expresses himself in the following manner J ; 
IFe discover {if I be ?wt mistaken) the fallacy of an 
evil spirit lurking under the masks of dead men, ly 
facts ; when, during his being exorcised^ lie sometimes 
affirms himself to liave been a man^ one of our proge- 
nitors, sometimes a gladiator, or one who fought with 
wild beasts §y as elsewhere he would say he was a 

♦ Gen. vi. 1. 

f See Whitby's Strictur. Patrum, in Gen. c. vl. 4. p. 5. Some 
think, the Fathers were drawn into this error by the authority of 
the Apocryphal book, of Enoch. 

J Hanc quoque fallaciam spiritiis nequam sub personis clefunc« 
torum delitescentis, nisi failor, etiaFn rebus probamus. quum ia 

« 

exorcismis interdum aliquem se ex parentibui hominem suis affir- 
mat, interdum gladiatorem, vel bestiarium^ siout et alibi deum; 
nihil magis curans, quam hoc ipsum excludere quod praedicamus, 
ne f*icile credannus .mimas universas ad inferos redigi, ut et judicii 
ct resunectionis fidem turbet. Et tamen ille damon postquara 
circumstantes circumvenire tentavit, instantia divinse gratia; victus, 
id quod in vero est, invitus confitebitur. Tertullian. dc Anima, 
c. Ivii. p. 305, 306, ed. Paris. 

§ This confirms what is observed above, p. 133, and below« 
p. 146; concerning such as suffered a violent death. 
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god) leing concerned for nothing more than this, thai 
he )?iay contradict what we preach, and prevent us 
from believing that all souls go to the shades below * ; 
and this in order to disturh our faith of a judgment 
and a resurrection. Yet will this dceifion, after he 
has tried to delude the company, be so far over^-ruled 
ly the presence of divine grace, as unwillingly to con- 
fess himself to be what he really is. Tertullian here 
contradicts what he himself ersewhere advances con- 
ceming those daemons who were the issue of the 
daughters of men 5 as well as what he asserts with 
respect to the power of Christians^ to compel daemons 
to declare what they truly were, and to prevent them 
from telling lies in their presence. For here a dae- 
mon, though in the end he owns his real character, 
is guilty of Jying, evMi under the exorcism of Chris- 
tians, by asserting he had been a man. It is more 
material to observe farther, 1 st. That it must have 
been at that time a very common opinion, that dae- 
mons were the souls of dead men; for otherwise this 
evil spirit would not have been represented as affirm- 
ing that he had been a man. 2dly, The reason as- 
signed by Tertullian for rejecting this opinion, was 
his bdieving that all souls remained in the shades be- 
low till the day of judgment: which is mentioned 
amongst the errors and paradoxes f of this learned 
writer; and therefore could have' no weight with 

♦ Off to lada, the regloD underneath the earth ; which according 
to many of the Heathensi as well as Tertullian, was the region of 
the dead. 

f See '^^ertuUian, p. 306, note b, ed. Paris. 

those 
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those Christians, \vho taught that human souls either 
ascended the ethereal regions, or wandered about the 
earth, according to their respective characters. 

The sentiments concerning the state of separate 
souls, which were entertained by Christians in gene- 
ral, and hy Origen in particular, the most learned of 
sdl the Fathers, were very different from those of Ter- 
tullian. Near the beginning of his seventh book 
against Celsus, Origen undertakes to shew that the 
' antient oracles were not inspired ly any Gods, as the 
Heathens commonly thought^ but on the contrary 
by ^vil diBnums*, In proof of this point, he ob- 
ser\'estj (amongst other things) ^^ that all men, 
whether Je^'S or Christians, Greeks or Barbarians, 
believe that the human soul sumves the dissolution 
of the body : that it is agreeable to reason to think 
that the pure soul ascends the pure regions of ether, 
leaving the gross body and its pollutions behind } but 
that the wicked soul is borne downwards by its sins, 
flying about the earth, or living near sepulchres." 
He then asks the following question J : fVhat sort of 
spirits should we judge those to ley which are tied 
down whole ages^ as one may say^ to particular luild-* 
ings or places^ either ly certain charms^ or ly their 
9wn wickedness f that is. Are they such purified hu- 
man spirits as reason tells us ascend the sublimer re- 
gions, and the Heathens esteem as gods 5 or are they 
those polluted human spirits who are detained near 
this lower earth, and are evil daemons ? This question 

• Page 333- f Page 334. 
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does not appear to concern any but human spirits ; 
no mention liaving been made of any other. Origen 
resolves this question in the following manner : Red-- 
son tells us that they ought to be regarded as wicked 
spirits, who use prophecy {a thing of an indifferent 
nature in itself) to deceive mankind , and to draw them 
from the pure worship of God*» There hai^s been oc- 
casion to obser\'e, that the anticnts were of opinion^ • 
not only that wicked human spirits became daemons^ 
but also that tfiose who si/ffered a violent death became 
such. Now from St. Chr) sostom we learn, that even 
this was the belief of the meaner people in his time f. 
And had it not, at that time, been generally thought 
that daemons were the souls of the deceased *, would 
daemoniacs have said, as from the same iauthoir we 
learn they did, that they ivere possessed by the soul of 
such or such a monk J /* 

The forecited passages from the Fathers appear to 
me to contain a sufficient proof, that whatever they 
teach concerning the miraculous powers and opera- 
tions of celestial daemons was borrowed from .the 
Pagans : that many of them did assert^ that some 
human souls after the dissolution of their bodies be- 
came daemons, and that for several ages after the 
coming of Christ daemons did very commonly denote 

• Ihid, ^ TloWn Twt afiXto-rtfoiv vofMt^ouai rag -^v^jut Tfl#» 

0tmm bttv»tm n\Mvrafnm hiifMms ytnoiitii, De Laz. Serm. s. torn. !• 
p. 7*7. K 

N.^ Ti mnf on L Ht/xong Xi>«urt| rtv fAwmj^ou rcu Hivct h 4(^X'' **l*h ^^^* 
Chrysost. de Lazaro, torn. i. p. 728. At/Toij ^no'tv, hi ienfAwotvrti 09*^ 
^itf in •^v)(ii rw Umq >>«• Xa Malt, bom. xxvtii. al. xxix. torn. vii. 
p. 336, C. 

•uch 
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such human souls ; agreeably to the meaning affixed 
to them by the anticnt Heathens and Jews, and by 
the apostles of Christ. The writings of the Fathers, 
therefore, instead of destroying, do in some measure 
confirm the explication \\"e have gi\Tn of the daemons 
mentioned in Scripture, as the objects of Pagan de- 
votion. At the same time they bear express testi- 
mony to tKis great truth, (th.e establishment of which 
has been our main view, ha what has been hitherto 
advanced in this section,) that all the Heathen gods, ' 
except the deified parts and pmvcrs of nature, be- 
longed to the human race. Tlic forming a tpue idea 
of the Heathen gods being a matter of no small im- 
portance to a just defence of the iScripture, v^'e hope 
to be excused for having taken up so much time in 
iliscussing it„ 

If the foregoing account of the Pagan gods be just, 
there will be no difficulty in vindicatino; the censures 
passed upon them in the sacred writings. With re- 
gard to the parts and powers of nature which the 
Heathen world deified, they are represented in Scrip- 
ture as the creatures of God's power, and the passive 
instruments of his decrees *. Even the suriy and the 
fnoon, and the stars^ and all the- host of heaven j how- 
ever revered by the Pagans as the chief deities, the 
Israelites are forbidden to worship arid senk; because 
Jekovahj their Gody placed tfiem in ihejlrmament of 
heaven ; nbt for the use of any one particular nation, 
but for the comrrvoii benefit of the whole human race \. 

• See above, p. 93—4. 

f DeutMv. 19, compared with Gen. L 17. S 
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It is extraordinary that Moses, at a time when the 
world was universally regarded as animated and di- 
vine, and the elements and the heavenly bodies were 
thought to possess an internal power to exert them- 
selves in all their admirable effects ; it is very extra- 
ordinary that Moses, at this time, should discover, 
publish, and (by suitable miracles) confirm the oppo- 
site cloctrine. His doctrine is perfectly agreeable 
to the modem philo_sophy, which represents the 
whole natural world as a merely material, inert, in-» 
active thing, withont any. wisdom or power of its 
own, and resisting any change of state, whether of 
rest or motion ; and which must therefore be conti- 
nually upheld and directed by the wisdom and power 
of God, to whom the whole train of natural causes 
and effects is to be ascribed. The doctrine alone of 
Moses, so remote from the sentiments and philo- 
sophy of his age, and so agreeable to truth, creates 
a strong presumption of his having received it by im-» 
mediate revelation. 

• As to the other gods of Paganism, whether they 
were such human souls as became daemons, or (as 
some apprehend) created spirits of a superior order ; 
we have already * seen, that the Scripture gives us 
such a view of them as is iaconsisteijt either with 
their inspiring prophecies or working miracles. And 
it will be shewn in the sequel, that all supernatural 
effects are referred to God alone by the sacred writers. 
Is it possible for them to contradict themselves, as 
they must do, if they ascribe such effects to the Hea- 

* Cb. ill. sect. i. 

then 
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then gods ? But so far are they from doing this, that 
they constantly represent those gods as utterly im- 
potent and insignificant; either as liaring no real 
existence, or ho more power than if they did not 
exist. They call them vanities^ , things of no kind 
of VJilue or elBcacv. Nor is this censure confined t6 
a part only of the Heathen gods ; it is extended to- 
all, without a single exception. They are all I'a- 
Ji'ttij f. All the gods of the nations are idols or no^ 
things X ; not powerful evil spirits, but mere nullities. 
In this manner the anticnt prophets of God spoke 
of the Pagan deities ; aiKl the apostles of Christ u.-t'd 
the same language : JVe know that an idol h nothing 
in the tvorld^. This is not to be understood of the 
mere-images of the gods : for the Ileallitrn?* did '—t 
legard those images, in themselves considered, as real 
gods. They behered them to be the representatives 
and the receptacles |f of their gods, and innhis view 
they spoke of them as gods, and the objects of di- 
vine worship; and it is in reference to the divine 
powers supposed to reside in them that the Scriptures 

» Deut. xxxii, 21. i Kings xvi. 13, a6. Jerem.vlii. 19. ch. xir. 22. 
ch. xviii. 15. la i Sam. xii. 2i> they are called vain things ivbicB 
iannot profit. They are callefl lying vanities, Ps. xxxi. 6. 

•|> .Isaiah xii. 29. Jerem. x. S. 

J CD;7»y cijlim, nothings, or things of no valwe^ Ps. xcvi. 5; 
(compare J*b xiii. 4.) See also Levit. xrx; 4. i Chron. xvi, %6, 
£zek. xxx 15. and compare 1 Kings xviii. 27. Is. xlv. 5. 

§ I Cor. viii. 4. eh. x. •19. 

II Various' ceremonie-s were used to induce the gods to take up 
their residence in the temples and statues erected to receive tlicm; 
See A mob. 1. vii. p. 203, 207. Sozom. H. E. 1. vU p. 724. Oi igen c. 
Ctls 1. vii. p. 378. 
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affirra that they arc nothing. On all occasions thcj 
sacred writers deride these pretended residences of th© 
Heathen deities, as mere earthly materials polished by 
riie hand of the artificer, aijd the deities themselves 
as equally void of understanding, or rather as being 
nothing distinct from those senseless materials^ and 
existing only in the imagination of their deluded 
worshippers,. The stock is a- doctrine of' vanities** 
Their idols are silver and goldy or tvood and stone j. the 
tuork of meri's hands , which neither see^ nor hear, 
nor eat J nor smell t- Agreeably hereto the Scripture 
represents the votaries of these divinities as perdona 
utterly lost ta reason, and without a shadow of excuse. 
They are altogetJier brutish and foolish, and discover 
SkO more understanding than the idok tiiey make %• 

Oracles, pn>phecies, prodigies were ascribed by the 
Itleathens to their daemons : and on their favour UiQ 
good -or evil state of inen^s Kves tt^as thought td de- 
pend. This persuasion was the ground of their wor- 
ship. , And the proper point in dispute between ido- 
laters and the prophets of the true God was, whether 
that persuasion was supported hy facts. We find the 
messengers of God challenging idolaters to justify; 
their worship of idols 5 and the idol gods themselves^ 
to give proof of their divinity, by a display of know- 
ledge, or by some exertion of power, such as was 

• • 

• Jerem. x. 8. 

f Deut. iv. 18. Ps. xcvii. 7. Ps. cxv. 4. Ps.cxxxv. 15. Is. xl. 18* 
ch. xlii. 17. ch. xliv. 9. Jerem. ii. 27. ch. x. 3. Dan. V. 4^ 23^ 
Habak. i^. 18. Acts, xvii. 29. i Cor. viii. 4. ch. x. 19. ch. xii. 2. 
I Tbess. i. 9. ' 

/ Jerem. x. S. ?s, cxv. 8. ' Ps. cxxiQv. iS. Habak. ii. t8, 19. 

- ^vther 
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cither hurtful or beneficial to mankind ; and even ad- 
uiitting that, by such a display of their power or 
knowledge, the . Heathen deities would have esta- 
blished their claim to divinity, and their title to th^ 
homage of mankind. Produce yoiir cause y saitk the 

Lord, brin^ forth yotir strong reasons y Let them 

sliew the former things wliat they he, that we may 
consider tliem, and know the latter end of them :■ pro- 
duce your antient oracles, that we may judge whether 
they were fulfilled by correspondent events ; or, now 
declare to us things for to come. Shew us things for to 
come hereafter y that tve may know that ye are gods ; 
yea, do good, or do evilj that tve may be dismayed^ 
that it may appear ye have, what your votaries as- 
sert^ a title to the revgcence and worship of mankind. 
Behold, ye cr4 nothing,^ and your work of nought * ; 
and therefore there- can be no shadow of reason for 
pa)ang you homage. How very different is this Ian- 
guc^e of the antient prophets from that of our 
learned moderns, who tell us that idolatry cannot 
possibly be justified by any miracles, however nume- 
rous or splendid ; and that whatever power over man- 
kind the Heathen gods might possess, they could 
have no right' to worship ! The prophets would have 
allowed theirtitle to worship, had they admitted their 
power f. Their utter ipoipotence is the only reason of 
the Scripture's remonstrating against paying them ho- 
mage. I add,^ that these remonstrances of Scripture^ 

^ * Isaiah xli. 21. 14. 

f The reasoning urged above, p. 74—6, may. serve to justify 
the decision of Chis case by the prophets. 
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which are frequently repeated ^> are con(irn>cJ by 
facts, by many striking testimonies of the utter in- 
ability of the Heathen deities to interpose cither for 
the conviction of gainsayers,. or for tlie benefit of 
their worshippers, or in vindication of their own ho- 
nour. They could not iiTlerpret Nebuchadnezzar -s^ 
dreain f, nor the hand-writing upon the wall of Bc*l-, 
shazzar's palace J ; nor were they able to answer by 
fire, in the public trial between their own prophets 
and the prophet of Jehovah § ; tliough on these scve-* 
ral occasions, but especially the last, all their credit 
was at stake. Nor did they oppose (how much so-- 
ever it might be their interest to do it) any miracles 
of their own to those either of Moses or the Messiah; 
a^ v/e hope to shew in the stqiicl. 

In opposition to alL this evideiitce, it has been as- 
serted that the system of Pagan idolatry was. sup- 

• * 

♦ Jerem. x. j, 5, 15. Is., xliii. 8. ch. xliv. 7. ch» xtv. i#, 16» 
ch. x\vi. 5. ch. xiviii. 3* i Cor. vlii. 4. ch. x. 19. ch. xii. 2. 
I Thcs«. i. 9. 

f Dan. iv. 7. J Daih v. 7. 

§ [ Kings xviii. If spiritt; (as learned men have affirmed) can do 
invhibly^iW that men can do visibly \ why» in the contest related ia 
tliis chapter, did not evil spirits bring fire in a secret manner from 
some neighbouring ptace t& the altar, to consiune- what was laid 
upon it } There seems to be noptcu/iar difficulty iiitsuch a m'fracle» 

Should any object to what ishereurge.d concerniiig the-iflipotenfie 
of the Heathen gods, that in a Chron. xxviii. 23, the sacred histo- 
rian is represented as saying that tt/£ gods af Damascus i/mte Abaz r I 
ansiver in tlie words of Mr. Hallett, (vol. ii. p. 79.) •• All: this 
dirt'icnlty is avoided, if we follow the old Hebrew copies from which 
the Greek translation was made, which reads thus, And kmg Altu^ 
said, I tvill seek to the gods of Hamaicus tubo smote tne** 

. ported 
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ported by prophecies and miracles delivered and per- 
formed not by the fictitious deities of the Heathens, 
but by devils^ or wicked daemons of a higher order 
than mankind, who personated the gods, lurked 
within their consecrated images and statues, inspired 
the vates, animated the fibres of the entrails of vic- 
tims, .governed the flight of birds, guided the lots, 
framed the oracles, and exerted themselves to the ut»- 
most in promoting idolatry, in order to involve men 
in the guilt of it, to draw all adoration to themselves, 
to secure proper food and nourishment from the rich 
steams and blood of the victims which were oflered^ 
to them, and hereby to • strengthen themseh^s for the 
enjoyment of their lustful pleasures ,wlth boys and' 
women. It has been farther asserted, that these 
wicked spirits were, properly speaking," the gods of 
the Heathens;, rather than those imaginary beings 
whon'i they seemed to themselves to worship. In 
support of these assertions, appeal is made to the 
w ritings of the Fathers, and the authority of Scrip- 
ture.. 

For the honour of human nature, who would not" 
wish that such extravagant opinions as these had' 
never been broached by any writers ? Nevertheless, it 
must be owned, tbey are clearly contained in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers*,. These opinions, however, arc 

♦'Justin Mart.- Apol. p. 113, cd, Thirlb, Tertallian. de Anima, , 
Cs Ivii. Minuclus FeiiXj c. xxvii. Cyprian de lUoior. Van. p. 206. 
Arnob. c Gent. 1. i. a6, Lactant. de Orig. EiTor. 1. ii. c; 16 Hq 
verii. Sapient. 1. viii. c. 16. ed; Spark, p. 399, Euseb. Prxp. Ev. 
1. V. c. 4. St. August, ue Civ. Dei, 1. vin, c. 16. See also Middle* 
ton's Free Iiiquir), p. 66, 70, 77. and Mede'4 Woiks, p* 68uo, 63 . . 

a 5 "^^is; 
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•there only asserted, not proved f and perhaps were 
never really believed by tlie very persons who main- 
tained thcm^ and upon whose authority alone they 
liave been received in succeeding ages. For the Fa*- 
others, though they sometimes taught, or allowed, 
■that Pagan idolatry was supported by oracles-and mi- 
jacles, do nevertheless on other occasions confess, of 
clearly intimate, that Paganism had no other support 
than human craft and imposture *. They pretended, 
indeed, that any Christian was able to compel the 
Heathen gods to confess themselves to be devils, aa 
well as to eject t them from the bodies of men; but 
every one now knows that there was no miracle J in 
tlie case. To me it seems to be a matter of no great 
importance, what sentiments the Fathers entertained 
on the subject under our consideration ; and there- 
fore we will proceed to examine those of the sacred 
writers. Several general reasons have beeii already § 
suggested, to shew how unlikely it is that the Scrip- 
V tures should assert or allow that idolatry was sup- 

♦ Origcn c. Cels. p. ^33. Euseb. Praep. 1. iv. c. i, 1, 3. Cle- 
mens Alexandrihus, Stro'ii. I. iii. See Fontcnelle's Hist. of»Ora» 
ties, ch. ix, p. 76. and Clerici Hist. Eccles. prolegom. p. 54. With 
regard to the residence of invisible beings in the consecrated imagjes 
of the Heathens, it is frequently treated by the antient apologists 
with the scorn it so well deserved. See Arnol^. 1. vi. p. 200. Lac- 
tant. 1. ii. p. 147. Perhaps one reason why on some occasions the 
Fathers allow tliat Paganism was supported by miracles, was their 
'Ending the Pagans more disposed to refer them to evil agents thaa 
to disbelieve their reality. 

f Se6 Dr. Wb)tby*s Generial Preface to the Epistles, p. xxvi. 

{ See Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry, p. So, &c. 

f See above, p, X4S. 

ported 
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ported by the miraculous interposition of any ti'ickcd 
spirits ; whether the}' did or did not counterfeit the 
souls of men deceased. To what has been already 
offered, I ^vould add the few following observation* 
on the case before u?^ 

1st. The Scripture has never given the least inti- 
mation that the gods of the Heathens were of two- 
different kinds ; the one such as they seemed to them-- 
selves to worship, the other the real objects of their 
devotion. Much less has the Scripture asserted or 
intimated, that, though the former were utterly im- 
potent, the latter were powerful wicked spirits, who 
were always promoting idolatry by prophecies, pro- 
. digies, and miracles. Now, is it credible that the 
prophets of God, who were in the highest degree 
anxious for the welfare of the Israelites, should liever 
give them any notice of their hourly danger from 
such powerful daemons ? and that they should tell 
the people, they had' nothing to fear or hope from 
the gods they were so prone to worship; without 
dropping a single hint, that those gods had a thousand 
abettors, who were allowed to work miracles, in 
order to involve them in the guilt of idolatry ? This 
will appear still more incredible, if we consider, 2dly, 
That had the claims of' thd Heathen deities been sup- 
ported by other invisible agents, assuming their 
names, and acting their parts ; this would have been 
the very same thing, to the apprehensions of mankind^ 
as if those deities had themselves interposed in sup- 
port of their own divinity. For, had miracles been 
performed in the name of the Heathen gods, the 
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spectators must have referred them to those gods, ra- 
ther than to any other beings of whom they were 
entirely ignorant. And if to the spectators the Hea- 
then gods necessarily appeared to possess a miraculous 
' power, would not this have produced, and very justly 
too, the same effect as if they had xeaUy possessed 
it ? If the exercise therefore of this power, for the 
benefit or to the prejudice of mankind, by the idol 
gods, would have justified the worship of. them (as 
the prophets of God allow it would), the exercise of 
the same power by others, under the circumstances 
here supposed, would have done so too. 3dly. Tlie 
propliets of God could not with tmth or sincerity 
affirm that apostate angels were, properly speaking, 
the gods of the Heathens; because they represent 
their gods as dead men. Nor do they speak pf them 
in this manner, in order to accommodate themselves 
to the common opinion of the Heathens concerning 
thcni, as some have imagined * ; for the Heathens 
regarded them as deified souls of their ivorihies. Tlicy 
call them dead mcn^ because they were really and 
tmly such, and not evil spirits masking themselves 
under their names. 4thly. They could not without 
the grossest violation of truth represent the statues 
and images of the Heathen deities as mere senseless 
materials, if they were inhabited by any spiritual be- 
ings whatever. 5thly. Most fallacious and dangerous 
would it have been in the prophets, to inculcate it 
perpetually upon the Israelites as a most certain and 
evident truth, that' all the Heathen gods were imagi- 

* Sec abovci p. 125. 

nary 
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wary beings,^ who had no existence, or no degree of 
power over mankind ;. without infonning them at the 
same time, (what it concerned- them much to know, 
if it was-true^) that the real objects of the Ifcathcn 
worship were posses^sed even of miraculous powers^ 
which they were continually exerting to the deception 
of the human race.. This would have been egregious 
trifling on a most solemn occasion^ and gross preva- 
rication : it would have been not only leaving the 
people in ignorance of their danger, but deceiving 
them into a £ilse and fatal opinion of their safety. 
Include in the luimber of the Heathen gods whatever 
spirits you please, apostate angels of every rank and 
order, as well as human souls y diat declaration of 
God nmst hold true, Thej/ are all vanity y their works 
ure notlung^. If you choose to say that the prophets 
of GdJ conceived the Heathen deities to be devils in 
tlic. sense in which the word is used at present, you 
make them deny tliat devils have any power at all : 
for, in reference to all the Heathen deities, tl^cy thus 
admonish the Israelites, Btnot afraid of them ^ for they 
eannot do evil^ neitlier also is it in them to do good f. 
It is true, indeed, that both according to the an- 
ticnt and modern versions of tlie Bible, the Heathen 
gods arc represented as devils in that sacred volume. 
But these versions do great injustice to the original, 
if by devils you mean a distinct order of beings from 
human souls. Let us examine the several passages 
where the Heathen gods are described as devils in the 
Endish translation. 



f Isaiah xli. 29, f Jerem. x. 5. 



■^ci^^i.^ 
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Moses, in his prophetic hymn concerning the apo^ 
Stacy of the Israelites, takes notice of it as a proof 
«ntl aggravation of their idolatrous disposition, that 
they sacrificed unto devils^ [schedim,) whom he calls 
new gods that carne newly i/p, whom they knew not, 
kmd their fatlicrs feared not ?^. The Psalmist in like 
ananncr thus reproaches them : Yea, they sacrificed 
iJieir sons and their daughters unto devils \, (schedim.) 
If all the Pagan gods were devils, why are tlie schedim 
distinguished from their other gods ? Why are they 
oftllcd new to the Jsraelites, who had of old worship- 
ped the Pagan deities J ? Why is the worship of these 
schedim mentioned as matter of peculiar reproach ? 
And if these schedim were devils, who have a real arid 
extensive power over mankind, why are they called 
vanities and idols ^P The ward schedim is .derived 
from a verb || which signifies to lay waste, to destroy, 
and ought to have been rendered tlie destroyers. It 
expresses the supposed cruel nature and character of 
these false gods, who were thought to delight in, and 
who were accordingly worshipped by, the destruction 
of the human species, and who required, as appears 
. from the context, even the Hood of their sons and 
daughters ^. Who the gods were tha^ were wor- 
shipped by human sacrifices, all history informs us ; 
and so has the Psalmist in the most express terms **, 
They ate tlie sacrifices of tlie dead, Tliey were the 

* Do ut xxxii. 17. f Ps. cvi. 37. 

\ G'^n. XXXV. 2, 4. Josh. xxiv. 2* § Deuc. xxxii. 21.' Ps. cvi. 36. 

[I nu;. + Pfalmcvi. 38. 

«• Psalm V. '8. See the learned Mr. Merrick's Annotations on 
ihe Psdlms, p, zi%„ 

great 
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^eat Wawiors, who in their mortal state delighted in 
^he slaughter of the human race. The rcvoU of tlie 
Israelites from the worship of Sod their Saviour^ to 
'that of these toasters and destroyers of mankind, 
*argued the highest degree of folly and wickedness. 
This worship was new to the Israelites, what they 
had nevet practised either in Egypt or before they 
went into that country ; but what they afterwards 
learnt of the Canaanites. Accordingly the schedim 
are expressly called by the Psalmist the idols of Ca- 
naan*. What one circumstance is there that can 
lead u« to suppose that either Moses or the Psalmist, 
in the forecited passages^ are speaking of devihy in 
the common acceptation of that word ? 

The same defect either of candour or judgment oxn* 
translators have shewn in the explication of aYiother 
word, which they render devils. They shall no more 
offer their sacrifices unto devils^ seirim, or, sehhim f. 
This prohibition of Moses to the Israelites after they 
had left Egypt implies that they had, during their 
stay there, defiled themselves with that particular 
species ot idolatry h^re condemned. And from other 
passages of Scripture it sufEcietitly appears that the Is- 
raelites were no strangers to the worship of the Egyp- 
jtiarj deities J. It is atllowed that the word seirim signi- 
fies hairy beings , or goats §. And the learned Bo- 
chart 

Psalm cvi. 38. f Levit. xvii. 7. 

f Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezck. XX. 7. ch. xxiit. «| 3. Actsviii. 39. • 
§ In Levit, iv. and ch. xvi. and other ilaces, irsignifies zgoaf. 
In many places it signifies 'a:r or bairyf Lev. xiii. jo, 25, 26, 30, 
j2. Gen. XXV. 25. Psalm Uviii. zz. The tvord jUso occurs « Isa. 
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chart * has fully shewn that the sacred animals, of 
Egypt were hairy ; and that the goat in particular was* 
worshipped, (on the same account as Priapus was 
amongst the Greeks ;) and that Pan was represented 
under the image of this animaL It is "plain, tlierefore, 
that as the Schedim were the idols of Canaan, so the 
seirim were the idols of Egypt. This will more 
clearly appear from another place in which this latter 
word occurs : He (Jeroboam) ordained him priests for 
the Iiigh places f and for the devils , {seirim , the, goats ^ 
and for the calves he had made t- Did Jeroboam 
make devils, or the statues and images of devils Y 
The word seirim (goats) no more signifies devils^ 
than the original word translated calves, op any other 
word throughout the Bible.. Some very learned J 
men indeed plead, that devils were represented by 
goats, because they appeared to mankind in the form 
of these animals. But till they produce some bettor 
authority than the reports of witches, and the fables 
ef the Heathens concerning fauns and satyrs,, in 
proof of the devil's appearing in tlie shape of goats, 
this plea cannot be admitted* What the historian 
affirms is, plainly this : that Jeroboam^ lately returned 
from Egypt, established the worship of. the deities 

atiii. 21, where the prophet is foretelling the nt tec.- destruction and 
desolation of Babylon^ The satyrs, the seirim » ilse goitts or iniry crsn^ 
tures shall dance there . i. e. it shall be inhabited by beasts, and not 
men. And in Is. xxxiv. 14, this word is rendered satyi^ where the 
prophet is describing the desolation of Idumea, represeDtiu£..it as 
the haunt of goats and other wild beasts. 

• Hieroz. I. ii. c, 53, 

f 2 Chron. xi. 15. X Sec Patrick in particular* 

6l 
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of that countryj, which was eminently that of goats 
and calves; or at kast set up the images of these 
animals as symbols of the Divinity. Tlierc could be 
no reference to devils, as this word is now under^ 
stood ; because the Israelites are never charged by 
their prophets witk so detestable a species of idolatry 
as the worship of devils. The institution of such 
worship would not have suited with the policy of 
Jeroboam, who was desirous of attaching the Israe- 
lites to himself. Nor did the Eg)'ptians, whose exam* 
pie Jeroboam copied, ever represent devils under the ^ 
figures of goats and calves. 

With regard to the passages in the New Testament 
in which the Heathen gods are styled deinh^ or (ac- 
cording to the original) dcernons * ; it has been already 
shewn t, that thereby we are to understand such ha- 
Kian spirits as were supposed to be converted into 
daemons. It is scarce necessary to observe, that - 
when St* Paul in these passages calls the objects of 
Pagan worship dcemonSy and in atlier places gods and 
hrds J, it is merely far the sake of describing theia 
by their usual appellations, or to express what the 
Heathens believed them to be; without having any 
intention of allowing them any real power or divinity; 

• I Cor, X. 20, 21, cited above, p. 127. 

f Pages iry, 128, 129. 

J There be god* tnanyf and hrds many^ i. e, Siich as are SO called^ 
» Cor.-viii. 5. The lords here spoken of answer to JBaalim in the Old 
Testament, and to daytcns in the New, the supposed dispensers of- 
gocd and evil, according to the Pagans^ Cut Christians acknowledge 
«iil^' oofi God,, and one Lord. 

feo: 
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I 
for he elsewhere upbraids them as vanities*, and I 

mere nullities f. Tliis likewise is the view which all { 

the sacred writers give us of the gods of Paganism: ; 

a view absolutely inconsistent with th^ir possessing a 

power of working miracles, , 



SECTION III. 

The character and pretensions of the magkians, dividers and 
sorcerers of antiquity, examiinedi with the Scripture ac- 
count concerning them. And tfie various pleas alleged ly 
Christians in support of the credit and efficacy qf the 
antieni magic refuted. 

It will be my businew in this section to shew that 
the magicians f diviners and sorcerers of antiquity, 
^ho pretended, by the assistance of the Heathen 
deities^ to foretetl future events or to work n*iracles, 
Tare branded in Scripture as mere impostors, incapable 
of supporting their pretensions by any works or pre- 
ttictions beyond human power or skill. It is natural 
10 suppose this, from what h^s been advanced in the 
foregoing section ; but it will admit of a much fuller 
iDontirmatioft. In order to our clearly discerning the 
justice with which the Scriptures censure and explode 
all the Pagan pretences to prophecy and miracles, it 
will not be improper to investigate the false principles 
«pon which they were founded, the knowledge of 
>vhich will be of service to us on several occasions in 
the sequel of the argument. 

' • Acts xiv. i«. f I Cor. viii. 4, 5, 6. 

The 
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Tl\c magi were originally the priests of the gods ^, • 
and the professors of science, particularly physic and 
astrology f- They undertook to interpret dreams, to 
foretell future events, and to accomplish many won- 
derful things, by tlieir superior knowledge of the ^ 
secret power* of. nature, of the \nrtues of plants and 
minerals, and of the motions and influences of the 
stars. Diodorus Siculus informs us, iha.t the priests 
of Egypt foretold future events by astrology ^ and the 
inspection of sacrifices J. And- from the same author 
we learn §, ^^ that the Egyptians obser\'cd with great 
exactness the motions, revolutions and stations of the 
planets, and their respective power and operation in 
the generation of animals, and the production o£ 
good and evil ; that they foretell very frequently fii-. 
ture events || ; and that by long pbservation they fore* 
know many things which are commonly, thought to 
be beyond the reach of human knowledge/' Cicero4 

K ' gives 

"* Plato*t Alcibiades, 1. Lncian n MotifoCio*?. P(M-)>hyry, in hit 
1»ook de Abstinent. 1. iv. § 16, says, Uofa yif4ty Totc mp^atc> it vtft 7% 
^uw ff't^i, Xfikxtvro'j bi^aveom^f Mayn fAev vfocray»^giorrai. See ali^O PlaCO 
a^ud Apul. Apul. p. 29c, and Dio Chrysostomus^ orat. xxxvi. F, 

499- - 

f Plin. Nat. Hl^t. 1. xxx. c. r. 

{ At* r%q AO'TfctKvyia.q »«i m^ Si^oTKa9riac, p. 66, D. ed. Rhodomani* 

§ 7*C ft Ton 9rXay«T«v aa-ri^ mynemt *ai ^rspio^cu; «ai rrrt^iyfAWiy irs 
Is T«; iiULTTov h/vafxiif irpo; r^f tiet ([«jtfy ytna-uif tivwv i(0*ty o.yik^w ^ 
itaii«»v «irEpys0'Tix«{, ^iXorf^oTAra ma^rirti^nHAO'i, u, r. X. P. 7 3 • 

II Particularly, scarcity and plenty, epidemical* diseases, earth- 
quakes, and comets (which have been generally thought to portend 
sooie extraordinary events), as well as the accidents of private life. 

4. Principio Assyrii, trajectiones motUsque stellarum observa- 
veruac : quibus notatiS; quid cui^e sirnificaretui* memoiis iqtx^vIU 
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gives us the same account of these men, both amongst 
the Egyptians and other aritient nations ) to the 
former of whom, as the original discoverers, Hero- 
dotus ascribes ^^ tlie ascertaining the month and day 
which belonged to each particular deity ; and the 
foretelling the future dispositions and fortunes of 
men, by observing the day on which each person was 
bom *." He alsa acquaints us f, ^^ that when a pro- 
digy happens, they keep an account of the events 
which succeed it ; and conclude that when a like- pro- 
digy appears the same events will happen after it.** 
In Cicero's first book of Divination, in which the 
several kinds of it are explamed and defended, it is 
resolved into many causes very different from that of 
an immediate revelation from some- spirituril being. 
He divides divination into artificial and naturaL 
Under divination by art and observation, he com- 
prehends that drawn from the inspection of the en- 
trails of victims, the interpretation of prodigies and 
thunders, the iise of auspices, the practices of lots 
and astrological predictions, and all the* varieties of 
presages and signs. In a word, as in almost every 

derunt. ChalUaei - - - - ^ . diuturn^ ebservatione siderum, scientiam 
putantur effecisse, ut praedici posset, quid cnique eyentnrum, ct 
q«o quisque f;ito nratiis estet. Eandsm artem etiaih ^gyptii, &c» 
Cicero de Divinat 1. i. c. i. According to Diodorus Sicuiiis, p. 73» 
the Chaldeans were a colony of Egyptians, who had been instructed! 
in astrology by the priests of Egypt. 

* Euterpe, c. 82. 

•{• rsvo/.tevjy y&f npeLTOff ^vKetTff-ouri y^a^otAtyoi rot atrc^aivor xai wf xert 

Herodot. ubi supra. 

object 
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object they looked for significations of the divine 
purposes, and the presages or indications of future 
events; so in the right understanding of these cx- 
/<?rwa/ signs consisted divination by art. By natural 
divination (which was internal) Cicero means the 
foresight of fiiture events by the mind under a par- 
ticular emotion and agitation; as in dreamin<ry or 
when actuated by vaticinations or prophesyings ly 
fury ; and such oracles as proceeded from a divine in^ 
stinct and afflatus *• It was thought that divination 
by fiiry (or when the mind wasin an ecstasy) might 
be excited by certain vapours or exhalations of the 
earth 5 and that a draught of water from a particular 
spring would render persons oracular and prophe- 
tical t« It was also asserted that prodigies and signs 

might 

* Cicero de Divinat. 1. i. c. 2, 6, 18, 49, 5^. 

•f Of the vtaters which inspired the poets aad prophets, memion 
is made bf Statius Silv. 1. ii. 6. £t de Pieriis vocalem fentibus un* 
iUm; by Anacreon, xiii. AaXoy TTiwri? u^wp; by Tacitvis, Hatista 
fontis arcani aquay - - - - edit responsa ; (Annals, 1. ii. c. 54) and hj 
Flinyy 1. ii. c. 103* 1. v. c. 29. Oracular txbalationt are Spoken of ia 
Cicero de Div. 1. i. c. 50. Credo etiam anhelitus quosdam fuisse 
terraruniy quibut inflatae mentes oracula funderent. The strangt 
agitations into which the goats of Coretas and afterwards Coretas 
himself fell, upon their approaching the top of a cavern on the hill 
of Parnassus^ and receiving the influence of the subterranean blasts 
gave occasion to the building the temple and establishing the famous 
oracle at Delphi. It was supposed that that virtue of the earth, tvbUb . 
mutates the mind of the priestets of Apollo %vit& a divine afflatus, may itt 
Ungtb of time vanish. Potest vis ilia terrae, quae mentem Pythiae divino 
afitatu concitabaty evanuisse vetustate, uc quosdara exaruisse amnes, 
aut in alium cursum contortos et deflexos videmus.-C. xix. Strabo 

likewise^ 
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» « _ 

might be procured by discipline *. So that dyvina- 
tioa was a scienc(j in which they thought themselves 
flure of success if they proceeded according tq certain 
4!dtablished ndes. 

We are not, however, from hence to infer, as somo 
have done, tliat the antient ma^cians or priests were 
mere naturalists and astrologers. There have indeed 

been 

likewise, spe;iking concerning the Delphic Oracle, ^ays, There issued 
out of a cavity wfvfxa. tyQovna.ff^Mc9, an er.tbuuasttc gait or TorW, render* 
ing persons prophetical. Sut this matter is treated at large in Plu- 
tarch de Defectu Oraculorum, where he allows indeed that daemons 
might be appointed by the oa^s to preside over divination 'and ora^ 
cleS| (p. 4r8, D. et p. 436, K; and to be the guardians of the tern- 
j>erature of those exhalations to which they are ascribed! but at the 
same time it is asserted that thb soul is naturally endued with the 
faculty of divining, and that certain exhalations of the earth were 
the means of exciting that prophetic power or virtue. This jfrof/be^ 
thai blast or sffirit rj divination (for it is called /uavTiXov fivfxa xat ^rmtf/.a^ 
p. 432.) was thought to owe its virtue to the Sun or Apollo, (for 
^hey were both esteemed to be the same god, p. 433, D. p. 434, F.) 
When th6 inspiration was too strong, the prophetess was said to be 
possessed with a dtiinb^a':d evil spirit, p. 438, B. vidc P« 43 1— 438. 
From Ammianus Marcellinus we learn, that 'divination was ascribed 
to the spirit of ali tbe elements'^ arid to ibe subsLmtial pwters^ ivbicb ^utrt 
hppeasedby different rites; nniover ivbicb tbe goddess Tbemis xujs said to fireside, 
Elementorum omnium spiritus, iitpote perennium corporum prx- 
ientiendi (a/, praesentieati) motu semper et oibique vigens, ex his 
quae per disciplinas varias affectaiinus, participat nobiscum muqera 
^ivinandi : et substantiales potestates ritu diverse placatas, velut ex 
perpetuis fontium venis vaticina mortalitati suppeditant verba, qui- 
bus numen prseesse dicitur Themidis : quam ex eo, quod fixa fatali 
lege decreta prxscire facit in posterum, qax tiBiifjLna sermo Grxcus 
appellat, ita cognQminatam, in cubili solioque Jovis vigoris vivifici 
iheologi veteres collocarunt. Auguria ct auspicia noa volucrttm 

arbitrio 
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been Atheists and Christians who have l)een much 
addicted to divination and astrology t; but these arts 
amongst the Pagan nations were founded in their sy- 
stem of theology. Great things, it was thought, might 
be produced in nature j but not for that reason with- 
out the gods: for they had deilied all the parts and 
powers of nature J^^ and more pspecially the heavenly 
bodies; ascnbingto the latter not only life and intd- 

arbitrio futura nescientinm colligantur : (nee enim hoc vel insipiens 
quisquani dicet) sed volatus avium dirigit Deiis, ut rostrum sonanst 
aut prxtervolans pinna turbido meaCu vel leui futura prxmonstret. 
»— Extis item pecudum attenti fatidicis, in species converti sUexis 
innumeras, accidentia sclunt.->Aperiunt tunc quoque ventura, cum 
acstuant hominum corda, sed loqnuntur divina. Sol enim (ut aiunt 
Physici) mens raundi, nostras mentes ex sese velut scintillas diffun- 
ditans, cum eas incenderit veh^mentius, futuri conscias reddit, 
Unde Sibyllne crebro se dicunt ardere, torrente vi magna fiamma« 
rum. Ammianus Maixellinus, 1. i. c i. p. 2^4, 205. ed. Gronov. 

* Cumque magna vis videretur esse-— in monstris procurandis ia 
haruspicum disclplina. Cicero de Div. 1. i. c. z. See Liv- 1. xxii. c. 44^ 
cited below, ch.iii. sect. iV} article t. 

f Le Clerc de rincredulite, ch. i. p. 32. iind Mr.'Bayle sur untt 
Coni^te. . 

^ See the -beginning of the preceding section. Lord Bolingbroke 
represents inspiration, according to the Pagan idea of it, merely as 
a natural phaenomenon, and as grounded on zjibysical principle, tho 
intoxicating wind or vapour explained above ; whtf reas from the 
passage in Cicero's first book of Divination, c. 19, cited in p. 165^ 
note \t it appears that that very vapour was considered as a itf- 
vine afflatus. See bis philosophical works, vol. i. Essay j. It must 
~ be acknowledged, however, that lord Bolingbroke was in this in- 
stance misled by men more learned than himself, who have con- 
sidered that as natural magic (according to tlie modern acceptatioa 
of it) in which damom were not thought to be concerned ; without 
reflecting that what we now call inanimate nafttre was regarded by the^ 
antient Heatheos as attimated and divine% 
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ligence, but sl fore-percciving motion'^, and a sove- 
reign influence on every thing here below. This 
notion lay at the foundation of divination by art. 
With regard to natural divination, as by fury, for. 
instance, excited by certain exhalations; this was 
founded on a supposition of the divinity of the earth, 
out of which those exhalations are generated, and 
of the sun (called the mind of the world), to. which 
they owe their virtue t- The human soul itself (\vhich 
was thought to be a partkle of the divine air or spirit , 
to be taken out from GodX, and to have existed from 
eternity,) was believed to have a presaging faculty, 
which exerted itself under several favourable clrcimi- 
stances §« As from the imagined existence of these 
gods they concluded there must be divination, so from 
the apprehended reality of divination they confirmed' 
themselves in the belief of the existence of- the gods ||. 
Hence Maimonides reproaches every magician as an 
idolater 4. ; and Pliny ascribes all the splendor of ma- 
gic to religion**. The Heathens had other gods be- 
sides the objects of nature, viz« daemons, or deified ' 

* Perennium corponim praesentiendi (d/. prxsentienti} motu, 
^c. Ammianus Marcellinus, cited in note, p. 166. 

f Plutarch de Defectu Orac. p. 436, £. See also note f ^p. 1 65, aa4 

note +, p. 177- 

^ £x ipso Deo decerptus, ex universe mecte delibatus. Cicero's 
Tusc. Quaest. v- & de Seaectute. 

§ Cicero de Divinat. L i. c. 5, 31, 49, 51, 59. 

II Si divinatio sic^ dii slat j U si dii siat> sit divinatio. Cicero do 
Hat. Deor. 

4 Mor. Ncvoch p. /\^^. Omnis magus citra dubium est idololatra. 

• 'Nat, lii:t. 1. xxx. c. i;^, 

^ humaa 
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hihnan spirits; and from their subordinate ministry 
and mediation^ and that of wicked spirits, divina— 
tionj prophecy and magic were thought to proceed '*'• 
The assistance or influence of the gods was obtained- 
by a great variety of rites and sacrifices, adapted to 
their respective natures f; by the use of charms and- 
superstitious words X5 by ceremonies and supplica- 
tions. Sometimes we find the power .of inchanting 
ascribed to noxious herbs and drugs §, but not exclu* 
"^vftly of the assistance of the gods,, who were in-* 
vokcd to giA- c them efficacy [|> The magicians pre- 
tended, in the proper use of their art, (for it was 

* Herodot. 1. ii- c. S^. Plat, in Sympos. in Epinomide, in Phxdro ; 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Ev. 1. iv, v, vi. et de Abstineniia, 1. ii. 
Jamblich de Myst.' Aptil. Apoi. Id. de Dea Socrat. f^liital-ch. de De- 
fect. Orac. dtcd in note f , p. 165—6; et Pythagoras apud Diogcn- 
Laert. in Vita Pythag. n. 32. p. 514. 

-f:IUtu divereo placate. Ammianus Marcellious, 1. xxi. iait. 

1^ Tilt fiuncnir Epbrtlam Letter^ wbkh were certain barbarous 
words oseA as charms^ msy. be seen in Hesychiuii or in Dr. Sykeb'& 
Inquiry, p. 6x. See his Further Inquiry^ p. 66. Ovidsays^ 

Carmina sang^uinea deducunt cornua iunae, 

£t I'^ocaot niveos solis euatis eqoos. 

5 Thus die witch in Virgil, Eel. vVii. says^ 

Has berbasy at^ue bscc Ponto rtiihi lecta vet&eoa . 
Ipse dedit Moeris^ nascuntur plurima Pooto. 
His %'^ sxpe lupum fieri, et se condere sylvii 
MBodOf saspe aninury imis excire sepulchris^ 
Atq^QOsatas alio Tidi^traducere messes. 

|ftln>Crtlof, Id, xv« Th«7 Hli«iii||6» tfa(»ocht Qy^amvis plaatam, 
saatn featete sctttam^ qiienuMimod««r %\ •nMubw^ afumaM)us et me-. 
vUoA oeftu jUkara jwinriliiifi M»i«ioa» M«f. K»ir««v L i4i. 0.^7. ^ 

i ' taught 
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tkugbt as such,) to a power of compellhig^ the gods 
to-cxecutc their desires and commands. 

Upon the principles here explained, all the pre- 
tences amongst the Pagans to divination and sorcery 
(and every otlierf species of iDagic) were founded f 
whether those pretences were carried on by the priest, 
under the protection and for the service of the state J; 
or for the purposes of private gain by the lowest or- 
ders of magicians §9 conjurers and witches, generally 
(though seldom effectually) proscribed or prohibited 

• I " • 

» . 1 T 

^ • i 4 ^ 

* They acted cseca coactorum nuroinam violentU* Enchantresses 
boasted that they had power over the gods. Lucan. 1. ti. Ter. ho^ 
74*.. Ovid. Metamior.l.vu. ver. 192. 

.\f I have taken uo^notice of that species of magic called theurgy t 
•(^iovpT^A,) because it principally consisted in a fanatical pretence to 
communion with dasmonSi and a vision of their essence. So far as 
it was thought to invest those who practised it with the power ol 
the gods, it differed* in one respect from that sort of magic caDe 
sorcery {yt/ntiM) % theurgy invoking only the 6e/tei>ofeitt divinities ; ser» 
eery the mucht'evous Met, whose operations were suitable to. their na* 
ture. 

J That the public ministers of religion practised sorcery as well 
as divination, is certain from their cursing the enemies of the statCy 
and devoting them to destruction. 

§ They were rather more ext^ vagant, as well as more mischi^v* 
•us, than the established priests; insLsmuch as they pretended to 
know other people's fortunes, to discover what was Ipst, to be* 
witchf to procurtflove, to walk upon the water, to fly through the 
air, to raise or lay storigsy to turn themselves or olhers into any 
shapes, to remove corn from ^ne field int6 aaother, to draw down 
the moon, to raise ghosts, to stop the course of rivers, and to kill 
•r cure both mea and cattle^ kc* See Ovid's Metamor. 1. vii. ver. 199. 

by 
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by law*. WhatevTr difference there might be be- 
tS\xen them, the Scripture brands them all as shame- 
less impostors, and reproaches them with an utter 
rnability of discovering or accomplishing any thing 
supernatural. The prophet Isaa^h having foretold the 
destruction of Babylon, so famous all over the world for 
divination and astrology, thus proceeds to insult that 
proud cityf: Stand now with thine intkanimentSy and 
with the multitude of thy sorceries j tvherein thou hast 
Itrbottredfrom thy youth; if so be thon shalt he able to 
profit J if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied 
in the multitude of thy councils: let now the aUrolo^ 
gers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators 
stand upf and save thee from those things which slialt 
come upon thee, from that destruction, which, he * 
tells them, with their various methods of divinatioa 
and sorcery, they would be unable either to foresee 
(Jr prevent. The same prophet thus warns the Israe- 
lites against having recourse to the Heathen diviners 
fol- instruction; Should not a people seek unto tfieir 
godP Whom then should you' consult but the God 
of Israel? For the Uving to the deadX? that is. Is it 
not absurd t6 consult the dead concerning the stat6 of 
fhe living, of which the former ate ignorant? Or the 
meaning may be. Instead of the living God, ,will you 
have recourse to the dead? The Heathen gods were 

•Coacemlng conjurers and fortune-tellers, who were called ma^ 
^IfemaUdf Tacitus says. They are zfalUdous sort of men, quod in civi- 
tate nostra & vltahitnr semper^ fc retinebitur. Hist. 1. i. c. 2i« 

'f'lsalahxlvii. xiy 12, 13. 
^ } Isaiah vilL z), I ^ - 



\ 
\ 
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dead men : and the oracles were placed in their tem«- 
pics, which were their sepulchres. Moreover, the Hea- 
then diviners pretended to call up the souls of the de- 
parted, which were supposed to possess a prophetic 
virtue; nay, by an inspection of*tbe entrails of boys 
who had suffered a violent death, they hoped to dive 
imo futurity^, llie language of Isaiah implies,, that, 
k was unpardonable stupidity, in any or all these 
ways, to expect any instruction or information from 
the dead* When Jeremiah dius. warns the Jews, 
Leam noi the tvagofthe Heathen , and lenot afraid of 
the signs of heaven^ whose appearances were thought 
to portend particular calamities ; he pronounces the 
customs of the Heathens vain^ on account of the 
utter ignorance ^md impotence of their gods t, who 
could not be supposed to convey to others that know- 
ledge and power which they did not possess them- 
eelveSf And thus Jertuxiiah describes the pvophets.who. 
were not §cnt of God, They prophesy unto you a false 
vision and divinaticm, <ind a thing of nought^ and the 
deceit if tk^ir heart X* On otiher occasions he ad- 
dresses the peo[^le of God in the following strain: 
Hearken not 9fe to^ your froplusts^ nor to your diviners,, 
nor to your dreamers^ mr to your inchanters, nor to 
^our foreer^s* For iksy prophesy a lie unto ypu §• The 

# To the«e methods of dtvinatiofl JiMtin Martyr refera, ApoL i, 
p, S7v ttd. Xhtr]ib. 9tnmfMmr»mt ftn ya^ urn m» Mh m^ ^ t f m wmim.MW^ 

f Jerem. x. t, 3—8, 14. Comparft It. xH. «j, 24. 
I Jerem. xiv. 14. § Cb. xxyii. 91 xo» 

fiacred 
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sacred writers do at all titnci brand thosid who exer- 
cised Ae arts of divination and sorcery, 09 liart*; 
and the arts themselves ttr fying vanities \j the most 
absurd and groundless delusions imaginable. What 
JtTon^r language could they have used, supposing 
them to have believed (as they certainly did bc!ic\'e) 
aH the magic of the antients to havf had np other 
Support than hinnan artifice and fadsehood 1^ 

Notwitiistanding this dear decision of tlie point hf 
the divine ocades, many Christians have confettded 
Ipr the supernatural power and efficacy of Pagan di^ 
vinattan and sorcery. Thtir p<mt was maintained by 
the EVuiicrs m patticttlar^ who ascribed' th^ efficacy of 
Ipogic to tvS dftmons; as softse of ^ttt Hcjftfa et fc {(hi- 
bidpKers nso aid]!. It wat a ^^^j ptevteiiug opm&oti 
Ml uic pttmitive chuTcn ^y . that ittssffCiiKtSi wsA )M96fo* 
tuuiCtisty Ddtli amongst ttse Gadtnes aod neKbcai 
vOrisiUniB^ HaB eacn tneiT pariicurar ctjruoiw perpe** 
taniy~ attendn^ on their persons^ • and obsc9itjciit>as to 
their coutmsuds^ \ff whose help they cordd <i9R tip 
the souls of the dead^ fbreteH future events^ ami 
perform mtnteler. ^^ In the case of idolatty^ Htxf 

• Isaiah xliir. 25. Jerem. 1-. 36. 

f Pialiii xaxi. %, Jonah iuS. 
. X Busebivs** Pratp. £v. L v. c. 4^ has this inseription, THfi lew ««nr-^ 
f9n^cufMfmt nrfti, t« ««|p*<nRC fdvs0-t puartia rrmu. p^fBrropuu And Sc 
Aostia (deCiv. jDei^ L viiL c. 16.) says^ Incer caetera. etiam liicis 
{Apuleius} ad e(» [d«iiion«&] p«ixuMrrc dlvinacuiiies a«gunun» anw* 
pic»m» vatum, atqiM smimiiiraiii. Vid Miauc. Fel. |^ 30, ed^ Lugd« 
Sa£.$ and s«e above, pv id^ note ». Porphyry d« Abhtuu L ik § 4^ 
p. 85* says, )iM ^MtvT«i TdMT fy«y.rittiii' x«t h m^mx ymmm. sJirt^ffTAu. 

^$€6 Ilc.)h6ddktOft*s free In(|iury«,p. 66. 
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imagined daemons to assume the names and jtoact th^ 
parts of the Heathen gods ; and in magic to assuniQ 
the, forms of departed souls^^.and to appear under the 
names of those who were called up from the deadj^ 
and^ as such^ to answer all questions which should 
be demanded of them*." As what was verged above 1; 
against the former supposition^ concludes with equal 
force against the latter; I need not shew how incon- ^ 
sistent this i^ with the Scripture account of \\\c ma* 
giciaas, as utterly unable to support their pretensions 
by any works or predictions beyond human power 
and, skill. It wilj be necessary, however, to examine 
what is alkged in support of the contrary doctrine. ^ 
1. It is alleged ^^ that the names by which the se* 
yeral sorts of diviners are described in Scripture implv 
a communication witn spiritual beings*'' Those whq 
urge thi9 argument do not always distinguish betweei^ 
the Scriptures in their^ original languages, and in th^ 
translation now in use, which (like most other trans- 
lations, whether antient or modem) was made by per^^ 
sons deeply tinctured with the vulgar superstition^j 
and often on that account does great injustice to the 
original. That phrase J, a familiar spirit ^ ox familiar 

spirits, 

• Dr. Middieton's Free Inquiry, p. 70. f Page 153. 

{This phrase (which occuk*s Lev. xix. 31. ch. xx. ^,'7. Dciit. 
tviii. Ti. I Sam. xxTiii. 3, y, 8, 9. 2 Kings xxt. 6. ch. xziit. 24* 
1 Chron. x. 13. 2Chron. xxxiii. 6. Is. xxtx 4. ch. vtii. 19.) ha^ 
notUisg in tftie original to answer to it but -1>M tB (or ohab in the 
plural number) which signifies a battfe (which amongst the aatients 
fomewhat resembled our bladders). Job xxxix. 19 ; and hence came 
to denote a person whose belly is distended as a bottle, and is ap- 
plhd particularly to those persons who delivered oracles as fcom 

.their 
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spirits, which occurs so often, is thought to be an 
instanc*e of thia kind. But even supposing the origi- 
nal word to be rightly translated^ it cannot be inferred 
from hence^ that the sacred writers believed that any ' 
persons were really assisted and inspired by a familiar 
spirit« They could not allow^ and meant only to . 
characterize^ their pretensions. Thft Scripture^ as ft 
describes the Heathen deities by their usual appella* 
tions^ (gods, lords, daemons,^ which are expressive 
not of what they really were in themselves, but of 
what their votaries believed them to be*3 so it calls 
' aH 

their beHiety swelled, as it was believed, by tome divine afflatus* 
Accordingly, it is genenilly translated by the LXX lyj^Atf^ptftvlae: 
a word which signifies those who speak with their mouths shut, %o 
as to seem to speak out of their bellies. But though the word, ac«- 
cording to iu strictest etymology, might denote only m bdtU^lUed 
/fffiiiir/ "yet a^ it is the word used to describe thocb who pretenddd 
that ttieir bellies were infiated by a divine energy, by the perkont 
who believed t|ie reality of those pretences ; our traariktors af9 not, 
perhaps, wholly to be condemned for the ^maniiMHl which ihef 
render it. (See below, ch. iv. sect.^ii.) 

' Bfit it is not so easy to excuse them for the manner tn^ t^hich thej 
have acquitted themselves on another occasion, -' f refer to.their re- 
presenting Simon, the magician, as bcwtcbing the Samaritans; and 
hereby- giving a' sense to the word i^is^a^, Acts viii. '9, different 
froirf Svhat/they themselves' have put upon t^iffrarc, in the 13th 
verse; which they justly render U^wonUred, Simon had been 
exercising the magical ai ts in Samaria, and thereby raulng the as(o» 
nUbmtnt of the. inhabitants. But the sight of genuine miracles dis« 
covered at once the vanity of the most artful imitations of them, 
and ofiomsbei and convinced Simon himself, who had so long rai^d 
tbe astwttshment of others. Vid. Schmidium ad Act. vhi. tj. 

* See above, p. 161. In like mannei* Jeremiah calls particular Ce- 
lestial 
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.all those persons who pretended to any intercourpe 
-with thegods^ by their common nasnes^ (prop^ete, 
magicians^ necmmancers^ diviners, sorc^reFS, monthly 
prognesticatorSji 8cc<) though these names wero at first 
assumed by the pretenders themselves^ to ejiiaUfe them 
moie successfully to carry on th^r impojsturesj or 
vconforred on them by the superstition of the peofJe, 
Whatever pret^sions or claims these names may im* 
fdy, it if sufficient ths^t the Scriptures deny them any 
Answer^ile powers or performances. And therefuire 
when St. Lake speaks of the damsel at Pbilippi as 
fmsessed with a spirit of divination ^ or of^poilo^y he" 

ai^aat j^i^ly ip dcsgrii>c her pretcpfiiotns, ^od t^Q^am* 

men belief concerning her. X>r. S^'kes w^a oi QfA-^ 

nion that this woman had merely acquired a -IricH etf 

qp(^akii3kg iftwardly^ ^ from Uer helly^ by tho^diaqovery 

.«^ wbi^b ftbe wftsdi^edlrom playiiogit wy iouser; 

n^iie efhmrs plead that she was really iixspired. B<^ 
psutieii c<SM3)y forget that'a spirit of^thon or jipalfa 
denoted m tlie language of antiquity^j iiQt pply t^e 

wpir-^Jion jpf iVpoillo, bwt aUo that ravipg and wad- 
nest which were the efiVct of tlvat supposed mapii^« 

lestUl appearances thetigr^ cf haven ^ becau<;e tl\e Heay^l^ec^ regarded 
.. tbcm as »ucb, ch x. a. A^U who scru^des ^o sa^ff Sai^ a |if rscf) teUs 

foitmicA, ^luiu notbins ^P^^^ is-^oi^^nt ll;^n ;bia; he pretends to 
.40 it? ... ^ 

• Acts vix. j^, :^5. ljxfe/«» flryfiwfi^.tf /^/r/jr rfPyihw. QT 4^19:. TWs 

j^ m?ni(e#Jtly tb^ Unfu^ge oJf the Pafaos, ivbich St. I^uke adopi:e4, 
. l»e^aiwe. it served Ho describe tlie casa of tUe (Ui^se^. He c^g^nnoi; be 

supposed to sdlpv thgt Apo^o (Mfhethtr the wor^ bp;> denotes a 
,]^r9 gpd^ 9f tbe suj^^} impjirted tp. her Che powtr of prupjb^mg. 

tioa 
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lion and possession*. And thcrcfuce the miracle 
performed upon tlie damsel^ ur the casting out of her 
the spirit of ApoUcr^ consisted lol curing licr madncM^ 
and restoring her to her right mindf in conscc^uence 
of which the people would conaider her n> lunger aa 
inspired or possesied^ 

£• The laws of Moses f againat dxvinatioiL aad 
witchcr^ are thought to prove the efftcacy of these 
arts; though those laws do reaUjr prove Dudiing noce 
ti>an tbeif execrable ipkketinessrmA imfMehf,. Ejr the 
ttecKt of these art» the people were drswa assay 6ona 
fhe tme God to false ones. The arts dieaiselvey were 
louttMt ixpoR the princifrfie^ of kbla^^f and the 

^Ka prapbetest war thought to be infptrvl boT whsa lb* ymm 
nad and ra^rmg. i ti }Mf Stuv /uXi^mc 'Kf^^rtSy iU rt ir AAhiNi. U^iMtt^ 
f/Mvmc-aa, ». v. X. I^latoo. Ph^Ur. p. ixio, C^D, £. ttthiC^yiaf r-wvc 
•^a^rrtroi fccvTixnf ivdiov Mai ttXu^f.. Id*. Tim. p. 10749 D. It ap- 
pears from Mertc CasanNon, (citod'by S)r. Mackn^gbry. fifcnrinan|c, 
luikL p. 179^ &d «d.} char. CD chie natvrat disKaw^ of mcbinobaiyty 
madaessy epilepsy, &c. enthasiasci&divinatory fits are (thought to 
bfrX iociddntal';. and that whea the disease is cured the entbusiiisms^ 
%p away. 

-frBxcd. »mL iS» Lev. xix. 26, ^.i. ch. xx. 27. Deut. xriii. 10, tt. 
W^imld it not be in vain to make Taws against Ctkise whose- miracaiwis 
power could prevent their execution ^ 

X This w^ proved above concerning divination^ p. 167. Witth-^ 
craft also* and all magical rites, had' x reference Co the heavenlj^ 
bodies. Nullum aucem magicum opus sine sidbrum respectu & con- 
sideratiooe potest perfici. Maimod. Mor. K\evoc. pars iir. c\ 3''. 
He farther observes, that the belief of their power to Ihirr or help 
necessarily led mankind to worship chetn. Accordingly both witch* 
craft and divination are joined with idolatry,, i Sam* xv. 2?, %i% 
ftaiialtii. 6 — 8» d^. xhrii. \^ P3. ]mmmt axviiv 9,.i«^. Itz^ xak xi, 
23. Naham iii. 4. Micah v. 12. 

I 5 ^ XnX'^^ 
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rites and placatory sacrifices • which attended them 
were in their very nature acts of idolatry, that is, ©f 
high treason against the Jewish state, over which Je* 
hovah presided as supreme €k>veBnor. It was neces- 
sary therefore that evresy magieian should be put to 
death, because every magician was^ an idolater. I 
add, that many f>f the rite& of magic were flagrant 
immoralities ; for those who antiently practised witch- 
craft mingled dangerous drugs with their composi- 
tions,, and, on account of the real mischief th^ here-r 
by did, are often ranked w\th poisoners*. Amongst 
other detestable methods of divination, one was the 
murder of infants and others, who were sacrificed ,oa 
purpose, that by raking into their entrails they might 
gain an insight into futurity ; as appears from the tes- 
timony of Herodotus, Gicero, Lucan, Juvenal, Taci- 
tus, Philostratus, Porphyry t, and many other learned 
Pagans; as well as from the intimations of the sacred 
writers J. Sorcerers and jsorceresses were supposed 

•The Hebrew" wor3 mecasbeJi/jM, which we translate xo;^^^/, the 
LXX render by ^ffJtaKovs, 

f Jacobus Geu^ius, in his book, entitled Victimae hiimanx, p&r^ 
i. cap. I9y 20, zi, cites these and other Heathen writers, to shew 
how very frequently human sacrifices were employed by those wh(^ 
practised divination and magic. The Cimhri ripped open the bowel s^ 
and from them formed a judgment of future events. Strabo, 1. vii. 
p. 451. (compare Porphyry de Abst, 1. .ii. § 51 ) The Olu divined 
by the agonies and convulsions of the men who were offered for a 
sacrifice, and from the effusion of their blood. Diodor. Sic. 1. v. 

» • ■ # 

p. 308. 

I Dent, xyiii. ,io>,,ii. ft Kings xvii. 17. ch« xxi. 6. 2 Chron,^ 
xijuii. 6. £zek. XX. 26;3i. 

to 
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to perform all their amazing works by the assistance 
of the souls of young boys, who had been violently 
put to death for that purpose, and then called up 
from the dead by ineffable adjurations*". Now might 
it not be very fit, severely to punish thesQ external 
acts of sorcery f^ without entering into the question, 

whether 

*In Horace's epodes, 1. v. ep. 5. ver. is, 139 the persoa murdered 
by the sorceress Canidia is pner, impabe corpus. The author of 
that rerj aotient though spurious work., the Rixagnitita* 9f St. Ck^ 
mefUp represents Simon Magus as saying, Pueri incorrupt!, et f iolea- 
ter neciti> animam adjuramentis ineffabiUbus eyocatam adsi&tei^ 
mihi feci ; et per ipsam fit omne quod jubeo. Ed. Cotelerii, p. 513. 
See Euseb. Hist. Ecc!es. L vii c. 10. Chrysostom and others, cited 
by Cotelerius in his note on this passage of Clemens. JW\s kind of 
divination was called /?pi<{>3,uavTi.«. On such rites of magic, see 
^roukhosius on TibuUus^ 1. 11. 45. and Fabrlcius^ Bibl. Antiq. 
p. 417,419. -* 

f Tliis is not a groundless distinction ; for the laws of Moses are 
levelled wholly against the external acts of sorcery, as apf)ears from 
all the laws referred to in p. 177, note f , and particularly from Deut. 
Xviii. 10, I r, 14, Then shall not be found amongst you t.nj one that mtirtb 
lis son or hit daugb*er to pass throvgh thefire^ or that usetb liivinatioff or an ob^ 
server of times ^ or an indanteft or a tviteh, Sfr. Amongst those who be- 
lieved the supernatural power of sorcery, laws were framed against 
its supposed ejects. The' Roman law forbad bewitching the fruits of 
the earth, iind drawing their neighbours corn into tlieir own fields by 
flharms. Apud nos in duodecim tabulis cavetur, nc q\iis alienos fruc« 
' tos excantassit. Seneca, Nat. Q<i?est. 1. iv. c. 7 Seneca adds, <* Our 
ignorant ancestors imagined that showers could be procured or driven 
away by charms; but we need not go^ to any school of- philosophy 
to teach ii^ otherwise." As the Romans became more enlightened, 
the style of their law was altered. The Lex Cornelia, usually cited 
as a law against sorcery, lorh\A& pohoningf et m:ila sacrifieia, Lir. 
Decad. i. 1 8. which may serve both to explain and vindicate the 
Uws of Moscf for the punishments denounced against the same 
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whiitbcf they wcfc or were not of aay ^cwnj to pwH* 
cure stkp^vtiatural ast»i»taDcel . 

3. Pretcfisionrto diviaattoni (it b farth^ pleadod) 
couk) not bave supported they cttdii m. all, tke^ Ik^ 
iheip notions^ aad through all agesy if 90me tfi^tancei^ 
of true divination had not happened^ however rate 
wc may suppose them to have been. This last argu- 
ment (which was considered in a former chapter*) 
proce^: on a supposition notoriously fal^e; for di- 
viners of all sort9^ observers of times^ incbantecfty 
witches, wizards, ventriloquists, 2»d necrmaancers, 
did not support their credit in the msginer here alleged, 
and nev^r wete in any reputation with Pagans of a 
liberal mind and education. And froin Christians^ 
whose zeal for the credit of antient magic thus tnmar 
ports them beyond the bounds of truth, we appeal H> 
Hcatheias of understanduig and virtue^, in vindication 
of the censure pajssed upon every species of magic 
by the prophets of God. Cieero^ the greater mas^ 
of reason and learning among the Romans, and in att 
respects a very aWe J^dge of this subject, ccmdemns 
the oracjes of the Heathen god3 as either fabe^ or 
ohsciarey qr ambigiumsy (so, as to r^uire other oracles 
to expkin them^) or as true only by chance or acci« 
dentf. We find both Sophocles and, Euripides upon 

.the 

CFiiiMt» and to-sfww baw vorvasooably cbit^ di«f»» Isfibt^^or hsm, 
been repsoached^ otkueovaanko^ these Ukws^ mik «.afJ9!ilol penc* 
cutioR. 

* Chap. ii. tecfi. ii. 

f Paitim faMft, utego opkwr; pAM^oi ut» v^ek, ttf it ii\ mam 
erattooe sapii^iiiif parcus^ fkuuk^fffinik tt «bMArtiit itf^ iatffi^imi 

«Seat 
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the public theatre at Athens, (a city greatly jbct^cted 
to superstition aud idolatry) passix^ a similar ceasiice 
upon the Pagan soothsayers and diviners*^ or i^ 
presenting them as men actviated only by the love 
of money f. Pindar in his' Olympic odest> which 
were all composed to be sung on the most public 
occasions, and probably at the solemn sacrifices of- 
fered to the gods, affirms tlwi they have bestowed 
. t^wn mortaU no swre-presage of things to come. Aivi 
in still earlier times Hesiod§ had msuntained the 
saine opinion. ViiiBt various rites of superstition 
were practise by such Heathiens a3 were lost to aU 
reflectioii, whereby they guessed what should hap- 
pen to them, we kam from Theophrastus in his 
characters of superstition^ and from Plutarch ia his 
book on the same subject || : but we find them derided 

cgeat iDterprete^ ec son ipsa ad sortes referenda sit ; paitiro ambi- 
g;yiis. De Diyinat. 1. ii. c. 56. In Che 25th chapter he argues against: 
divination by art, in the whole extent of it, from t!ie ok$curity oTthe 
Signs, It appears likewise from Cicero in the some book, (at aho 
from Strabo» 1. xv.) that astrology was rejected by astronomers ami 
the best philosophers. 

• -*-^ Tic ^ fi«mc wV «v«f ; ' 

Tvp^dMr* vTM U fw Tyx*> Im^^tm* In Au]. TCtr. 956* 

f T» iM0ruui9 yof vjHk ^i»« f y if i> ygji^ Sophoclos: Anti^i^Qfi^ I1607; 
Vifle etiam Oed* Tyr. 395. 4c Siin|dd. Ifibii^ria AnX. yisi^ 

JOdoxii. 1. 10. 

Hesiod. Fragmenf* 
g See also Maimonid^ de XdoMotriaf Q» ^' i 4i 5^ ^* 
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by Terence in his Phormio*. Nor were there any 
mendf understanding who gave countenance to any 
of the modes of divination, unless from a principk 
of compliance with Vulgar prejudices, or for reasons 
of state f. Amongst the Heathens no imposture was 
censured as unlawful, which was judged to be use- 
ful J. With regard to sorcery; the pretended effects 
of it, as they are described by the Heathen poets §, 
are too extravagant to be confuted, and their best 
writers treat the art itself with derision. In proof of 
this, I appeal to Horace ||, Cicero J., Seneca**, Dion 
Cassiusft^Quintus CurtiusJJ,Tacitus§§,and Pliny|||f, 
. besides others already taken notice of; and indeed to 
all the Heathens whose understandings /werc not to*- 
tally depraved by superstition. The miracles said to 

* Act, iv. sc. 4t 

f Exiscimo jus augurufli» etsi divinationis opinione^principio con- 
rtilutum sit, tamen postea reipublicac caus& conservatum ac retentum. 
Cicero de Divinat. 1. ii. c. 35. see also c. 33. From the same poli- 
tical motives, the wisest Heathens countenanced the popular idola- 
try. Sqe August, de Civit. Dei, I. iv. c. 3,2Z, 27, 31. 

X Plutarch. 1. de Socrat. Genio, p. 579, 58-). 

§Ovid. Met. 1. vii. fab. a. 1. 199, &c. Vifgil. Eel. viii. iEn iv. 
Lucan. i. de Bello civili Vi. Manil. 1. i. Tibullus, 1. i. eleg. 2. See 
above, p. 170, note §. 

iJEpist. lib^ii. ep. 2. 1. 208. 

4 De "Nat. Deor.' 1. i. Cum poetarum autem ertore conjtingere licet 
portenta magorum^ ^gyptiorumque in eodem genera demeinltiarn. 
And in his sd book of divination, where he delivers his own sen- 
timents, he says, m reference to magical operations^ Kum igitur me. 
cogis etiam fabulis credere } &c. ^ 

♦• Nat. Q^KSt. 1. iv. c, 67. f f L. lii. p. 490. 

JJL. vii. c. 4. §§L. i. c. 22. 

HJf Nat. Hist, i txji, c. x> 2> 3. 1. xzvi. c. '4. 

be 
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be wrought amongst the Pagans were not believed by 
the historians* who relate them; and the philosophers 
treated them as fablesf. If magic was able to sup- 
port some reputation in ages of gross ignofance^ 
through the superior knowledge and fraudulent con- 
trivances of those who exercised itj yet whenever 
learning revived and became general, it never failed 
to sink into contempt. It did so in the same age in 
which the Gospel gained a general establishment by 
the credit of undeniable miracles. In vain did the 
Roman emperor Nero, by discovering the most extra- 
vagant fondness for magic, and sending for the most 
eminent professors of it from every quarter of the 
world, endeiivour to support its sinking reputation. 
Pliny informs us, that all that Nero' gained by his at- 
tempts was an entire conviction of the folly of magic. 
And he observes himself, that if at any time magi- 
cians perform extraordinary things, it is owmg to the 
efficacy of their drugs, not of their magic art J, 

*Qnxante conditam, condendamve urbem, poeticis ixiagis de- 
cora fabulis, quam incorniptis rerum gestarum monumentis tradun- . 
tur, ea nee affirmsre ncc refellere in animo est.. Datur hacc Venia 
antiqultati, ut miscendo humana divinis, primordia utbium aiiggs* 
tiora faciat. Liv. Prooenn. After reciting several prodigies, Livyr 
adds, Et alia ludibria oculorum, auriumque, credita prd verisy 
1. xxii. c. 44. See Liv. I. xxiv, c. 10. 1. xxii. c 3. etQuintus Curtius, 

1. ix. c. I. 

flu reference to Heathen miracles, Cicero says, 1. ii. de Divinat*" 
KihiL debet esse in philosophia commentitiis fabellis loci. Concern- 
ing Cato he tells us in the same book, Mirari se aiebat, quod non ri- 
deret aruspex, aruspicem cum vidissct: 

. { In bis veaeficai artes poUero^ ooa nutgicas, Nat. Hi»t. I. xxx.' 
^ /• ■ .■» » 
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Novr^ inasmueh a» m^c did (:cnstantl]r lose ifs ere* 
dit^ jiist in tlu^ degree in whiidi oien exercised their 
understandings^ it certainly was. not supported by a»y 
supernatural power. 



SEGTIOIf IV* 

Concendng the fixlse prophets as spoken of in Scr^fiare, tf| 
tvfdch the following ptus€t§es are explained, Deut. xiii- 
1 — 5. Matt. xxir. 24. 2Thess. ii, 9. Rev. xiii. 13^ 14> 
together with several others relatwe to the false teachers 
in the apostolk age. 

That the {wetences to inspiration and sairacks^ made 
by false prophets^ in support of error and idolatry^ 
should be branded in Scripture as the sole effects of 
human craft and impostuse, is what miglit be natu*^ 
rally expected &om those writings, which do not allow 
the power of inspiring predictions, or of working 
niiracles, to any Pagan deity, or to any evil spirit* 
For, from what other quarter was it ever imagined 
that a false prophet could receive any supernatural 
&upport } It will he necea&a^, however^ to e^eamine 
tiie several passages of Scripture which speak to this^ 
point, inasmuch as they have had a sense assigned 
ti^em absolutely inconsistent with the principles al- 
ready establisbed* 

J- 

I shall begin with considiering,that. celebrated waco^ 
ing of Mose^ tx> the Isi^afiUtes,: J^ iAer^miaeanumg^ 
you a prophet f or a drwmer of dreams^ and givtHlk 

the§ 
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ihoe a sign w a wonder^ and the sign or the wond^ 
come to pass J whereof he spake unto thee, saying. 
Let ns go after other gods, {wMch thou hast vat 
known,) and let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken 
unto his words t-^for the Loirdyater Godprovetk you, 
to know whuher you love the hoard your God with aU 
your heart^'^Attd thai propket, ami thift dreamer of 
dreams, shall be put to death, because Xe hath spoken 
to tum.you away from the lard your God, which 
brought you out of tlie land of Egypt, mid redeemed 
you out i^ the house of bondage*. 

It has been contended that Moses^ in tliU passage^ 
is laying dawn thts general rule, viz* ^^ that the tnie 
iiviniiy of miraolea ia to be detennined fajr the doe* 
frines iiiFhieh they are applied to ecmficoa/' It ia £ir* 
Aer aaaeirted^ that the Jewa are here rnqmred tD make 
hie tarn m particular th€i ataadaxd by vhich to joe^ 
tM miraelea ; to disallow the fotce and evidence of 
ikk^ %iUch opposed that law^ and cma to put to 
death the prophet vrlio perfbnned lhem> because lie 
tanght the worship (tf a dtrange god t* The learned 
Dr. BeiMont and Dr. Lardner^, as well aa nuaary 

otncxs^ 

f Hence Rousseau concluded that the fiigans had an equal right 
to put the apostles to death, for preaching op to them the wonhijp 
of a £traage god, though they proved thftiir oueiiaa hf mIracUa. 

J Life of Chrbt, p. 202. 

$ Jewish and Heathen Testimoniet, rcl. i*p>a55i a$^ Though 
this j.ndicious, candid and excellent wrtler aNeiti tha( Moms here 
i-efers to miracles, yet, contrary to hit tuual method, he produces bo 
proof of his assertion. Kayi he allows U to be a rule of Scripture, 

t.h3l 
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others, were of opinion, that Moses here puts a casei 
which never would happen ; but if il| did happen, anij 
^ miracle was performed to induce the IsraelUes to 
worship other ^ods, it was to be> disregarded. Here 
it is natural' to inquire, whether any prophQt did eve^ 
arise amongst the Israelites, who performed real mi- 
racles to drq^w'them into idolatry. If no such pro- 
phet did arise, (and there is not the lea$i reason to 
believe there did.) how needless was it to caution the : 
braelites against him ! Nay, Moses knew that it j 
was impossible any such prophet should arise; because 
he appropriates all miracles to God *, and denies that 
the Heathen deities could support their claims by any 
supernatural works. He always represents them a;3 
senseless idols, and could not therefore allow them 
iln^ power or dominion over mankind. On all occa- 
sions he appeals to miracles, as absolute proofs of tl\e 

. divinity of Jehovab,^ and, of his own mission *i and 
can he, without gross selfrcontradiction, here repre- 
sent these worlds as common both to the true^ Go^ 
and to rival deities ; to a. divine messenger £^d a f^lse 
prophet? And indeed^why should i)ot a n^ai. n^iracle 
equally gain credit to both or neither ? be of as great 
weight against Moses as fw him ? Moses neither 
does nor could allow that an idolatrous prophet would 

.perform works truly miraculous ; and the very order 
to. put such a pirophet to death, shews that there wjas 

that if any man proposes and performs a miracle in proof of hit 
■mission, .it -would be decisive in his favour: and yec in the case 
Stated a^bove he supposes that a miracle determines nothing. 
* .This will be shewn below, ch. iii. sect. v. and ch. iv. sect. L 

no 
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no danger of hi^ being protected from punidhment by 
a miraculous power. 

The Jewish lawgiver here refers, not to tnie mira^ 
cles^ but to those divinations amongst the Pagans by 
which the credit of idolatry was supported. Amongst 
other metliods 'of divinajtion^ one was by the inters 
pretation of portents ^ ostents, prodigies ^ monsters*^ 
rare and e^ctraordinary appearances and occurrences^ 
which .were falsely deemed supernatural, and thought 
to pfesignifyt future events. These are tlie signs and 
wonders X here spoken of by Moses, and which.it was 

the 

# -Tbe sereral ipeciet of divination are ennmerated in Cicero <]• 
Hi<t. Deor. L ii. c. 65. Multa cemunC baruspicct ; multa aof^urei 
provident; multa oraculis declarantur ; multa vaticiDationibuij 
multa tomoiis ; multa portentis. 

•f Seethe passage from Herodotus^ cited above, p. 164, and note 
I, below. 

i iHM Hhf a itgff, and il&ID mopbtib^ a wonder, like tbe corre* 
ipondent Gveck words mfMun and Tif«c» though often applied to mir 
raculous works, yet very commonly beai* a different apjilicatioq. 
Qlft denotea any imiri or /0i(rff« Gen. xvii.. i r. Exod. xji. 13 Ezek^ 
;bx. i%9 %o\ and so likewise does the word mfAnwy Matt. xxvi. 4$. 
Luke iL \%. Rom. iv. 11. 2 Thess. iiu 17. Nor Oixxmebbitb denote 
a miracle, Ps. Uxi. 7. Is. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6. ch. xxiv. 24;. or 
Tfpac in the same passages of the LXX. Otb ami mophtb are both 

I 

applied to such things as point out and presignify future events^ 
2 Kings xiii. 3. Is.viii. 18. ch. xx.3. Ezek- xii. G, 11. ch. xxiv^ 

%^ 27 ; and so are both mjiAiioy and TCpacj Luke xxi. it, 25. Actus 
ii. 19. In Elian's Var. Hist. 1. xii. c. 57, we are told, that when 
Alexander led his forces against Thebes, ei /ucv vsst Tny.ua ot/rot; kc^ 
TfpA'ni ainmXKw, Vfcar.fAantvrn Tac-wspt «i/t«v o;rov tv^STret Ti;;^*;, ** the 
gods sent, iignt and xvondcrs amongst thsin, presignify ing their inL- 
pending fate." Polybius also (lib iii.c. x. p. 365, 1. 9, cited by 
Raphelius on Matt, x.xiv. 24.) 'uses both these wuidi together in the 

same 
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the business of the Pagan prophet (or interpreter- of 
the will of the gods) and diviner by dreams to ex-- 
pound *• And that Moses does not here refer to any 
miraculous works performed uptm the spot^ but to a 
|»rodigy or sign of some future eventj^ is farAer evi- 
dent fiom his speaking of lliesign given,^ a thing 
ikMrnght come to pass^ or a&crwaids bEsppcn* To 
fpvtt a sign or a woiide9> therefare, ibsmA ooean^ the 
proposing and appeabsfg to any parttcwiar prodigy or 
poartent^ as a token oar proof of a dmne inteirpostion^ 
as a declaration of tte decrees of the gods, and an 
indication of futurity. It is indeed supposed that 
the prodigy mi^ poas^y be followed tqr the very 
event it was said to p resage ; nieveitbeless Mosw did 
tiot and cQcdi) not adinit that this completion of the 
prediction was a proof of any supernatural inapira- 

same seoM u JEliaii. Sm also, the citatton ftxna.Herodecnt^ wet. iik 
fu i44» aate-^ wl n r e 'Wjwt ri p ii i M a ftn^gfSf* The fiiUewtina fas« 
«if»€r9ai Lhry (t. xxH.«i44.)iBg9Sirf«fttftfbMtf»eat^ftiatiwiiao 
•apeandiiseiif predigitt: C(xit^e»<liM¥usiiH»abi«sieaifa«»aGrS^ 
Ste» mp^mKkWSffm in ftUoia lecso^ pniiei|OBNii ih wte Mniy p i e ar » 
fffiKligiapipecannaCy qjm aontlabi eraait. Muratac pofft»uca^. 
et. AncMT e^am Joiis jedet. de cado tacta fvarac Et aln ludibm 
•culMuniy aiin«nK|jMv crtdiia pro veris. Tbe pnopbatk tiaa and 
ymrtent wm sonMiinMe prmetaaniraty Homer. II. iL 1. 308—314^ 
•Itat oftttii iNKhkig more tlum some xmy rare and aoeemaion acct* 
icnts andeccttrreiicesy Terent. FlMmmoy. act. W.ac.4. 1. a4, 25, li. 
Bence tlie- ]t;oman Orator tifs, (de Div. 1. ii.) Si qood nvo kty id 
portentvm jraCandum est* sapitotem esse porteatfua esi,. skpka 
cnim mv^um peperisse arbitrori ^uam sapienteni fiiisse^ 

* In Homer (H. i. vet. 61.) mpfafiet, and m f rnfrnt t ^ vfidttmrns^ 
are reckoiMd amoR|rst the persona cupalde of explaisiog the meaia- 
ing of Apollo io aeading the plagae amonssfC the Greeks. Compare. 

tion« 
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For the Heathen gocls^ according to bis repre* 
lentation of them, were as unable to foretell as they 
R'cie to accomplish any thing. Predictions no less 
d)an miracles arc proposed in Scripture as signs of 
1 prophet's mission. When a prophet spoke in the 
name of the tr$ts God, and the event foretold did 
not come, to pass^ the Israelites were to conclude 
that the prophet spoke entirely from himself*; it 
being impossible that Jehovah should either be de- 
ceived himself or deceive his creatures. On the 
other hand, if his prediction (of such future events 
as human reason could not foresee) received its ac« 
compliAmentj they were to regard him as a pro- 
phet f. But a person who spoke in the name of a 
fiiUe or idol god was to be rejected, notwithstanding 
the accomplishment of hia (conjectural) prediction ; 
because the d^ity by whom he professed to be inspired 
was a mere nullity, and therefore could not inspire 
him with any s%ipeinatural knowledge* Tlie very 
fluppotttiooy that the Pagan prognosticator might in 
apartkidbr instance divine aright^ implies that this 
was not ]ik^\y to be a common caae, but that his 
predictive stg)ei would move geoecally bi\ of its ac* 
coiopliahmfint:; and consequently waj notbii^ more 
Uiaa bumaa conjecture t- 
Xodiaccm the fuU meaimg and propiiet y of thit 

f> J«r«». mviii, 9* 1$^ xli. ft). cK Tii. 14. 

X Against the divinity of signs and otteots we find the Heathen^ 
ejecting their obscurity^ Qgar si ligiia. deonim putanda snat^ snr 
fm otMura. faciuat ? dfiora dt Dirioat; 1» li c. tu Se« atbore« 

^ prophetic 
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pfopbetic admonilion, we must recollect both the 
temper and t/ie circumstances of the Israelites. They 
Were continually exposed to the artifices of the nume- 
rous Heathen priests and diviners *, who, in virtue 
of their superior skill in the laws of nstture, w^re able 
to make very probable guesses concerning some 
events which were thought to be beyond the reach of 
human foresight ; and who, no doubt, by habit ac- 
quired a conjectural sagacity more than common; 
and who, at least, by the very frequency of their 
• cionjectuires, could scarce be o/w^flry^ t in the wrong. 
Whenever their predictions came to pass, they urged 
the accomplishment of their sign (sent, as they af- 
firmed, by the gods) as a diivine interposition. To 
facts of this nature we know the Pagans were wont 
to appeal. But this was not the worst of the case. 
Those who are strongly addicted to superstition easily 
give credit to every thing that seems to favour it ; 
they remember and regard a single oracle that proves 
true, whUe thdy overlook the more numerous in- 
stluices in which the oracles have' failed. With re- 
gard to the Israelites, their whole history shews, that 
they had too little esteem and relish of the chaste and 
pure worship of the true God, and were inflamed 
with the love of idolatry, on account of its licentious 
lites, and the indulgence it allowed to their lusts. 
This made them an easy prey to the delusion of false 
prophets, and is the ground of the frequent warnings 

•: • I Kings xviii. 19, Jcrem. xxvii. 9, 10. 
. f Fory as Cicero observes, (Ue Divtnat. 1 ii. c.4.) Qjfis est enim 
^i totwn diem jaculans^ non aU<^uan4o coUimet ? 

against 
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gainst them in Scripture. • IVIoscs here puts the case 
s strongly as p:>ssib]c, wh.n \\?. tells /.hem : *^ Sup- 
rose that a P»gan pr phtt or divl:i;'T t3-jould propose 
bme prodigy or eytiiioAliiiary arpt.:?i- i;i:j-^ ;v" a proof 
f the mterpos'turi of* i. ^rtUe no?, a>i a.. . i'ccatiou 
f fu'iii.ry., anj tiuit Jico/lQc should correspond to 
he. prophecy; do riot on this account hastily conclude 
hat there is any thing supernatural or miraculous in 
he case; neither expect that the true God should in- 
erpose * in an extraordinary manner at every turn, 
b prevent such occurrences as these ; which he will 
Jermit for the trial and discovery of your temper. If 
loubthil appearances and lucky conjectures serve^you 
is reasons to desert bis worship, this will^ be a full 
3iro6f of your being previously disaffected to him. 
Por ye know how amply he demonstrated his own 
livinity and sole dominion overnaturefj (so utterly 
wbversive of all the groundless claim si ©f the Heathen 
5ods,)^and laid you urid^r the most powerful and last- 
ng obligations to his worship artd service, by those 
ttupondous and undeniable' miracles which accom- 
plished your ddiverahce from the bondage of Egypt." 
From this view of tha passage, it appears that 
Moses does not make the supposition of a ptro])het's 
ivorking real miracles in the name of the Pagan 
leities; nor require the Israelites to disregard such 
Bvorks on account of the absurdity of the doctrine 

* For luch ])urp68es God might on some great occasions inter- 
)1>se. lie frustralHh ibc toltus of the liars ^ and makttb ,divittin mmd^ 
llaiah icliv. 25. See fsalm xxxiii. io* . . ■■' 

f See belowy ch. ill. sect. v. 

^ they 
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they are designed to atte9t» Not the most dUtant in* 
tiniation is given, that we are in any case to make a 
prophet's doctrine the standard whereby to judge of 
the divinity of his miracles. -He is here guanling the 
Israelites agadnst the pretended divination and pro^^ 
digies of the Pagans. And the reason he assigns, 
why they should not suffer themselves to be seduced 
by prodigies and strange events^ or by the accidental 
completion of a conjectural prediction^ into the wor« 
ship of false gods, is^ that the claims of Jehovah had 
been ahready established^ and consequently theirs con* 
fiited, by miracles ^ the validity of his clainur neces- 
sarily inferring the falsehood of theirs» It is to mira* 
cle&r alone that Moses here appeals; by this siiigle 
proof he decider the question concerning the ^le right 
of Jehovah to the worship of the Israelites. And his 
reasomng is designed to prove, that the sign or won^^ 
der of the prophet wha announced any other god 
than the god o£ Israel, could not be really supernatu- 
ral. In those early agen, when eclipses,, meteor^,, 
caethquakes^ inundations^ anid all tha uncommon 
phaenomiena of aatitre^ were represeocted by SaffOii 
impostoii or entliu^aats as. the produdlona of thrir 
fictiiious deitees^ bow could Motfes more effectually 
guard the Israeliteaagaiufft tbese firaudaajad delusions^ 
ibaoL by reminding tbcixa bow fully Jehovah had as-^ 
tarted and vindicated bis ft>k dominion over tbe^ whole 
natural world; and thus shewing them, that the 
events uv question were the effects of that order and 
disposition which God had estaUkdi&d at the begini^ 
ning ? 

11. We 
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ir. 

We are in the next place to examine that warning 
of the Christian lawgiver to his disciples. There shall 
arise false Christs and false prophets ^ • and shall sheio 
gr^at signs and wonders, insomuch that (if it were pos^ 
sille) tliey shall deceive live very elect *. 

Here, our Lord ha? (very erroneously, as I appre- 
hend) been supposed to make his Grospel (just as 
M6ses in the foregoing passage was supposed to make 
bis Law) the criterion whereby to judge of the divi- 
nity of miracles ; and to direct men to consider the 
like works as marks of imposture when wrought by 
others, which he had appealed to, when wrontght by 
himself, as indubitable signs of a divine mission. ' But 
if miracles proved hhn to be tiie Messiah, must they 
not equally establish the claim of any otlier person to 
that character? Were it possible thpy should be 
' wrought in confirriiation of opposite claims, they 
would mutually destroy each other. The wonders 
here spoken of are emphatically styled great; and 
the^^d proposed by them was the deliverance of 
God's people; which, to a Jew at least, could not 
appear to be an end unworthy of a divine interposition. 
And therefore, supposing the miracles to have been 
Tcally performed by false Christs and false prophets, 
the Jews must cither have admitted their claims in- 
ibrced by great miracles, or have rejected those of 
«very other. At least, might it not have been ex- 
pected that our Lord, to prevent the deception of bid 
followers, would have laid down some sure and per- 



* Matt. xxiv. 24. hMa xiii. pt* 
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spicuous rule, to enable them to judge iii what cases 
""^reat miracles are proofs of a divine agency, and 

\^•hen they are evidences only of a diaholicai one? 

When a prophet has established liis own mission by 
- miracles, is his barely foretelling those of his rivals 

and opposers a sufficient criterion whereby to judge 

* of their author? Would it not rather be a<:onfession 
: that miracles are no certain signs of a divine mission? 

But our Lord is not here warning his disciples 
•^ against admitting the divinity of unquestionable mi- 

* racles, but against hastily crediting the truth of those 

* pretences to miracles which would be made by the 

* pebdons of whom he is speaking. This appears, as 
^ well from the natural import of this prophecy in its 
'Original language, as from the history and character 
' of the impostors to whom it refers. Christ does not 

cay, ^^ False prophets shall sliew*y that is, really ^x- 
' Aiii^ and perform^ great signs;" but (as the original 
pword should have been rendered)." they will oiVEf/*' 
' that 

♦Had this been our Lord's meaning, he would have expressed it, 
" lis Josephus does in the passages cited belowj (p. 196^ note §, and 
' -F* ^97» '^^^ II) ^^ ^^^ word isi^Kv. 

' 't' This is the most natural sense of Iwrtvrt. Dr. Lardner, in a 

^letter which is now before me, after taking notice, that although 

.Whitby, Le Clerc. and other commentators, allow great things 

; were done by the impostors referred to by Christ in this prediction, 

yet that no ir.iracles are ascribed to them by Josephut; adds, / shall 

ie'^iged to Mr. Farmer^ if he nvVl let me knvtv the solution ef this diffictUty^ 

« la cbmpltance with this request, I cojnmunicated to him my expli« 

. f ^bion of the word ^M^ourx, which I bad never, met with in any 

writer, and which entirely solves the particular difficulty proposed 

Iby Dr. Lardner, as well as removes tlie gen^ai ubjection against 

*' . '• '- the 
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that is, appeal to, promise or undertake to produce, 
^such signs; using the very language of the Jewish 
legislator explained above, who represents a prdphet 
tiS giving^ (that is^ proposing and appealing to) a sign 
or wonder, whether it did or did not come to pass* 
The j)hrase itself does not determine, whether the 
sign given, be it the promise of a miracle or the pre- 
diction of aa events would be confirmed or confuted 
when it was expected to be accomplished. It\night 
be^ engaged for^^^ and yet never be exhibited. And 
every circumstance of the prophecy contained in this 
context serves to prove, that the persons here fore* 
told would only undertake to shew great signs, with- 
out performing what they undertook. But I shall 
argue chiefly from the history of those persons in 
whose appearance and pretensions this prophecy re- 
ceived its completion, and which must be allowed to 
be the best key to the interpretation of this prophetic 
warning. 

Our Saviour here refers to those impostors who 
sprung up- in Judea in the interval between the deli- 
very- of this prophecy and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. As early as the 45th or 46th yefar of the Chris- 
tian aera, one Theudas, who called himself a prophet, 
persuaded great numbers to follow him to Jordan, by 
telling them that he would by his own command di- 

tbe authority of miracles^ which unhtlievert have hitherto raised 
from this passage. The doctor in his reply exprelses himself in the 
following terms : Tear amivar it very a^rttMbU^ and jpitt ht^fuftto iwt. 
Accordingly he inserted it in his Tesiimmksf vol. i. p. 67* 
^Seut. xiii. 1. in the Septnagint. 

vide 
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jdliat is, appeal to, promise or undertake to produce, 
juch signs; using the ver\- language of the Jewish 
legislator explained above, \\ ho represents a prdphet 
9A giving* (that is, proposing and appealing to) a sign 
or wonder, whether it did or- did not eome to pass* 
,The j)hrase itself does not determine, whether the 
«ign given, be it the promise of a miracle or the pre- 
diction of an event, would be confirmed or confuted 
•when it was expected to be accomplished. It "might 
-be. engaged for^^ and yet never be exhibited. And 
.every circumstance of the prophecy contained in this 
.coatext serves to prove, that the persons here fore- 
told would only undertake to shew great signs, with- 
out performing what they undertook. But I shall 
argue chiefly from the history of those persons in 
^whose appearance and pretensions this prophecy re- 
ceived its completion, and which must be allowed to 
be the best key to the interpretation of this prophetic 
warning* 

Our Saviour here refers to those impostors who 
,^rung up- in Judea in the interval between the deli- 
very of this prophecy and the^^^on of Jerusa- 
. . As early as t]^gH||||^|^^^Df the Chrig- 

'f a prophet, 
by 
di- 
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vide the river: but this confident boast ended in his 
own destruction, as well as that of many' of his fol- 
lowers*. About nine or ten years^ afterwards, .J'udca 
fiwarmcd* with these deceivers, who led the people 
into the wilderness, and undertobk to exhibit divine 
U'ondersf, One who came out\of Egypt promised to 
cause the walls of Jerusalem to fall down ; but the 
deluded multitudes who followed him were dispersed 
or destroyed by the Romans, mffering (t6 use the 
language of JodephuS) tkc just punishment of tkeir 
- folly '\. The nearer the Jews were to destruction, so 
much the more did these impostors multiply,' and so 
much the more easy credit did they find with those 
who were willing to have their miseries soothed by 
hope. Even during the conflagration of the t^nple 
21 false prophet encouraged the people with miracu-. 
lous signs of deliverance J : nor did the total destruc- 
tion of the city cure this madness 5 as appears by the 
^conduct of an impostor at Cyrene §, who promised to 
shenv them signs and apparitions. 

There is the most perfect correspondence,* between 
the impostors described by Josephus and those fore- 
told by Christ, in the following particulars : 1 . Ac- 
cording to Josephus, their appearance both preceded 
ahd accompanied the destruction of Jerusalem y and 
by Christ also they were distinctly foretold both as 

♦Joseph. Ant iq. 1. 5cx. c. v. § i. ' 

i' Id. ib. c. viii. § 6; et de B. J. 1. ii. c. xlii. § 4* 5> • - 

+ Id. dc B. J. 1. vi. c. Vr ( a. 

§ Id. ib. 1. viL c. xi. § i. tf-n/JttM %m fttrftmnt ht^if iinffyy/WfAti^q. 

the 
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tbe distant* signs and forcrunncTs, and a^ the nearer f"- 
and nK)re immediate attendants, of .that great and. 
awful catastrophe. 2. Our Saviour describes them 
as severally assuming the double character of a pro-i 
phet and of tbe !NJc5siah : and according to the Jew- 
isb historian, the/ both pretended to inspiration andt. 
prophecy J, and imdertook the peculiar office of the 
Messiah §, the deliverance of God's people from their 
enemies. 3. They sliaUgive (or undertake to exhibit) 
great signs and wonders^ says the prophecy : and the 
history relates the fact in perfectly corresponding 
language, *' T\iQj promised to shew or exhibit evident 
wondera and signs ||/' 4. Does our Savioar say, that . 
by their confident promises of miracles they would 
deceive many\, of tbe unbelieving Jews, and tlw very 
elect y or Christians themselves**, were that possible^ 
that is, could this well be supposed of persons who. 
certainty knew that the Messiah was already come?i 
Josepbus informs us that these impostoips drew away, 

^M^tt. xjiir. 5. Mvk.suii. 6. Lukexxi.S, 

f .Matt. xxi?. 14. Mark xiii. ia» 

^ As thff • styled thcmsolves pi*ophttS;^ so th«y profesttd tmntUt 

1. 11. c. xui. $ 4. . . 

$ Luke xxiv. 2t. and Grot, in !oc, 

H Afi*f i» yup i^M-an iMtpyn rtf^ra KAi cnfAua. Joseph. Antl I. xr» 
c. viii. § 6. This language of Josephus serves both to explain ana*^ 
verify our Saviour's prediction^ so as to remove all reasonable doiibl^ 
concerning either its meaning or truth. 

4> Matth. xxiv. 5. 

•* Ver. »4, comi^arod with Rom. xri. 13. Col. iii. za. iTfaess, 1%^^ 
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the business of the Pagan prophet (or interpreter- of 
the will of the gods) and diviner by dreams to ex« 
fxmnd *• And that Moses does not here refer to any 
miraculous works performed i^Mm the spoi^ but to a 
prodigy or sign of some future event, is farther evi- 
dent from his speaking of the«ign given, ^ a thing 
liMfttight come io pass^ or a&crwanb bappea. To 
gim a sign or a wtrnder^ therefore, saost xnean, the 
proposing and appealisf^ to any particular |aodigy or 
portent, as a token oar proof of a divine intevpontion^ 
as a declaration of live decrees of die gods, and an 
indication of futurity. It is indeed supposed that 
Ihe prodigy mi^t possibly be followed by the very 
cvcot it was said to presage; neveitbeless Moses did 
not and coulii not adsrut titat this completion of &e 
prediction was a proof of any supernatural ins|)ira'» 

same sensQ » iEHan. Sm alsathe citattoa fttnaHerodotns^ 9eet. iik 
y. t<4» aflS»t, mUen it|fci»riipMtes a pnii^, TkmUUmwmgpaLS* 
vifofnBilivy (I. xxH.«.44»)ina9Btri«aurdMKCa«afliiaTli»iia» 
•Msnd nieof prtdigm: CDniiA»doakiiti«lMUM»liik«tt«a«crlf» 
Ste, mppteawploy ia aliat ledo^ priutqdMii ak w^ wtmsnmp 
ffMlieiapracararwic, 'qprn aantlaai craac. Muratae porc»ucci^ 
«i. AncMT aeiam Joiis aeides. di« ciilo tacu f vcrac £t alia luiUbria 
acalaiuiiiy aarivni^jMy ccadiia pro vans. The pnoplwic nga ani 
y art e n t wm soraatincit pnBtemaiQraly Homer. II. ti. 1. 308 — 324^ 
%«t ofttfii hothkis mora tlu» swne iBtrf rare and uatammoii acd* 
^nls SfKl accarreoces, Terent. FlMimN<vact. iv.sc.4. 1. 14, 259 iC. 
Sence tKa Roman Orator tifs, (4e Div. 1. ii.) Si- qao4 nuro fit, id 
portentam putandtim estt tapieotem eism portentuia osi» siip>ai 
cnim muhim pepertfs<( arbitror, ^aam stpiaatam fois8a» 

* la Homer (H. i. ver. €l.) mprafhet^ and m emf^tmikr ^fid^wm^ 
are reckoaed amongst the persona cupabte of explatBing the mean- 
ing of Apollo in 9eadu>( the plagae amonast the Greeks. Compare. 
JertBk. xxi4i • 9. 

tion% 
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UdflL. For the Heathen gods^ according to his repre- 
sentation of them, were as unable to foretell as they 
weane to accomplish any thing. Predictions no less 
&an miracles are proposed in Scripture as signs of 
a prophet's mission. When a prophet spoke in the 
name of the true God, and the event foretold did 
not come, to pass^ the Israelites were to conclude 
that the prophet spoke endrely from himself*; it 
being impossible that Jehovah should either be de* 
ceived himself or deceive his creatures. On the 
other hand, if his prediction {of such future events 
as hiunan rcasoa could not foresee) received its ac« 
compIiAment, they were to regard him as a pro- 
phet f. But a person who spoke in the name of a 
folse or idol god was to be rejected^ notwithstanding 
the accomptishmeat of hia (conjectural) prediction ; 
' because the d^ty by- whom he professed to be inspired' 
was a mere nullity, and therefore could nof inspire 
him with any supernatural knowledge* The very 
siq^position, that the Pagan prognosticator might in 
aportkufer instance divine aright, implies that this 
was not kkfily to be a common case, but that his 
predictive sign would more genecally bil of its ac* 
coniplisbxiient; aad coii8e<|ueatly was nothiiqf more 
^lask immaa conjecture t- 
Xa^iscom the &U meanaitg end frofostf of this 

i A^inst the divinity of signs and ottents we find the Heatheof 
cibjecting their obscurity^ Qgarsi agna doonxm fnilambi aaatt, sur 
tarn otecumLfunniBt? Gcsiro 4s DivuuS; 1» is» c» sc* Seeabote, 

^ pro|^heUc 
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timates, that his (jpposcrs were not iiri mediately com- 
niis^roned to publish the Gospel by God, because he 
did not support their claim by miracles* The power 
of miracles he elsewhere caWs^the sign of an aposlle^; 
and on a still different occasion he thus describes 
and distinguishes himself^ He that uorkeih miracles 
amongst youf: could miracles then be common both 
to him and his opponents ? He warns the Corinthians 
against giving him occasion to exercise his miraculous 
power in their punishment: fVhat will ye P shall I 
came unto you with a rod? This is not the language 
of a person expecting miracles to be opposed by mi- 
racles. ..ii^yji he represents the leaders of the oppo- 
site party a$ supporting themselves \vholly by artifice 
and fi;aud : . J Sitch arefahe apostles j deceitful workers, 
(at labourers in the gospel §;) transforming themselves 
itito the apostles of Christ, And no marvelyfor Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. It may 
be doubted whether St. Paul is here speaking of any 
transformation of Satan, in the literal dense of the, 

» . . . 

word: for the false apostles did not in this sense 
cboaga themselves into the apostlei of Christ, or 
nsg^aage^ their external shape and form. But the fsUse 
upotlles here referred to pretended to preach gratis; 
^MtAk is whftt St, Paul really did at Corinth : and this 
.^gtcntodtess prete&ce Wiethe lole foundation of their 
thasiA t9 the apostolical character. Tpi prevent the 
Coiitfttbiofts from being deceived by sutb or any. 
otbm qiCQious appearances and disguises^ he reminds 

•i Cor. ifii. li. j Gal iH.2,5. 

. +2 Cor. xu 1 2, 14^ S Locke ujioa the place. 
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them^ that the very worst characters might easily as«> 
stime the outward semblanGe of Virtue; that there 
was not any temptation* j even of the most infemai 
kind, which did not strive to conceal its deformity^ 
and assume an alluring and celestial form. , It is pos«> 
sible^ hpweter^ that St« Paul may here refiar to aa 
opinion^ common amongst the Heathens^ tibat evil 
spirits could render themselves visible^ at pleasure^ 
and assiune the appearance of ngods and dsemonst*- 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the apostle is henr 
delivering his own opinion; he may b^ barely ilivi^.-* 
trating his argument by a commonly received jienti*-* 
ment concerning evil spirits ;(. 

Both Paul and Peter represent the false teachers as' 
seducing their followers^, not by miracles^ , but by 

* Dr. I>oddridg# ufMn the place, ' 

f porphyry (ile Abstinent. 1. ii.*§.39»4'^.}» speaking of spiritual' 
beingSy and evil dxmons in particular, says, jiU thete are kauraly 
imtmilfie toifUn:'^:it ihgy mah tbewud'oct wsib'.e at ^Uature^cbaptge tijfir fprm: p ■ 
amipcrioHotf the goJs. ApuUios (in Apol. Socr^t.) says, At cnim 
Fjftb^goricos-mirari oppido solitos, si quis le negaret unquaip yi- 
disse d^monem. Ser Jambltchus, sect. ii. c. 3. and Porphycy cited- 
^iow« ch. iv. sect. ii. article 2. 

' I Thus our Saviour draws a comparison between the Jews; and 
tin fptriu vAi wMi tbrougb dry flnces ; and the Psalipist speaks of tli«. 
iettf ndJtr tb.t ttt^t ber ear to the v9^:ce cf the clormett, (persons who used 
(orbldden arts, Pe\it.xviii. 11.) with regard to which the authors of 
(he Universal History observe* There is no more occasion to under* 
Itaiyi it literallyi than if he had corop^edan evil tongue to ths 
voice of ^ syren, (he claws of » h9rpy, the ey«s of a basilisk^ or 
any other fabulous creature, vol. iii. p. 49^, Svo ed. The words of 
like Fsalmist, however, sore differently iaterpreted by ppjiers. ^e 
tlie learned Mr. M«rhck*s juuvttatioHs^ oa Fsj^fU'ivii). (^, ^, 
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* *> 



fair speeches^ and a base condescension id mf^*^ cri-.. 
minal passions ^. . Jude describes them ds noi having 
the Spirit f ; and John brands all their pretiensions as., 
imposture: Ttou hast tried ikem which sfiy they are 
apostles, and are not ; and hast fotmd them liars %•. 
He lays it down as an nnivcf sal maxim> Every spirit 
(or pretender to a spiritual and di\we^ afflatus) thai, 
€QnfessetA not that Jesus Christ is come in tlie fleshy 
is not of God^. And Paul in like manner declares^.. 
that no man speaking hy the' Spirit of God; calieth 
Jesus accursed |f « Nevertheless^ because such oppo-», 
sera of Christianity as tbe^ apostles speak of could; 
not be inspired by God, it has hence been inferre4: 
that they were enabled to work miracles by the deml* 
But the former does by no means. infer the latter* 
To imderstand these passages, we must recollect that 
John most certainly, and Paul 4^ pofisibly> refers to 
the Jewish antichrists **j Some of whom assumed to 

• Rom. xvi. i^,^ I Cor. iv.'^. C3t»l. ii. 4, S. .2 Pet. iu t9. 

f Ver. 19. X Rev. ii. 3. §1 John rv. ^. |[ 1 Cbr. xii. j. 

4 I^ is immaterial to our present purpose^ whether St.' Paul re« 
ters to ttie Jewish antichrists, or to the nnbeiieving Jews in gene- 
raly who had long taught that the Spirit' of Goil could rest on hone 
l)ut on those of their own nation, and stiH pretended to some of his 
gifts. The apostle therefore with great propriety "here reminds 
Christians of two self-evident truths : ilaf no man ipeaiing hy the Sph* 
tit of God ealletb Jaui (one so highly approved of God ^) accursed f 
smi thai ft§ mam can, say that yesus is fbt Lord, (or assert and maintain 
<:hrist*s divine authorityi) but iy the Hofy Gbott, Does not this lan- 
guage imply that aU genuuie miradet proceed froiti the Spirit of 
God? : .; . 

' «* ^e what was observed above in the explication of Matt. kx^. 
j^ andcompari^Whitbyott I Johnhr. J, z, • • • ' 

- ^ -^ ihemselv^ 
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themselves the character of the Messiah^ and all ' of > 
whom opposed the claims of Jesus ; and did it under < 
the pretence of a divine afflatus and inspiration. Now, • 
since those who denied Jesus to be the Messiah pre-> '• 
tended to be prophets of the true God (herein dif- ; 
fering from the idolatrous prophet mentioned by ■ 
Moses *), the npostles direct their fellow christians to ^ 
conclude that such pretences must be false — for thi^ '. 
self-evident reason, that God cannot contradict him-^<' 
self. Since Christians allowed that God had borne ^. 
testimony to Jesus, it was impossible he should 'ever » 
bear testimony against him. As to any intercotilrse' 
with etnl spirits, or assistance from them, the^ pro-'* 
phets did not pretend to it; nor do the apostles charge, 
thexn with it, but resolve their pretensions into humaa 
dd.usion and forgery, as we have already seen* 

k 

_. - • ■ , » 

St* Paul's prophecy f concerning the man of sin* 
whose coming is after the working of Satan J, witn 
all power ^ and signs, and lying wonders §, thoiigii 
frequently urged to shew that the papal hicratrcliy 
was to be supported by real miracles,, proves the ver^ 
contrary. Whoever considers the nature of the papal 

tmpire (that most flagitious and daring usurpatioa 

.." . • , ■ ■ • • . f 

*,I>(eiit. xiik r.. . f 2 Thess. ii. o^ lo, 

*{ That thi^phv.sae,llie working of Satan or sm a'lvertaryr <Iocs n^ 

imply:aMir«(»i^i agency, appears from the ii$e of it Sphcs. ii. a.- 
' \ Wiioevejr compares this pa&sage with.Heb.. ii<'4. will find ttiys 

same terms applied both to the miracles of Popery aod Chri^ianity; 

arHr cdftte^ueAtly wilhbe forced, to iBMn^aia that they areJboth e^uai^ 

imiess the Utter aloae were geuuiae^ and tU6jibrmcf«cou|Uerfcii.i 

/•>. - ^Mt r.: 



^^ 
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of| tl|e goiFemment of God^ aivd all the valuable^ 
rigbt» of mankind () will readily admits that if ever 
the devil hml a hearty zeal for any cause, 4t must be 
for this % an4 tlut he would have exerted his utmost 
power for its support. Nevertheless the apostle, in- 
stead X^ allowmg that popeiy would have the ad van- 
Xa^ of itu» miracles, affirms tliat the coming of the 
XB«il,of sin Wiis to be with all power , and signs, and 
VMmdfirs (fa /ic*;. that is, with lying ox fictitious 
pmf^.i (^ signs, and tvonders. The apostle does not 
«#y that the wonders are wrought with an intention 
ti> deceive ; but that the \yondcrs themselves are a lie, 
the^ ^ole effect oi falsehood and impo;jture. The 
chui^h of Rome lays claim to a miraculous power, 
glories in it as a mark of the true church f ^ and from 
hence infers the validity of her pretensions. Mi^^y 
learned protestants have allowed in part the truth of 
this claim, and admitted that some real miracles h^ve 
teen performed in the Roman church. But the in- 
ispired apostle brands them all as deceitful tricks and 

* This it (he true renderipg of the origitial words». n vaw^ lw»^ 
flit iMt r«,ue()K Hdi rtfAo-i -^'^Ui,;. The word Ih refers equally eo alt 
the preceding terms, and eught not to have been limited to the last. 
That ite pinoti^i and sfgnsy and vfonders of a lie denote lying otJUiUUut 
jf449*t, sigfu mnd. tvoudct's, by a usual hebraism, appears from X)eut. 
xxxli. 20. aSam. xii. tc. Ps., v. 6; Luke xvi. 6. £phe», jL <« 
ch. iv. 24. Col. i. 3 ; and from the context also, where the like jform 
<i»f Spaeth is Il6e4. Tie man of sin denotes a notoriously sinful man t 
4nd the deceivabletiest of unrighteousness signifies uorlghteouf 
^eceptlofw. Nay, in the very place in question, the preaenl f ranf)* 
Iftti^fe rcn4ert ^»om/eri of a_ iUt lying loonden, 

f Vndccnnii iiota eat .gloiia mirMuioruin. BeiLirmia. 4e Nptii 
JB^drtiir^i* iv. c. 14. 
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fabulous legends. Such, many of the best attested 
are allowed to be by the members of the Romaa 
communion * ; and such with equal reason we may 
safely pronounce them alL It is not therefore the 
power of miracles^ (as some maintain t) but the mak" 
ing false pretences to it, that St. Paul here (and else- 

* They confess many even of those miracles,, which were attested 
by witnesses upon oath> to be mere impostures. Maraccius, speak- 
ing of certain bones which were mistaken ifbr those of some emi- 
nent saints, says, Vix credi potest, quot statim roiracnla de iis in' 
valgus emanaverint, qnae etiam adjuratis testibiis confirmabantor. 
£t tamen nullwn hie erat, nee esse pocerat, verum miraculum* 
Prodr. pars a. Melchior Canus complains, that tlie lives of the 
philosophers, and the histories of the Caesars, are written by Laer- 
tins and Suetonius with greater regard to truth than the lives of the 
saints by, the Catholics. And speaking of fbf golden legend^ he says, 
it contains for the most part rather monsters of miracles than true 
miraoles. Other learned papists have made the like complaints, as ' 
may he seen in Geddes's Tracts, vol. iii. tract ii. p. 49. Even the 
miracles ascribed to the missionaries of the Roman church in India, 
where they are most wanted, arc denied by their gravest writers. 
Hosptaian. de Origin. Jesuitar. p. 230. Middleton's prefat. bis. to 
his Letter from Rome, p. 97. and Acosta de procuranda Indoruni 
Salute, cited by the Criterion, p. 77* I add, that whenever any one 
of the orders of the Roman church endeavours to support its pecu* 
liar tenets by -supernatural works, the other orders seldom fail to 
4etect the cheat, or to treat it with all imaginable contempt. WtH 
any one undertake to produce one popish miracle, which is either 
more credible in its nature, or more strongly actestel, than those 
which learned papists themselves have condemned as impudent 
falsehoous ? 

f AdmUting (says a very learned writer) that any of the Homishmi'^ 
pttclu wgrc tfndtHtable matten of fact i —^yet J imw not •what the bUbop 
^ Romi ivwld gain by it, btt$ a better tUU to be tbcuglit antielinst. Bishop 

Kewton's PisserUtioos on the Prophecies, vol. ii. 279, and vol. iii. 
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where *) assigns a5 one of the characteristics of the 
man of sin t and by which he is remarkably distin* 
guished from Mohammed and other impostors^ to ' 
whom this prophecy has been improperly appUed. 

V. 

The papacy seems to be farther characterized in the ' 
Revelation of St. John t : He doeth great wonders 
{or signs X) so that he maketkfire come down from 
heaven on the earth, in the sight of men; and he de^ 
ceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by mea?is of those 
miracles (or signs) ivhich he has power to do in the- 
Sight if the least. 

Whatever be the true sense of this obscure passage^ 
it ought not to have any meaning assigned it, repug- 
nant to the numerous more plain declarations of the 
divine word. If the prediction of St. Paul, which 
we last examined, brands all the miracles of popery 
2S forgeries, this of St. John cannot allow them to 
be realities. Besides, there is this material difference 
in the two cases : the prophecy of St. Paul is deli- 
vered in much plainer terms, not under the cover ot 
symbolical representations ; but the revelations made 
to St. John were in the way of vision^ in which there 
was freq(uent use of emblems said symbols, vnth which 
we find the whole Apocalypse abounds. And there- 
fore it is miore natural to give a figurative than a lite^ 

* See r Tim. it. i^ i. explained above^ ch. iii.sect.i. p. 106. 
t Ch. xiii. 13, 14. 

) Dti/btEta. The same word is uied in the original* in both versej^ 
though.rendered by bortrsKislatoti w§mkn in t&e'ijth, and mhmUs 
Jn thfi 14th Ycne* ' ''^ 
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ral cotistniCtion to this language of St. John. The 
making Jire to come down from heaven may poBsibly 
refer to the anathemas and excommunications of the. 
Boman' churchy styled the thunders of the Vatican^, 
which are shocking imprecations for fire from heaven, 
and were thought to expose men to its hottest ven- 
geance, (as a symbol of which they used, in pro- 
nouncing their excommunications, to swing down a< 
lighted torch from above * ;) and which have actually 
set whole kingdoms in a flame, being inforced by: 
princes and persons in authority, who in the pro-» 
pbetic language are represented by the heavens. Oa 
either or both these accounts, but more especially the ^ 
former, the fi^re may be said to come down from. 
thence. The great signs he is here said, to perform, 
include these and other amazing artifices used by the 
pope,^ to persuade an ignorant and credulous laity. 
that the vengeance of heaven will be armed against 
all his opposers. The success of these frauds, and 
the credit they would gain with the members of the 

■ 

Roman communion, may be intimated in 'their be- ^ 
ing spoken of as done in the sight of men, and in the 
sight of the leasts However this may be, I can see 
no ground to conclude, that amongst the signs here 
referred to we are to include true miracles t ; both 

because 
* Sir Isaac Newton^ in bis Observations on the Apocalypses 

f The word n/Atm denotes signs and tokens, even though thej 
are not miraculous s as we shewed above en Dent. xiii. i ; and it is in 
the Apocalypse applied to surprising events^ ch. xii. j^ a, ch. xv. i^ 
Tbcre may be a referencCv in this chapter to those strange ap» 
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because the word is applied to other events ; and the 
sign here particularly specified^ the making ^re ia 
came down from heaven, tf understood figuratively^ 
agreeably to the style of St. John's prophecy, was not 
miraculous. Moreover^ true miracles arc never re- 
presented as means of delusion, but of conviction* 

We have now distinctly examined the several pas- 
sages of Scripture which are generally thought to 
allow the claims of false prophets to inspiration and 
miracles ; and I hope it appears^ either that those 
passages do not refer to any such claims^ or expressly 
deny their validity. Whether these prophets spoke 
in the name of the true God, or in the name of false 
gods, the Scriptures represent them as totally desti- 
tute of supernatural knowledge and powcF, and ex- 
pressly resolve all their pretences' to them into human 
artifice and falsehood ^« This has been already sl^ewii,, 

'■' both 

pearances (such as the bowing of crucifixes, the shaking and stir- 
ring their bands and feet» motions performed by secret springs ; and 
ai thousand'other tilings of the like kind ;) which, though mere tiu- 
Rian artifices, are represented as the effects of the divine power, 
t'he fraud practised by the Roman clergy with regard to these things 
was exposed in some remarkable instances at the Reformation. See 
Burnet's History of the Reformation^ vol. i» p. 23 a. 

* Some of our latest and most approved writers upon miracle* 
a^rm that God will not suffer false prophets' to work miracles so at 
§0 let^ mm wder a meoHUty •fbwtg itsdntei, or %uiAMgivhtg kimest msM ftaJx 
tvidence of the iikposture. See Mr. Hallet on Miracles, and Dr. Ben* 
ton's Life of Christ, ]1. aoa, 203, 119, 320, 221, a^, 135, ti^ The 
fieri pturet seem to me to deny the pttfWer of false prophets to per- 
form miracles undei* any circomstancee whatever. And indeed, if 
Mif-viM sidtMfit ff miffUi Uq m bung *9iek fbkigi 4U *n ukme jU / ct g ir ^f 
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bflflh with respect to their pretended miracles and pro- 
pliecies, I will here add a few passages which more 
jinmediately retcr to the latter. Moses ascribes them 
to the arrogance or presumptiwi^ of the prophet, ' 
Jeremiah calls them the vision of his own heart f, ' 
not the supernatural suggestions of the devil. And 
Ezekiel describes the false prophets as prophesying 
ont of their own hearts, zs\A following their own spi-' 
rit, and as having seen not lung J. ' 

Before we proceed any farther, let us recollect how 
far we are advanced in examining into the sense of 
Scripture concerning the author of miracles, whether 
of power or knowledge. We have attempted to 
shew that the Scripture denies the ability of perform- 
ing any miracles, to angels, whether good or evilj 
to the spirits of departed men; to the Heathen dei- 
ties ; to magicians, who pretended to an intercourse 

matf (as the doctor affirms, p. 1^6, compare p. 204;) if they may 
be performed by false prophets, when they do oot necessarily sub., 
ject hone^ men to delusion ; and, if performed by such prophets, 
are to have no regard paid to them, (p. 202 ;) how are they, in 
their own nature, signs of a diving interposition and a divine mis- 
sion ^ Beside^, there could be very little danger of any man's be- 
ing deceived by the miracles of a false prophet, if he was clearly 
anid certainly persuaded thiit these works are no distinguishing tesc 
of a divine interpositions (as was shewn above, p. 85.) 'Thcr^ 
woiild| in this case, be more probability of mea*s rejecting the 
mir;acies of a true prophet, from an apprehension that infinite wii« 
dom would not employ ambiguous proofi; of a divine mission. 

* Deut. xviii. 12. The prophet bat spoken it preutmptuouily^ piD per 
tuperbiam vel tumorem animi«ui. 

f Gh. xxiii. i& In ch. xl^. i4« he says. They frephesy unto yMi a 
false visumy»and the deceit ef their heart, 

^ £zc|)&. xiii. 2» 3. Sec aUo Zechar. xiii. 4. | 
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with them ; and lastly, to all false prophets, upon 
whatever principles they grounded their pretensions. 
Now these are the only agents who have ever been 
conceived as capable of working miracles, either in 
opposition to God or without an immediate coramis* 
sion from him. And consequently the Scripture, by 
denying the miraculous power of all these, does in 
effect deny that any single miracle has ever been per- 
formed without the immediate interposition of God. 
Farther evidence of this important point will occur in 
the following sections. 



SECTION V. , 

Tlte Scriptures represent tlui one true God as the sole creator 
and sovereign of the world, which he governs ly fixed and 
invarial'le latvs. To him they appropriate all miracles , 
and urge them as demonstrations of his divinity and sole 
dominion over nature, in opposition to the claims of all 
other superior beings. The antient controversy hettveen 
the prophets of God and idolaters stated. 

In direct opposition to the numerous fictitious deities, 
of the Pagans, whether they were supposed to possess 
an original, or only a delegated power and authority 5 
the prophets of the true God affirm that he alone is 
God : He is Jehovah, and there is^ no God besides 
him : He is Jehovah, and there is none else *, The 
Heathens maintained the existence of local f deities, 

♦ Deut. iv. 35. Is. xl7. 5, 6, 18, a r, 12 Compare ch. xliii. 10— 13* 
€b. xUv. 8. % Sam. vii. 22. f ) Kings xx. 23. 

whoso 
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whose power and presence were circumscribed within 
narrow bounds. Aristotle verj" justly observes, '* that- 
it was by no means agreeable to th'e system of rcli-* 
gion established by law, to suppose God to be one 
most powerful and excellent being ; the gods in that > 
system being mutually better one than another, as to 
many things *." Accordingly we find, that as each . 
nation t had its chief deity, so several of the gods 
held by the ^ame people were each of them supreme 
in tbeir respective provinces, and indepen/lont of the 
rest. One was supreme ruler over the heavens, an- 
other over the air and wOnds, and others still different 
from diese ovttT.the sea ^nd earth and hell. But the 
language of revelatioa is, Jehovah he is God in heaven 
fdfove, and upon the earth beneath, there is none 
dse i : he exists and operates in all places, without 
[units, and without x^ontrol §• To understand this 
language, it is necessary to recollect, that the word 
God in Scripture denotes a governor or king ; nor is > 
more included in the general idea than authority and 
iominion. Moses is called a god to Pharaoh \\ ; be* 
;;ause he was appointed to control and govern him. 
Judges and kings are firequently called gods with re«, 

* Whea arguing againa Zeno, Aristotle tays, ttmf affam rirtxf«- 

rmrr$ »mra rtv toftor, nXX* irfXX« x^firrwc iivm aXXvXmt m dfti. De 
ICenophaoo, Zenone, et Corgia, c. 4. later Oper. voL ii. p. 841, 
\^,td, Paris. 

f Judges zi. 24. X ^ut. W, 59. 

$ I Kings viii. 97. Ps. exxxix. i— i^. Is. xliii. 13. 

I Exod, vii, I, ■ * ' 



•• - 
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spec! to their subjects, over whom they rule*^ And 
therefore when the sacred writers assert that there 13 
IK> other God but Jehovah, they mean that there ii 
no superior being besides him, who has any power or 
dominion over mankind. Had there been other su- 
perior beings who were vested with power over the 
human race, the Scripture, we have seenfy would 
liave allowed that they were our gods or rulers. 

The Heathens cither believed the eternity J of the 
world, or a^dribed its origin, and the generation of 
animals §, to elementary and sidereal deities. Ac- 
cording to the established system of theology, the 
world was legotterij not created^ at oact tlie offspring 
and the parent of gods, and itself a god || . On the 
other hand, the sacred penmen ascribe its creation to 
the sole operation (or rather to the almighty fiat 4«) of 
the one eternal Jehovah : He made the sea, his hand, 
formed the dry land**. He formed the light ^ and. 
created darkness tt • He created the heavens, and the 
earthy and all the host of them, J J j that is, the whole 
world, all the parts which compose^ and all the crear-< 

* Exod. zxi, 6. ch. xxii. 9, »8. Ps. UzxiL r, 6^ Compare John, 

3f' 34. 35' 

f Ch. iii. sect. ii. p. 15 t, 152. 

j: Diodorus Siculus, p. 6, ed. Rhodtomani. 

§ See above, p. 163. 

[I See above, 106—9. What we call the creation or formatioqp 
of the worldy was in the Fasan system its £et$erathtr, or a cosmogony » 
And their cosmogony dr generation of the world was a tbtogony^ or' 
generation of gods, 

4- Ps xxxiii, 6, 9.. Fs. Q^lviii. 5. Gen, i*;^. ** Ps* xct. 5. 

f f .Is. xlv. 7. XX ^^* ^* ^' ^^ '^* '* ^^* x^uciii. iS. 

lives 
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tures that inhabit it, whatever divine attributes and 
operations might be foolishly ascribed to aiiy of them 
by the Heathens. God asserts his sole prerogative in 
such language as this : I am Jehovah^ who maketh all 
thingSy who streteheth forth the heavens alone, who 
spreadeth. abroad the earth ly myself*. This truth is 
often inculcated, with the express design of guarding 
the Israelites from worshipping the objects of na- 
ture t- » 

To these false gods, and to daemons, the Heathens 

vdscribed the government of the world, the direction 
^of all human affairs, the calamities and prosperity of 

persons and nations* But the Scriptures celebrate 
*Jehovah as the universal sovereign, who exercises an 
•absolute dominion over all without any rival, without 

any co-adjutor or partner. of his throne; I dm Jehovah^ 

ahd besides me there is no Saviour. ---^^^Th^re is none 
^€an- deliver out of my hand: I will work, and who 

tbaU let itX? I m^ke peace, and create evil§. It / 
^was, indeed, the main design of the Jewish dispen- 
- SBiion, to convince the Israelites and the whole worid, 

• 

. that as Jehovah created the world at first, so he reserv- 
ed the government of it in his own hands ; and that 
there was no superior invisible being whatever, be- 
sides Jehovah, on whose favour the good or evil state 
of their lives did in any degree depend* This is the 
doctrine every where inculcated, in direct opposition 
to thpse who taught that there were invisible beings, 
who were the authors both of blessings and calamities 

* Is. xliv. 24. f Dcut. iv. 19. Jercm-. xiv. %%• 

% Is. xliii. lit 13* § ChtXlv.: 7. 
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to mankind. The order of the natural world is re- 
presented as fixed by his decree ^ which shall not pass 
away; and governed by his laws, w/dch shall not he 
broken, by laws which he hits established for ever and 
ever * ; and consequently which cannot be controlled 
by any authority except that by which they were at 
first ordained. If you say that the allowing a liberty 
to superior created intelligences to interpose in hu- 
man affairs, is one of those very laws which God has 
ordained, I answer, that if they can do this of them- 
selves, and without an immediate commission from 
Grod, then what the Scriptures affirm is not tnie; 
there are other superior invisible beings besides God, 
who can dispense both good and evil to mankind; 
and the order of events in the natural world is not 
faced at all, but is dependent upon the pleasure of 
those superior beings t* 

With regard to miracles, or deviations from the 
ordinary course of nature, the Scriptures refer them 
to God as their author. Nor do they ascribe them to 
him eminently y as some J pretend, but absolutely a/>- 
propriate them to him alone. Witness the song of 
Moses, IFho is like urito thee, Jehovah, amongst 
the gods? who is like unto thee, — doing wonders ^ P 

What 

* Ps.cxlvin. 6.. Ps Inacix. 37. Ps.czix.9O1 91, Jerem. xxzi. 
35» 3^' ^^' xxxiii..z5. 

f See above, ch..i}. sect. iii. 

J Dr. Sykcs on Miracles, and others. 

§ £xod. XV. ^i. That by tvond^rs, in this and the following pat- 
sages, we are tv) understand miracles, appears from the eomiectioa 
in which the word is used. The miracles more especially referred 

to 
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, What words can more strongly deny to all other be- 
ings the power of working miracles, and challenge it 
as the sole prerogative of the true God, than the fol- 
lowing passages ?' Blessed be Jehovah God, the God 
of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things^ T Thou 
art great, and doest wondrous things, thou art God 
alone f- tf uch language often occurs : Thou art the 
God that doest wonders %• To him who alone doeth 

'great wonders^. Whenever the sacred writers occa- 
sionally mention any particular miracles, whether of 
power or knowledge, they affirm concerning every 

: one of i them separately what they do concerning all 

. of them in general. Thus, they affirm it to be the 
sole and exclusive prerogative of God, to raise the 
deadjl, to open the eyes of the blind 4*, to tread upon 
the waves of ihe sea **, to still the noise of its waves \\, 
to reveal secret and distant transactions %%, to foretell 
fiiture. events §§, and. to search the heart of man. 
These declarations of Scripture, though they are par- 
ticularly levelled against the false pretences to pro- 
phecies and miracles amongst the Pagans, are, no 
more to be reconciled with the notion of the devil's 
possessing a supernatural power, than with the opinion 

' of any Heathen god's possessing that power, IT any 

to are those wrought in favour of the Israelites ; concerning which 
•Moies declares, that all the annals of tim« could aflbrd no instance 
cf a like natxHre. Deut. iv. 30—36. 

• Ps. Ixxii. 18. f Ps. Ixxxyi. i©. J Ps Ixzvii. 14. 

{ Ps cxxxvi. 4. II Dent, xxxii. 39. i Sam. ii. 6. 2 Cor. i. 9, 

4* P»' cxlvi. 8. ♦* Job ix. 8. f f Ps. Ixv. 9. Ps. cvii. %<^ 
' JJ Ban. il 28,29,47. 

§^ Is. zUi. 9. ch. xlv« 2Z. cb. xlvl. 9> io« 

being 
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being whatever can perform miracles, besides God 
it is not true that God alone can perform them. . 

As the Scriptures represent miracles as work? pecu 
liar to God ; so they urge them as proofs of his sol 
divinity, or of his claim, to the distinguishing cha 
racter of Jehovah. To give us a clearer i4ea of thi 
very important point, we must look back^o the firs 
account of miracles. When Moses, on his bcinj 
appointed God's amb^sador to the people of Israel 
and the court of Egypt, desired to be instructed b 
what title he should describe him ; God was please* 
to assume a name, which of all others was the mo£ 
expressive of his nature, I AM, or JEHOVAH * 
Both these names are in sense the same, and expres 
his eternal^ underived and immutable existence aiu 
'. excellence t- They likewise assert this as his sole pre 
rogative ; and therefore necessarily imply (what som< 
think they directly express) his giving being to al 
other things J, or his bemg the sovereign creator an( 

absoluti 

* ExoJ. ill. i^, 14, 15.. In the J3th verse what is compbnl; 
translated, 1 AM THAT I AM, is rendered by Mr. Purver, I AR 
HE WHO AM. Accordinsly God ordered Moses to tell the Icrae 
lites, I AM has sent me unto you. Though the word d>jeb be in th' 
future, yet. according to the genius of the Hel)rew tongue it is ap 
• plicable to the present tense, 

+ Est autem hoc nomen, Ehjehaschcr Ehjeh^ dertvatam aTerb< 
hajah. quod sigmficat essentiam yel existentiam. Maimon. Mor 
Nevoc. p.^i. c. 63. 

X Ainswoi th and cthc^s sire of X)pinion, that Jehovah is a parti' 

ciple of rrn hajah in ///>/; andt at it does not only signify to ley bu 
to4,ause tobe. Universal H^st. vol. i p. 360, ^^i. In the foregoinj 
part of that note^ p. 358, the learned authors condemn our vecsioi 

foi 
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absolute lord of the universe. This was designed to 
prevent both the Israelites and £g}'ptians from de« 

for rendering Jehcvih by LORD, and the LXX for rendering >C 
MfMc; thcmgli bisbc^ Beveridge (vol. i, p. xiu) alleges that Kvfut 
comes frvm nvfM uAe^as Jehovah from hajah.' The last-mentioned 
writer observes^ p. 1 1 2y that the word Jehovah is never used with 
)$nf other genitive case after it, but soLtoth, though this occurs so 
frequently. The title of Jehovah or LORD of hosts (or tabaoth) 
^oet not denote the God-%f hauic ; as those assert it doet» who woul4 
degrade the God of Israel to a level with the Heathen god of war, 
wboM peculiar province it was to preside over battles. This verj^ 
magnificent title is given to God, on account of his being the cre- 
ator and sovereign of all other beings ; the monarch, not of tomo 
Iparticnlar people and provincoi but of the wliole uni^rse. He 
'creaUid tU heavfiut <<^ ^ eartt^ mud mU the hvt ^f them, Gen. \u u 
Beit ihefmwetrfaUthh^^'iheLOItD^htts uhumame, Jertm.h. 19. 
€h« S. it* tZlktf Msth yehemahf xarhkhpveth the sumfi^ a iy^ iy dt^g^^ 
the LORD i/heets Is hie mame, Jerem. xxxi. 35. See cb, xxxii. 18, 19. 
Is. xlii. 5. ch. jdiv. 24. ch. xlv. 5. Dan. tr. 35. The English reader 
«bouUI M reminded, that whenever LORD, in capital letteit, occurs 

■ 

in our translation, Jehovah is used in the original, whxb I have 
f eoerally retained in thepassages cited in tlie sequel. 

After I had drawn up the preceding part of this note, I found 
that the celebrs|^ed Le Clerc was ef the same sentiment with Ahis« 
weitlii with respeot to tlie meaning and derivation of Jehovah } 
tliough the former declares he had never met with it in any author* * 
I will traidcribe a pnrt of his note on Exod. vi. 3# Dnbium non 

4st quin voxab iTil fuit derivetur^ quo factum ut suspicarer Deum 

Tocabulum TX\Tt* sibl samsisse, non quod suft. naturi sit, adeoque 

aeternitate gaudeat, sed quod efficiat ut res sint, quasi .esset futunim 

HiphiliTirr autFihel n^CVaciet utsit. We md^y however, al. 

low that the word Jehovah was onlydesigned to express God*s eternal 
and immutable existence, and to assert this as his sole prerogative { 
inasmuch as it necessarily follows from hence^ that all other being* 
owe their existence to his iovereign pleasure. And the miraclea.. 
defigncd to prove the former serve to ascertain the latter. 
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grading him to the level of the tutelary deities of the 
^ Pagans, (whose influence was thought to be confined 
to a particular country and people,} and, by assert- 
ing his proper distinguishing character, to deny the 
claims of all their gods to any share in the creation 
and government of the world- In direct opposition 
to these false gods, mere fictions of the human ima- 
gination, the God of Israel styles iiioaself Jehoviah *^ 
him who is-f, and from whom all other beings are de* 
rived. This construction of the word is confirmed by' 
the sequel ; God said to Moses, / am Jehovah : end 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto haac, and unto Jacob, 
ly the name {or under the character) cf God al- 
mighty ; but ly my name (or character of) Jehovah 
was J not known unto them J. God had called him- 
self by the name Jehovah to the Patriarchs § ; and 
they had invoked him by it : in what sense then was 
it unknown to them? Critics have ■ supposed that it 
refers to God's giving being or life to his promises, 
by their actual accomplisJnnent ||. But this seems a 
%'ery groundless limitation of the word- Understand 

* J am ythovahf that is my nnr/ie^ and my glory ivill I not give to an--. 
fitbeTf neither my praise to graven images. Isaiah xlii. 8. 

f As OEL Other occasions he is styled the living God^ in opposition 
CO dead men, whom the Heathens worsMp{>ed as j^ods. 

J £xod. vi. 3. 

§ Gen. XV. 7^8. ch» xxvi. t^, cAi. xxii. 14. ch. xxviii. 13. 

II Both Ainswoith and Le Clerc suppo^« that the wor4 Jehovah 
expresses God's causing his promises to receive their accomplish- 
ment: but many of the passages cited by the latter, and particularjf 
Is. xlii^ 5. jch ^xlv. 5-^7. Jerem. xxxi. 35, »hew that it must be 
taken in a stUi mere extensive sense, aod that it expresses his cha- 
/actcr ^s universal creator* 

it 
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it in its just la^itude^ and God will appear to speak to 
Jthe following effect : *^ I took your fathers under my 
powerful protection, and graated them marks of my 
peculiar favour ; hereby acting rather under the cha- 
^raccter of their God, than as the one eternal Reitr/y and 
only sovereign of the universe. And thougli your 
pious anceBtors always entertained just ideas of me as 
Jehovah^ yet C did »ot make this my true character 
known* and eifident in the conspicuous manncF 1 am 
n6w going to do. To your fathers I revealed myself 
chiefly by private dreams and visions : but now I ^hall 
fully vihdic^'te and proclaim my<temal Divinity, and 
my boundless dominion, by the most public and stii^ 
pendous miracles/* It was necessary to explain what 
is included in the" term Jehovah, inasmtich as the 
miracles of Moses were designed to prpve that this 
-term was appropriate to the God of Israel. 

To the Israelites God commanded Moses to sa}-, 
I AM hath sent mis unto you; Jehovah^ the God of your 
fathers y appeared unto me t . Moses was farther in- 
structed to tell the Israelites, Ye shall knoio that I am 
Jehovah your Gody which hringeth you out from the 
lurthens of the Egyptians J; The miraculous means 
of their deliverance were designed, as Moses says in 
express terms, for the conviction of the Israelites, or 
that they might know that Jehovah he4s^Gody and that 

^ To himif often signifies to make kaotba i i idtrnunei not to inottf any 
ih'mg amongst youy save feint Chrlit\ Chat is> this was what I deter- 
mined to make known amongst yoti» i Cof, ii. %* See also ch. viii. 3, 
and Ifocke upon it. 

ffixod.iii. I4,.i5. JExod. vi,;. 
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/■ 
there is none else besides him^. When Moses went to 

Pharaoh, and told him that Jehovali, the God o( 
Israel, demanded the release of his people; and the 
king of Egypt asked, fVho is Jehovah P and said, / 
know not Jehovah: God declares to Moses, The Egj/p- 
itans shall know-that I am Jehovah j when 1 stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt y and bring out the chil" 
dren of Israel from amongst them\. Nay, each par- 
ticular miracle is frequently alleged as a full demon* 
stration of this grand point. Grod (by his preset) 
said to Pharaoh, IN THIS (that is, by turning the 
waters of the river into blood) thoti shalt know that 
Jam JehovahX' The miraculous plagues of I^pt 
were not designed merely or principally to accomplish 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the bonda^ of 
Egypt ; which might have been effected with fewer 
(or without any visible) deviation^ from the ordinary 
course of nature. The principal end which God had 

* Deut. iv. 35. Compare Exod. x. r» 2. ch. xi. 7. i Sam. vii. a2«-"44« 

f Deut. V. 1,1. ch. vii. 5. ch. ix. 14 cb. xiv. 4» i8> 25. 

J Exod. vii. 17. In like manner Moses premised Pharaoh to re- 
move the second plague, that of frogs, that he mrgbt kmno tbtre wot 
none Hie unto Jebtvab, (ch. viii. xo.) or none besides him who could 
perform true miracleti (compare ch. xv. i i.]T-~-:The swarms o£ 
flies were sent upon Egypt, while Goshen was preserved frorh them, 
to the end thtm wayest Jhiexv (as God said to Pharaoh) thai Jam Jehovah^ 
in the midst of the earth, (ch. viii. 22.) or, ** the sovereign of the whole 
earth, not of one particular district only." The metaphor, as Paulut 
Fagius observes upon the place, is taken a regibus, qui sedts suat 
fere babent in mediis provinciis, ut ex aequo illiis prospicere possiat* 
■■ T o the same effect, it is said, the hail should be removed, tbaC 
Fiiaraoh might know tlaS the t^iih u JeUvah'i, ch. ix. 29. 

in 
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in view was infinitely more important, and the very 
same with that which he proposed by taking the 
Israclkes to be his pecuHar people, viz. the manifes- 
tation of himself to the world. For it was not from 
any f)artial regards to them that they were at first 
separated from the rest of mankind, but to accom- 
plish the idesigns of God's general providence, and 
(amongst other important purposes) to recover and pre- 
serve the knowledge of the true God, and to propa- 
gate it amongst the Heathen nations (and thereby to 
prepare the world for the coming, of Christ). The 
nati<M)8 were already sunk into the grossest idolatry, 
Buch as gave a sanction to the fdulest crimes. E^pt 
was the parent and nurse of this idolatry. From 
hence it was propagated through many other nations. 
By their residence in this country the Israelites them- 
fl^ves were defiled with its idols*. Jehovah, there- 
ibre, in his infinite wisdom and goodhess, was pleased 
to accomplish^ their redemption in a manner the most 
proper to convince them, and the Egyptians, and the 
other nations, of the evil and folly of idolatry^ and. 
to make himself known and adored as the only living 
Godf- Pharaoh was preserved, after he deserved to 
have been cut off for his oppression and impiety, 
that, by the new wondeirs his obstinacy would occa- 
iiOtif God's name might be declared through all the 

• Ezek. XX. 7. ch. xxiii. l, 3. Josh. xxiv. 14. 

fSee Exod. ix. 14, 16. ch. xL 7. ch. xiv. 4, 18! and compare 
I|. xicii. Ps. xiii. 27, 28. 

earths 
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narfh*. The effect they produced was answerable to 
this intention : for both the Isracliltes and manv of the 
lii^ypii^.ns feared Jchouahy atid, believed Jehovah f. 

'rhe miracles of succeedmg prophets had the same 
most benevolent intention with those of Moses. The. 
passage of the Israehtes over Jordan, as well as that 
tliTough Ihe Red Sea, and their dispossession of the 

Canaaa 

♦ ExoJ. ix. 16. Though the passages cited above arc fully stiffi- 
cienc to prove that the rescue of the Israelites from their crael bon- 
dage was not (what too many have represented it) the whole design 
of God in the punishment of the Egyptians ; and there ciln be no neces*- 
thy therefore of producing any farther proofs of this point: yet I< 
cannot forbcai^ observing, tliat what has been advanced upon it 
•eenr.s to he confii^tned b]( what God says to Moses^ £xod. zii. iz« 
/ t^-y// /wi V nil' the f.rit -born of the land of E^pt^ both man and beast : and' 
rains f all ihi godt of E^pi I ivill execute judgment ; I am yebovab. Some 
iiiijced think, that by gods we are hereto understand the princes and 
riden of Kgypt : but tl\ey were very few in number, in comparison 
V itii the multitudes who suffered the loss af their first-bom. Othert- 
are of opinion that God threatens the idols of Egypt here^(as he does 
elsewiiere, Is. xix. i. Jerem. xliii. 13.) .dnd that they suffered some- 
su-h judgment as befel Dagon, i Sam v. 3, 4,. This however is net 
sunpoi'ted by the history. Why should we not understand God as- * 
speaking concerning the dertw of Egypt ? Let it te considered, that 
the miraculoui judgments hitherto inllicted upon Pharaoh and' the 
Egyptians wisre the wisest means that could be employed to convince 
them of the claims of Jehovah, and of the utter impotence of their 
own gods. For the Nile, the elements, and other objects of nature 
which they worshipped, were themselves employed by Jehovah as 
the instruments of their punishment. The death of the first-born^ 
both of man and beast, was a farther condemnation of their false 
religion. For in antient times the priesthood was the privilege of 
primogeniture ; in Egypt, their gods were take^from amongst the 
f>rst-b(;rn of their fiocks and herds ;v and these anin^al gods were 
. hiorf)i}pped with aieferencetotheir elementary and sidereal deities. 

The 
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Candanites, had this ultimate view, that all the peo^ 
pie of the earth might knwv the hand of Jehovah, that 
it is mighty %. Wlniii God iuterposed for tlie deliver- 
ance of his people, it was that both they and all ther 
kino-doms of the earth midht k/toiv that he was Je- 
hovak^. Accordingly good men prayed to God to 
maintain the anise cf Israel at all times ^ that all t/ie 
people of the earth might knou> that Jehovah is God, 

und that there is none else^* AikI indeed ti>e Israel « 

ites" 

. The fatal catastrophe ttierefoi-e which bcfd the fk-it-bonyof Egypt, 
,. from which the Xsraeiites were preserved, was ihe execution ok* 
, juflgment again^ all the g(^»> as well as against the people of thit 
country. Thus was the great controversy concerning" the claims of 
Jebovahy as sole monarclr of the universe, ami hU rigiitto demand 
the totease of his people* fiimlly determioeil. Those on whom sucli 
means of conviction could produce no lasting effect were certaiciiy 
ripe for utter excision. ■ 

f Exod.ix. 2d, ari. ch. xiT. 38. ch, xiv. jr. The like effect^wns^ 
^produced by other miracles. Josh, ii ;:>, ii. t Saiti. xii« i8« 1 Cbroov 
.-XX.' 29';' 

J Josh, iv, .23, S14. Exod. xxxiv. ro. . 

''§ a Kings xix» 15— 19> ^5. Compare i Kings xx. t3r a8. See alsa 
Ps. Ixxxrii. 18. 

II 1 Kings viii. 59, 60. Notwithstanding the rrumerous passages- 
from the Old Testament cited above,, together with s multitude of 
others, assert the Gotl of Israel to be Jebovaht the yni'Uirsai governor of 
tlie. world f 4ind the one only liying and true God; and notwithstanding the 
Heathen gods are a thousand times reproached in Scripture as mere 
miilities : yet the celebrated Voltaire ha*, in different works, en- 
deavoured to persuade the world that ^he Jews and their prophets 
. acknowledged the local tutelary deities of other countries, and at the 
same time insinuated that they worshipped their own God underno^ 
higher character than those. His great disingenuity in quoting the 
Scriptures is well exposed by the leartfed Mr. Findlay, in his-/7»</;- 
Mlion of the Sacred JSo^h^ p. 98^ Would vwitCK of tucU ecauiewi^-^^ 
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ites would have been destroyed on account of their 
great propensity to idolatrj', had not God intended by 
their miraculous protection or chastisen^ent^ as they 
were obedient or disol>edient, to assert and vindicate 
his own Divinity in the eyes of all the nations. The 
conclusion to be drawn firom every single act of mira- 
culous power, by those who attended to its true na- 
ture and design, is the sanie as Naaman expressed, 
when his leprosy was miraculously cured: Behold f 
noiu Iknow there is fta God in all ike earthy but in 
Israel*. The king of Israel in particular considered 
the cure of a leprosy as a proof of divine power i Am 
I Gody to kill and to make alivcy that this man doth 
tend unto me, to recover a man of his lepr^ f f And 
though the gods of Egypt and Canaaa wei:e won^pi^ 
• ped by the most immoral rites, with which the wot* 
ship of Jehovah could not be charged; yet the pro- 
.phets of God never urge this circumstance either an 
confutation of their claims to divlnky, or ia proof of 
hb; but refer the decision of both those claims to» 
miracles atone* Whatever difference there may be be- 
tween some miracles and others with respect to gran- 
deu'r^ the Old Testament constantly represents alt 
miracles^' whether of knowledge or of power, as proofs- 
that the God of Israel was Jehovah X* The New Tes- 
tament 

Mr. Voltaire rest the cause -of inftJelity on the grossest misrepvew 
fentations, were they contckraf of beings abk to support it by fair 
reasoning ? 

• % Kings ▼.15. f C!u v. vcr. 7. 

I Is. xli. 21—26. ch. xUi. 8,' ^ ch. zliir. 9— 13> ch. slir. S. ch. zlv^. 
MB,JHfi30Ch»tlv'u ft io«.ch.zlviii. 3. Jerem.z> 5— 1§. Dan. ii. iit 

11% 
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tament also holds the same language, when it styles 
miracles the works of God*, and speaks (if tJiem as 
designed to recover idolaters to his faith f and worship. 
How very different a view of miracles is this, from 
that given us by those learned moderns, who assert 
that they argue only the interposition of some power 
more than human ; that the lowest orders of superior 
intelligences may perform great miracles ; and higher 
orders of beings, greater miracles still; that no mi- 
racle recorded in Scripture can be pronounced beyond 
the power of all created beings in the universe to 
produce ; and that in no case whatever can the imme- 
diate interposition of Grod be distinguished certainly 
by the works themselves J I When the adversaries of 
revelation use such language with a view to destroy its 
evidence, they speak in character. But what raises 
our wonder is, its being held by some of its ablest vo-. 
taries and advocates, notwithstanding that revelation 
ftrongly asserts the sole dominion of Jehovah over 
nature, and every deviation from the laws of nature 
(that is, every miracle) to be in itself a demonstra- . 
tion q{ his being its creator and lord. Which of these 
two opinions is most consonant to reason, is a point 
discussed in the second chapter. We only observe 
here, that they cannot both be true. Can those *works 
be the sole prerogatives of Jehovah, and a proof of 

47, 28, 29. 47. In these passages, revealing secrets, foretelling fu. 
Cure events, delivering and saving, and the doing either good or evil 
in a supernatural manner, are not only asserttd as the sole preroga^ 
lives of the true God, biSt urged as decisive proofs of deity. 

♦ See below, sect. vi. + i Pet. i. 2 . . 1 Thess. i, 9. 

X Dr. Clarke at Boyle'c Lectures, and oiheit, 

L 5 ^^^'%> 
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his sole and unrivalled sovereignty, which others bed- 
sides him, and even when acting in opposition to him, 
have a power of performing as well as he ? And can 
we successfully maintain the argument from miracles 
in favour of revelation,, if we do not adhere to the 
,use which revelatibnt itself makes of miracles,? 

The mast able of our modern writers s^em not to 
have attended to the true state of the antient contro'- 
versy between* the prophets of God and idolaters, 
!P2ven the very learned and sagacious bishop Sherlock, 
speaking of the miracles wrought for the conviction 
of Pharaoh, says. Here the question plainly/ was be- 
Iween God under the charc^cter o/* the God of the He- 
Irrcivs, and the god of the Egyptians, which ofthsm was 
supreme^. He afterwards adds*. When the questiou 

is J 

* Discourses, voL i. p. %%i, 185. At p. 279 he haji' nffirmed, 
'< God thought proper to exert himself in such acts of power as 
shquld demonstrate hi» superiority above all gods of the Heathen.'*^ 
And so little did hi^ lordship attend to the hktory, that he afSrms^ 

■ after the generality of divines, that the character of distinction 
which God assumed when' he commissioned Moses to work mira- 
cles, was that of the God of the Hebrews, p. 279, 280; notwith- 

« standing its being so evident that the distinguishing-character which 
God then assumed was that of Jehovah ; and that the grand design of 
Moses*s miracles was to prove that the God of the Hebrews had a 
right to this title. The miracles of Moses were indeed in part de- 
signed to accomplish the deliverance of the Israelites; and in this 
view they demonstrated Jehovah to be the God of the Hn^tvs: a cha- 
racter under which Goi! now appeared, though it was not now first 
assumed ; for lie had stood before. in the same relation to their an- 
cestor?. Sut had he appeared under no other or higher character 
than this, hs would have been confoynded with the several local 

dml-^s of The Heathens. \VV\cne\ftx Y« wjisthui degraded as only 
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i&9 IVho is the mightiest y must it not he decided in kif 
favour who visibly exerts the greatest acts of power* P 
All the Heathea nations had at that time their several 
local deities^ whose respective claims did not interfere 
with one another; each deity having a particular pro- 
vince and people of his own. Hence it came to pass, 
that the god peculiar to each nation never had his divi- 
xuty called in question within his own district by the 
other nations. Sa that, had Jehovah appeared under 
on higher character than that of the God of the He- 
brews, the Heathens might and would have readily 
admitted it, without departing from their own prin- 
ciples* But the God of Israel assuming the title of 

, Jehovah, and declaring this ta be his distinguishing 
name and memorial, l?y which he would always be re- 
membered and- celebrated f, his claims were absolutely 
subversive of those of all other gods. It \Vas the 

' fundamental article of the Jewish religion, that their 
Cod was Jehovah, and God aJone; and that all the 
Heathen deities had no power or influence over t]he 
affairs of mankind, withm any limits whatsoever. And 
therefore the question never coiJd be. Who is the 
mightiest^ Jchovali or the rival gods of Paganism,? 

the tutelary god of Israel, (as he was by RabshakcH, 2 Kings xviir, 
33, 34,) he vindicated- his own proper character as Jehovah God, 
and sole monarch of the universe. 2 Kings jeix. 1^?— 35. 

♦That, in the case of a contest, lie who performs the wvr ^nd 
greaUit miracles gives evidence only o( superior power, not oiabioUte 
supremacy^ was shewn above, ch. ii. sect. vi. p. 5« — ^^ And how 
unsatisfactory the bishop's solution is, when applied to the Works 
'of the magicians in Egypt, will be shewn below, ch. iv. sect, i, 

f £xod. iil. 15. 
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Any signs of power given by the latter would have 
overthrown the doctrine of Jehovah's prophets, and 
infringed his prerogative as the sole author and sove- 
reign of nature. If he was Jehovah, there could be 
no other sovereign 6f nature: and if there was any 
other sovereign of nature, he? was not Jehovah, or 
the only living and true God, Accordingly we find 
in fkct^ that jn the contest between the Israelites an4 
Egyptians, and in every succeeding contest,, the ques-^ 
tion was. Is the Grod of Israel Jehovah, in the fiilf 
and proper sense of that expression? In this there 
was another question involved. Are any of the re- 
puted gods of the Heathens truly Godsi or do they 
possess any of that power and domitiion ascribed to- 
them by their worshippers ? And how was this ques-- 
tion to be tlecided, but by miracles ? A power and 
dominion ' over nature cannot be more effectually 
^stabHshed, than by changing or suspendiiig the 
' dburse of its operations. Accordingly Pharaoh de- 
manded of Moses a sign*, as a proof of his mission 
from Jehovah. And in the grand contest beween 
Elijah and the prophets of Bad; as the question was. 
Who is Grod, 'Jehovah or' Baal ? so both sides agreed to 
have it determined by a, single miracle. Elijah had no 
conception that Jehovah and Baal could both of them 
be gods, one of them greater than the other. On the 
contrary, he supposes one of them only could be 
GodJ or have any dominion over nature, or power of 
working a miracle, and consequently a title to wor- 
ship, vyrhen he says. If Jehovah le God^foUojJu Mmp 

lut 
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but if Baxdy follow him*. The proposal he after- 
wardsr made of deciding the controversy by a single 
miracle^ (not by the greater in number or degree,) 
The God that mistvereth byfire^ let him he God, whe- 
ther £aal or Jehovah f ; is a demonstration that Elijah 
had no expectation that both Baal and Jehovah could 
interpose in this miraculous manner; because this 
would rather have proved both of them to be gods^ 
than that Jehovah alone was God ; which was the 
point to be decided; And had Baal answered by fire, 
this point had been determined against Elijah, and be 
must have acknowledged that Baal was God; answer- 
ing by fire being, in his opinion, a valid proof of a 
divine interposition; the very touchstone by which he 
himself had desired the claims both of Jehovah and 
Baal might be tried, in order effectually to distinguish 
which were genuine, and which were counterfeit. 
Elijah allowed the priests of Baal to make the experi- 
ment -^first,. and to try to engage him to answer them 
by fire; firmly assured of his utter impotence, and 
desirous of exposing him in the presence of his de- 
luded worshippers. All application to Baal being in- 
effectual, Elijah prayed for fire from heaven, not to 
manifest the superiority of the God of Israel, but his 
.aole Divinity, that it might he known that Jehovah 
was God in Israel, and Jehovah GodX. When the 
fire of Jehovah fell and consumed the sacrifice, the • 
people acknowledged, Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, 
he is God§. This conclusion was just, upon the 

• I Kings xviii, 2I« + Ver^ 34. 

JVer. 36, 37. §Vcr. 39. 
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principle maintained above*, that, the laws of nature 
being ordained by God, their operation and effects can- 
not be controlled by any superioF beings besides him. 
If this principle be false, could a single miracle confute 
the claims of the Heathen deities, and demonstrate 
Jehovah to be the only sovereign of nature? But it is, 
I hope, needless to shew that revelation confirms the 
dictates of reason on this subject. . Here we have no ' 
other view than to illustrate the state of the antient 
controversy between the prophets of* God and idola- 
ters; and by that means to confirm what has been 
alreiauly urged to shew that the- Scriptures represent 
all miracles as the prerogatives of the one eternal Di- 
vinity, and as proofs of his being Jehovah^ and God 
alone. They do this in a manner that plainly shews> 
their having no apprehension that any superior beings^ 
whatever, besides God, had a power of producing, 
these effects* 

SECTION VI.^ 

The Scriptures uniformly represent all miracles as leing, in' 
themselves, an absolute demonstration of the divinity of 
the mission and doctrine of the prophets, at tvhose instance 
they are performed; and never direct us to regard their 
doctrines as a test of the miracles being the effect of a di^ 
vine interposition. 

When God commissioned Moses to deliver the Is- 
raelites out of' Egypt, he at the same time enabled 
him to perform signs and wonders, to procure him' 

* Ch. ii. sect* iii. 
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credit' both with the Israelites* and the Egyptians f. 
Miracles were the only testimonials urged with cither, 
in proof of his mission from Jehovah. And it was * 
also upon tins evidence alone that the kws of Moses 
were afterwards received by the Israelites" as divine in- 
junctions J, and his authority supported amongst 
them 5 though they were too much disposed to dis-- 
©bey the one, and murmur against the other §. They 
did not however try his miracles by hi* laws; nor 'dis- 
pute the divine original of the former, merely because 
many of the latter were expensive and painful, and 
had no intrinsic excellence to recomrmend them. Nor 
did Moses, when he pfoved by miracles his 'commis- 
sion to require of Pharaoh the release of the Israelites, 
appeal to the equity of his demand, in confirmation 
of the divinity of hi* wojfks; though he might have 
shewn that the bondage of the Israelites Vas the 
tighest reproach to the gratitude of the Egyptians, 
whose country had been saved by Joseph, and a vio-, 
lation of all the laws of hospitality, and of all the 
promises of protection and kindness made to the 
Israelites when they first came into Egypt. But Mo- 
ses rested the proof of his authority upon the sole 

• Exod. iv. I— 5> 8, 9. Sec also Numb* xvi. 5^8—30. Deut. iv. 39. 

f Exod. vii. 8. ^ J Expd. xU. 3 — 8. ch xxvv. 3. 

§ When the Israelites charged Moses with ambition and usurpa- 
tion, he appeals to a miracle in proof o£ his divine commission^ 
Numb. xvi. 13, 28, 29., Wreby ye shall know thcU the Lord has sent mtm 
If the Lord make a new things and the earth- open her mouthy Ufc, It 
was by a miracle likewise that Samuel convinced the Israelites of 
their fault )n asking a king, i Sam. xii. x6— 19. 
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evidence of his works, as plainly discovering the hand 
of God. The succeeding prophets* under the Old \ 
Testament proceeded upon the same principle; and 
appealed to miracles alone, as an unquestionable de- 
monstration of their mission from God. Elijah in 
particular thus prays to God to answer him by fire, 
Ijet it le known this day, that thou, art God in Israel, 
and thai I am thy servant, and that I have done aU 
these things at thy wordf* The very same use is 
made of the miracles of the New Testament. But 
this being a point which has been controverted both 
by the adversaries and advocates of the Christian re* 
velation, (the former sometimes denying that the ml- 
' racles of the Gospel were designed to attest Christ's 
divine mission, and the latter often asserting that they 
are urged only as conditional attestations of it,) I will 
examine distinctly the passages which speak of jthe 
author and end of the Gospel miracles ; especially as 
I do not remember to have seen them collected to- 
gether, much less plated in (what appears to me to 
be) iheir true light. The miracles of Christ and his 
apostles shall be considered separately. 

I. 
With regard to our Saviour, just before he entered 
upon his public ministry he was qualified for the dis- 
charge of it by receiving the Spirit of God without 

•Josh. iii. 7. ch, iv. 14. 1 Sam. x. 1-^7. ch xii 16—18. ,1 Kings 

, xiii. 3. ch. \\\\. 24. 2 Kings v. 15. In like manner with regard to 

propheciesy by their -accomplishment it shall be known that a pro- 

phet has been amongst them, Ezek. xxxiii 33. Jerem. xxviii. '9. 

t Sam. iii. 19, 10. Compare Dcut. xviii. 2a. 

/•i iCi/i£;s jKviii. 36.' 
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measure* J or for unlv^ersal and perpetual use; and 
not, as the former prophets had received it, for a li- 
mited time and occasion. Accordingly he refers both 
his doctrine and his works to God, as their author. 
He spake as t/ie Father- taught him and gave him Qcm-^ 
mandmentf. His miracles he styles the works of God, 
and the works of kis Father X, which would have been 
an improper mode of expression, if any one else 
could have done the same works. Christ expressly 
ascnbes them to the finger or Spirit of God§; and 
affirms on one occasion. The Son can do nothing of 
himselfW; and on another, T/ie words that I speak 
wUo ycUf I speak not of myself. But the Father thai 
dwelleth in me, he doth the works ^^ whereby those 
words afe confirmed. He represents them as a visi- 
ble and very conspicuous display of the glory *♦ and 
p9werf\ of God. His disciples, in like manner^ speak 

of 

> 

• John Hi. 34. 

f John viii. 28. ch. xii. 49, 50. In farther proof of bis referring 
his doctriae to God, the following passages might he appealed to^ 
eh. viii. a6, 38, 40.. ch. vii. 16; 17. ,ch. xiv. 10, 24. Agreeably here- 
to, we are told, that the Spirit of tbe Lord ^ as upen him, anomting iim t* 
preach the Gospe\ Luke iv. 18, and that after his resurrection be through 
the Holy Ghost gave tommandmenti unU tbe apostlet^ ActS i. 2. See WhUby's 
preface to St. John's Gospel. 

I John ix. 3. ch. x. 37. ch. v. 36. 
$ Matt. xii. 28. Luke xi. 20. 

II John V. 19. 
.|r-John xiv. 10, 
'^ Ch. xi. 4. In the 40th verse Christ, tvhen going to raise La« 

Saros, thus addresses Martha, Said I not unto thee, that if thorn tsmtldst 
believe y - thou sbouldsi set the glory of God? 

•ff To whom bsth TUs akm or tm& Lori^^a rrwdk/.' John xii. n^ 
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of them as works^ which God did ly him ^ ; 
clare, God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with i 
Gkdst and with powei', ivho went about doir 
and healing all thai were oppressed with the d 
God was with himf. 

Agreeably to this representation of their 
Christ appeals to his^ miracles as a demonstrat 
a partial and conditional, but a complete and 
demonstration) of his mission from God. 
the Jews, The works which my Father lias givi 
finish (or to perform}^ tlie same works that I . 
witness of me that the Father has sent me^ t. 
Even the Father himself wfdch hath sent me ha 
witness ofmeX* Just as he was going taperfi 
particular miracle, he made a public appeal 
that men (by that single miracle) might bell 
the Father had sent him§. And St. Peter st) 
a man upproved of God (or conspicuously demo 
ly God II to be his messenger) by mirachs, a? 
derSy and signs. This language of Christ 
apostles implies, that his miracles were worki 
. priate to the Father, and therefore, in themsel^ 

38. It is wish a peculiar reference to the miracles of CI 
he frequently aflEiims, that jceifrg him was seeing Godivh* sent 
xii. 44,45. ch. 5£iv. 9 — 12. ch. xv. 24. 

•Acts ii. 2a. 

f Ch. X. 33. St. Luke also says, ch. iv. i, 14. Jfsus reU 
f§'werof the Spirit into Galilee^ which is explained Matt. iv. 2 
• bealed all manner of diseases, . 

^ John V. 36, 37. jSec also ch. viii. i%yZ%, 29, 42, 54. ch. 

§Ch. xi. 41, 42. 

H Avt rtv 9iw air9h.ht)ffAtur, Acts ii. 12« 
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apart from ^11 consideration of his doctrine^ a full de* 
Mionstration of his divine mission. 

The miracles of Christ were farther desimed to 

o 

evince his peculiar character as the Messiah or anoint-- 
ed. But here it will be necessaiy previously to con- 
sider what is included \n this character : a paint which 
has' been overlooked* by our best writers upon the 
subject of miracles I and the oV^erlooking of which 
kas, I apprehend, been one .cause of their not dis- 
cerning the peculiar* and direct design, of the New 
Testament miracles, or at least occasioned their speak- 
mg of it in too vague and indeterminate a manner »^ 
The kings of Israel (those viceroys of God, who sat 
upon God'» throne,) were installed ii* their office bjr 
the ceremony of anointing them with oil, and very 
frequently distinguished by this title t^ the Lord^s^ 
wnoinfed* When this term \s applied to^ Christ, it 
conveys to u& the idea of a king irwrnediately appointed 
ly Gody and qualified for thai office by a divine unction, 
the unlimited communication and perpetual residence 
of the Holy Ghost. The two grand branches of 
Christ's regal office arc legislation^ and th^ distribu- 
tion of rewards and pimisbinents amongst his subjects, 
according to their different behaviour. In antient 

• I take notice of this oveAight,.not merely for the sake of shew- 
ng the necessity of here laying before the reader a fuller account 
>f the ends proposed by the Gospel miracles than any that has been 
fiven by former writers j hut aUo of shewing in general, how n^- 
lessary it is ta examine every thing ourselves, without trusting to 
he representation even of ^earned, judicious, and candid men» 

f This title was not indeed peculiar, to the kings of Israel; but.it 
i«loa£^ed to them emiaeoLly. 
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times kings were alsojWg-^i*;. and indeed t 
nistration of justice is a principal act of gov 
and inseparable from the cfKce of sovereigi 
An authority to dispense pardon is likewise 
tial branch of the royal prerogative, and g 
was necessary the sovereign of mankind shoi 
vested with, in order to his encouraging 
jects, who were in a state of guilt and rc^ 
God, to return to their allegiance f. And 
dom of Christ not being of a --temporal ns 
spiritual and heavenly, and the chief bless 
being such as could not be enjoyed in th< 
extent in this world, or eveti in the future a 
mankind continued under the power of deat 
absolutely necessary that Christ should be a 
by God to raise the dead, in order to ,tb 
judged, and either rewarded or condemnc 
the other exercises of his royal power an 
many preparations for the last grand act, oi 

*Be tvise tun iierefir<p ye kings: be hUrttcteJ, ye jtn^t 
p8. ii. xo. Compare i Sam. viii. 5, 7. Our Saviour de< 
judic'ol power belongs to him as the Messiah : The Father 
nutbtfriiy to execute Judg'ient aieo^ because te is the ion of mam. 
He speaks of himself under the character of a kingy 1 
scribes his coming to judge the world, Matt. xxv. 34. . 
calls his appearance as the judge of the living and t 
kingdom f % Tim, iv. i. See Acts x. 42. 

f Acts V, 31. ch. X. 45. It is observed in Livy, Dec. 
that what renders the hingly government dear to the peoj 
berty of pardoning : Regem hominem esse, a quo impe 
«bi injuria opus sit : esse gratiae locumi esse beneficio 
ignoscere posse. 

^See Joha v. 27«»x9. 
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ill the children of God in a blessed immortality, 
rhe notion we are to form of J^sus as the Messiah, is 
hat of the (promised and) divinely constitu ted. priwc^ 
md Saviour*. In his legislative dxidi judicial capacity 
be is spoken of as a king : and when he exercises his 
power in dispensing divine pardon, in recovering man- 
kind from the dominion of death, and putting the 
righteous of every age and nation into the possession 
of eternal life, he is described as a Saviour. But, 
strictly speaking, this latter office is included in the 
former^ Christ's royalty would have been but an 

• 

^mp^ty title, without the power of distributing tc- 
iR^ards and punishments, to enforce the obedience of 
his subjects. In a word, the Messiahsbip of Jesus 
denetes his regal commission and power, or his right ^ 
by divine designation to dominion and judicature over 
jBKinkind. And this is what the miracles of Christ 
were designed to establish. 

At the first opening of his ministry, be proclaimed ' 
the joy fill tidings of the approach or arrival of the Mes« 
siah, or of the Jcingdom of heaven; asserted bis own 
authority to give laws, and to administer government - 
in this kingdom of God ; and at the same time ui^ed 
his miracles as a full and adequate proof of his regal 
investiture and commission. In opposition to those 
ivho accused him of a confederacy with Satan, he 
affirms. If I casf out dce^nums ly the Spirit of God, 
then is the kingdom of' God come unto jfoiif: which 
implied that he himself was the person under whom 

• Acttv. %u 
fMatcxiLsS. tiukezi. 20« 
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that kingdom was to be erected. To those who de-'^ 
gired him, in case he was the Christ, plainly to de- 
•clare it, he replied, I told yoa who I aaw, and ye^ 
lelieved not. The works that I do in my Father's 

nssTne, they hear witness of me. Say ye of him, 

whom the Father has sanctified {or set apart to the of- * 
fice of the Messiah,) and sent into the world (under 
-«o high a character,) Thouilasphemest^ because I said, 
lam the Son of God*P If I do not the works of my ' 
Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye he^ J 
iieve not mie, i. e. my testimony, believe the -i 
IVORKS, which are the testimony of God ^ that, by 
these visible displays of his power and authority^ ye ' 
way krvow and lelieve that the Father is in me, and I 
in him\^ To his disciples he speaks the same lan-^ 
guage. Believe me that I urn in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me for The very j 
works' sake J: which are the most authentic testi- \ 
moriials of my union with the Father, and of his 
dwelling and ^operating in me by a permanent ihflu- 
eflice; so that, properly, it is God who speaks and 
acts by joie. In answer to that inquiry, by a deputa** ' 
tion to Jesus from the baptist. Art thou He that should 
come? he refers them to his miracles for satisfac- 
tion §• ' .And because his miracles evinced his dignity 

* The Son ofG«d,^nd the Messiah -or the Christy are equivalent terms, 
Matt. xvi. i6. John vi. 69, Matt. xxvi. 63. Luke xxii. 66, 76. Joha 
i. 34— 41. Compare Prov.iv. 3. Ps. ii. 7, 12. a Sam. vii. 14, \ 

f{> John t. 24, 25, 36—38. ch« viii. a8, 29. i 

|Ch. xiv. 10, II. ^ - 

§ The blind rceflvs their tigbt^ the lame tvafh, &^ Miitt. xi. 5. Luke ■ 

3nd 
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Ufid authority as the Messiah, he afBrms their inten- 
k)n to be, that the Son of God might he glorified, 
'hereby*. His diviae commission and prerogative to 
:li8pense spiritual blessings, is particularly pointed 
3tit, as a most essential branch of his office, and ai 
the same time most remote from the conception of 
the worldly-minded Jews. When he healed the ma- 
ladies of those wno from a principle of faith appUed 
to him, he ^clared he did it with this view, that men 
might know that the Son of man had power on earth 
to forgive sins\^ And to the end they might regard 
bim as tlic dispenser of eternal life to good men^ 
Eifter having raised them from <the dead; before he 
:alled Lazarus from the grave, he styles himself the 
resurrection afid the Ijfe^ and assured his disciples. 
He that believes on we, though he luere dead, yet 
thall fie liveX. The power of restoring the dead to 
ife, he elsewhere speaks of as the immediate gift of 
lis Father; and then proceeds to assert his power to 
lall all mankind from their graves, that they might 
)e adjudged to ea^erlasting life or death §. And inas- 
rMich as all his miracles, by proving him to be the 
^essiab^ established his commission from God to 
aise the dead, .(without which he eould aeither judge 

♦John xi. 4. fey his first miracle, be manlfated firtb bis g!»rj^ 
obn ii. ir. 

f Mark ii. 10, ir. Christ's reasoning here supposes, that the 
ower oC healing diseases wai no less tl^e prerogaitive of God than 
lat ,of pardoning sins) and therefore that neither could be cobI" 
luaicated to any, but by ^God alone. 

IJohn xi. 25, 26. 

j( Ch. V. 20, a I, %^, 29« .See cb. vi. 39^ 40, 44, 45^ 
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his subjects, nor bestow upon them the promised (e 
compense;) we find him upon all occasions, and par 
ticularly when he fed five thousand with a few loaves 
and fishes, asserting his character as the dispenser of 
eternal life«; adding, For him has God, the Father 
sealed, his miracles being as authentic credentialB. of 
his Messiahship, as the royal seal is of a conunissioa 
from a prince whose seal it is: whieh €xpressioii 
strongly implies, that miracles are a seal ^Jnchnoaa 
but God can use. If impostors are allowed to per- 
form them^ they are no authentic proof of a dime 
mission, any more than the royal seal would be of aa 
«rder firom a prince, who permitted oUiers, andeimi 
his enemies, to have a duplicate or counterpart o£ the 
same* In a word, all Christ's miracles were per- 
formed (and all his prophecies f likewise weiedeli^ 
vered) with exactly the same view with which they 
were committed to writing, that we might Mieve that 
Jesus is the Christy the Son of God; of id that Idkv* 
ing tve might have life through his name %• The effect 
they produced was answerable to this design of thdr 
performance. They canied along with them a con- 
viction of their divinity: No man, ssud-Nicodemus to 
our Saviour, can do 4hese miracles thai thoudost, except 
God he with him§. And the multitude, when they 
saw his works, marveUedy and glorified God, who had ; 

* The S9mrf»$mM dmil ght mhym tttraml£fifJoba. Yl. If. 

f New IttUymil^eUamp lUi vtUm k is tome f fast, yt. mM^Micot | 
thai I am Ar, Johaxiii. 19. See cb« ii. ai«^ cb. jur. %^ ch:xvi.4». 
30. I Cor. xiv. 25. Rer. xix. lo. 

}Johnxz.3i. SeeclLif,i5. $Johatu. a.. , ! 

4 • ' 
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given suck power unto men*. Accordingly his miracles 
wrought a persuasion in some^ that Jesus was a divine 
prophet t; and in others^ that he was the Messiah f. 
If miracles were not conclusive and even cogent ar- 
guments of a divine mission^ the resistance of these 
means of conviction would not have been upbrsuded 
by Christ with so much severity, nor made a ground 
of the most aggravated condemnation |. On the other 
hand, Christ declares. If I had not done amongst them 
the works which none other man did, (that is, such as 
none but a truly divine messenger can perform,) they 
had not had sin: but now have they loth seen, and hated 
loth me and my Fatfier^. 

On 

* Matt. ix. 8. S:c John ix. 33. 

f Matt. xii. 23. John ii. 11, 22, 23. ch. Mi. 2. ch. iv. ^5, 52, 55. 
ch. vi. 14. ch. vii, 31. ch. ix. 35—38. ch. x. 44. ch. xf.45, 47,48. 
ch. ;tii. 1 1. Luke xxiv. iQt 

f Matt. X. 15. ch. xi. 20—14. ^^* "^ 3'* J^^*^ *»*• 37- <^- ^*' 
#(S_ 3^. Heb. ii. 3* 4* ch. vi. 4. God proceeded to execute judg- 
ment uponPluraoh, upon liis not yielding to- the evidence of the 
first miracle: and Zacharias was struck dumb, for not giving credit 
to a single. %divine appearance : which seems to imply, that everf 
miracle bears upon it the visible stamp of divinity. And whereia 
does the common doctrine concerning miracles being wrought by 
evil 8inrit«, .differ from the Uasphemy /igmast the Holy Ghost , (so se- 
verely condemned in tliose who imputed Christ's cure of Uxmoniact • 
to the assibfance of drrmons,) except in its not arguing malice against 
Christ ? The Jews referred only one species of Christ's miracles to 
the dev^l : manj CUrii^tians assert, that most, if not all, his m^r.-icles 
might be wrought by evil spirits. 

§ John XV. 24. This passage has been generally tl\ought to affirm, 
thit the personal, miracles of Christ were ^r-rtZ-r than those of Moscs» 
or any of the antient prophets; which was scarce true at that tlm:-, 
Chriit is Ucre distinguishing liimsclf from all fahc prophets, wliom 
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On the third day after he had suffered deaths tin-* 
der the false imputation of blasphemy and imposture^ 
he was r^sed from the dead : a miracle which thd 
Scriptut^ ascribes io the tvofhing of God's viightif 
power*, and cohsiders as the capital and most authen- 
tic declaration <>f Jesus's Seiiig the Son of Godf, and 
iht true Messiah } and to which he bad often referred 
his enemies for conviction J. The regal power of the 
M^siah including in it a judicial as well as a legisla- 
iive attthorityj ibe resurrection of Christ, and his 
advancement to the full possession of his regal power,. 
16 spoken of as a completion of the evidence, and as 
a commanding argument of his being {^pointed to 
}udge tlie world §. 

II; 

With regard to the rriiracles performed by the 

^>ostles of Christ after his ascension into heaven, as 

tbey are ascribed to the agency of the Spirit of God j|« 

eren to the SfHrii of iruih whkh proceedeth, {cometk 

^th)from the Father J^, and is dispetised through the 

Ibe Jews wer? too much irtdinisd 'to folh)w» eren wifbciiit any «vi- 
4»aoe of their mission, $n4 from a Aiere relish of tfacir coimpr 
^leetrine. The expretsioa Is someijHuit paralki to Joho-x. 37, ^/A 
Mit tbt vforh of my father^ icUtV9. «w mi^ Both tfaeM pa^tges te4h|h ut 
ill the ftrongest maniieri that Dnirades^ are wtifjcs which naim|>os- 
MTy aor any |lmt Ood, dan peiform^ and hi themtdves jmilMBlic 
|iVbofs of a dhrioe misskm* 

•Ephes. i. 19. Col. U. it. 'f'ltMll. i^^ 

4John ii. 18. Mattxii. 38. cb.xft i* 

% Acts xvii. ^i. In this parage, ^9^m «r4^X*^ mtrn^ ^Wiyf 9C 
fired faiib to 4^1 men; fakh is put for the evidinci atfofdeiiy or Ibeffr- 
smajtve argument/ Whereby it it wroBght. 

g Rom. xr. 19. i Cor. jdi* 4— •! i. Hlb. ii. 4^ l-J^^toK xr. ti» 

medkOioA 
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mediation of Christ «; so they are urged as a full vm-* 
dication of the character of Christ From the asper-^ 
fflons and calumnies of his enemies^ as a proof of the 
truth of his resurrection and advancement to celestial 
dignity and power^ as a confirmation of his^claims to 
be a divine messenger and the Son of God^ as a tes* 
timony of God and of Christ to those whom he com- 
missioned to assert these claims^ or to attest the fsurts 
(bis resurrection in particular) on which ihey were 
founded f ; or, in other words, as an indubitable di- 
vine testimony to the doctrine tliey preached, when 
they taught Jesus to be the Messiah, by faith in whom 
pardon and eternal life were to be obtained. Our 
Saviour promised his followers, HxdXthey should do 
greater works than he had done, because he went to the 
Father, (or was to be exalted to pow» iaj^s presence 
and kingdom,) when, as the effect tod qji^^ of 
bis exaltation, he was to receive from tlic Father^ 
and dispense to his/firflowilfedte Hojy Ghost f. And 
when he is come, he tt^i/Z (by the miracles he will uaa» 
ble you to perform in my name) reprove (or' ra^tUer ' 
coTwince) the ivorldof sin^ of thfeir heinous guitt i» 
rejecting and condemning me to death as an ii^pos* 
tor, arid of the rightemisness of my character mji the 

• Tit. iii. 4. The Father^ say$ Oxfv L^*, kvHI t^tt him, ^ my t.aifn. 
J "will f>roy the Father^ fiiuf he shm gw^ you angthr Ojmfiner or <r^^i'. 
I -will s.ftA h'imvi)rtoyo:ifr»ni the Father, John xiv, ?6. cli.xv. 2$. 

f The apostles received their commission froip Christ, Jpjinxt. tf; 
ch. xvii. 18, and were appointed to be the witnesses of hi^ resiii - 
rection, ch. xv. 27. Actsi, 8. ch. ii. 2»,23. ch.x. 39, 4.1. ch, iHi. 54* 
J Cor. rv. 14, 15. 

IJohaxiv 12* cKxv.ii. Acfs ii. 33— 36. 
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justice of my claims, and of the equity of ihsit Jtidar^' 
mcfit which will be executed upon my enemies*. He 
sliall testify ofmef* He shall glorify weX* At that 
day, says Christ, ye sliall knoi^ that , I am in my 
Father y ar^d you in me^Mnd I in you^^ He intercedes 
with his Father, on the behalf both of his apostles , 
and of their converts, that they all may le o?ie, (by 
a common participation of the Spirit,) as || ihotiy Fa^ 
ther, art in niey and I in thee; that tliey also may le 
one in us : that the world (by the visible operations of 
that Spirit, which I shall receive from thee, and im- . 
part to them,) may lelieve that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory (the power and honour of performing 
miracles by the Spirit) udiich ihou hast given me^ I 
have given them : that tliey may le oncy even as we 
are one; thai the world may know that thou hast sent 
mey and hast loved them^ as thou hast loved me. And 
just before his ascension he tells his disciples. Ye shaU 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be witnesses unto mei-. 

Conformable to this declared intention of Christ in 
promising and bestowing the gifts and miracles of the 
Holy Ghost, are the several uses to which they are ap-. 
plied by the apostles. When they received the gift of 
tongues, St. Peter tells the Jews^ Christ being by the 

•Johnxvi. 8 — ii. fCh. xv. 26. ':f Ch. xvi. 14? 

§ Ch. xiv. ao. ch. xvii. 11—23. Compare ch. x. '38. ch. xiv: 10, 1 r, 
cited above, and consult Dr. Whitby on these several -places^ and 
on Ephes. iv. 4.. 

11 John xvii. 21— >23. jis, in this place, denotes reretuB/afu^f nbi 
ejuality; fir in Christ dxvelb allthefulnw 9/ the Godhead hdilj^ 

4- Acts i. S. 

right 
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right hand of God exalted^ and having received of the 
Fatjier the promise of t/ie Holy Ghost, he has shed 
forth this tvhich ye now see and hear*. And from 
this efFusion of the Spirit, as well as from the teistr- 
mony of prophecy, he argues tliat God had made Jesus 
loth Lord and Christ *. JVe, says the same apostle 
afterwards, are witnesses of these t kings y (viz. the re- 
surrection and exaltation of Jesus,) and so also is the 
Holy Ghost f, llie Scriptures likewise inform us on 
other occasions, that tvith great power (by very illus- 
trious miracles) gave the apostles witness of the re-- 
S7irrcction of the Lord Jesus X, The manner in which 
the apostles performed their miracles shews that they 
were especially designed as an inimediatc testimony ta 
the resurrection and glory of Christ. In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk §, said Peter to the 
lame man at the gate of the temple. And. he thus 
farther explains the intention of the miracle to the 
astonished multitude: God has raised up and glorified 
his Son Jesus; and his name (or power) through faith 
in his name, has made this man strong. The apostles 
constantTy- declared themselves to be the appointed 
witnesses of his resurrection and exaltation; and ac- 
cordingly their miracles are spoken of as the attesta- 
tion of God to them, in the execution of their com- 
mission, God lore them witness, loth ly signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts (or rfw- 
trilutions) of the Holy Ghost || : they went forth, and 

♦Acts ii. 33—36. f Acts V. ^t, 32. 

X Ch. iv. 30, 33\ J Ch. iii; 6, Compare ch. iv. 30. 

II Heb. ii. 4. 
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preached every where^ the Lord workmg with them, 
mid confirming the wordwUh signs following* : the 
Lord gave testimony to tie word of bis grc^^ and 
granted signs and wcmders to be done ly their hands f. 
St. Paul, in particular^ considered supernatural in- 
terpositions in his favour^ as manifestations of the 
Jlifet of Christ, and as a proof of Christ speaking in 
him^y- and expressly calls his miracles the signs of an . 
apostle \\. He likewise tellSy' his converts^ that his Go- 
spel came not unto them in word only, hut also in power , 
and in the Holy G/iostj and in m2ich assurance (or with 
the fullest conviction of its truth) ; and that hispread^ 
ing was in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power, 
4hai their faith might not stand in the wisdo^n of men, 
lilt in the power of God^. The effect produced by 
these miracles corresponds to and confirms the ac- 
coimt here given of their primary declared intention : 
for they demanded and procured an absolute credit id 
the doctrine and testimony of the performers, concern* 
ing the kingdom of God*'^, and the name of Jesus 

• Mark xvi. zp. 

^ Acts jciv. 3. By the xv9rd, the rcordofGoJ^ the Qvspe\ *he tvwi of 
4hs C9tft/, ibe word oftlie iingdom, ('vvhich are often used as sy nony nious 
terms) the Scripture means tlie joyful news of the approaah or ar* 
rival of the Messiah, aud the preaching Jesus to bs that very per- 
soni or the ruler and redeemer of the people of God. Compare 
X^ike iii^iS, xi- ch. viii. 11. ch. ix. a, 6. Matt. xi. 5. Acts viii.4, 
%h. X. 36, 37. ch. xi. i> 199 so. ch. xii. 24. ch. xiii. 42—49. cb. xr« 
f , 35. cb xvii. 3, 1 1, 13., ch. xvm. 4, i r. 

J % Cor. iv. ir), 1 1. § Ch. xiii. 3, 

HCh.xii. 12. Compare 1 C«r. ir. 19, ao. and .what is urged abovej 
ch. iii. sect, iv. p. 199—200. 

^ J Thcss, i. S' ^ C"*"* "• 4> 5» ** ^^ above, note f* 

Christ, 
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Christ*. And St, Paul tells us tliat the Gentiles were 
made obedient to the faith, ikrough mighty signs and 
v/fMderSy by the power of the Spirit of God, and pre- 
Kixted as an acceptable offering to God, leuig sancti^ 
Jied by the Holy Ohostf, imparted to the first Chris-^ 
tian converts in many extraordinary gifts. 

The passages already cited chiefly refer to the mira- 
4?les performed by the apostles for the conviction of 
unbelievers : I will now set down the passages which 
express the intention of those spiritual gifts whicli 
tbe apostles bestowed upon believers, that we may 
ACQ the i^bole subject in one view* The gifts con- 
lerred upon theCl^ristian com^rts, besides being a new 
«oafirmation of the Christian faith, or af tlic doctrine 
«nd testimony of the apostles concerning Christ J, 
wei« farther designed as an evidence of the divine fa« 
mmr to all who received and obeyed the Gospel^ 
tiibugh they did not submit to the law of Moses; a^ 
jiteal of the pardon of their past sins, and a pledge of 
iium adoption to eternal Ii£e§; as a proof oS^theiir 
election of God to be his church and people ||; an4 

* Acts viii. 6, 7. See ch. ii. 33>4i— 4> ch. ix. 35, 4s. civ. xiii. i». 
Horn. XV. 18. 

fltom. XT. r6, tS, 19. 7c appears from this passage^ that the 
'wmning men over to the faith <if Christy was the design with which 
the miracles were performe^t as well as £he e&ct which (.he^ pro- 
vduced. 

\ I Cor. i. 5, 6, 7. 2 Cor. i, j^-^t*. ' ' ' 

5 Acts ii, 38. Rom. v. r, 5* ch. viii. i4«-*i6y.2> 4 Cor. i. as. 
ch. r. 5* Cial. iv. 6,. 7. Epties. i Xj, 14. cti.iv. jo.„ Gofnpare 
X^uke XX ^6. 

HiThess.i.4,5. 
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as a means also of supporting the worship of Grod, 
and thereby of promoting the edification and im- 
provement of Christians, as well as the conviction of 
unbelievers, who might casually attend the Christian 
assemblies*. With regard to the miraculous judg- 
ments inflicted upon such as wickedly opposed, cor- 
rupted, or disobeyed the Gospel ; they were designed 
more immediately for the punishment and reforma- 
tion of offenders fj though they ultimately terminated 
in the confirmation of the Christian doctrine. 

The clear and explicit view, which the foregoing 
passages of Scripture give us of the precise intention 
of the miracles' of the New Testament, may serve to 
rectify the mistakes men have run into upon this sub- 
ject. In the numerous passages here cited, the divi- 
nity of these miracles, considered in themselves, is 
always either expressly asserted or' manifestly im- 
plied; and they are accordingly urged as a decisive 
and absolute proof of the divinity of the doctrine and 
testimony of their performers, without ever taking 
into consideration the nature of the doctrine or of th* 
testimony to be confirmed^ 

To what is here advanced some will object, ^^ that 
our Saviour, when the Pharisees ascribed his miracles^ 
to a confederacy with daemons, appealed to his doc- 
trine in refutation of the calumny;'* If Satan cast 
cut Sat an f he is divided against himself; how shall 
hen his kingdom stand? And if I hy Beelzebub cast 

* I Cor. xii. 7. ch. xiv. 3, %t, 25* 31. Ephes. iv. 8 — 16. 

+ I Tim. i. 20. Acts xiii. 1^1. % Cor. x» 6. i Cor. v. 5. 1 Cor. 

xiJL iQ, , 

01^ 
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out devils y hj whom do your children cast them out? # 
Therefore they shall le your judges*. It is supposed 
that our Saviour in this passage affirms, that it was 
absurd to ascribe his miracles to the devil, because 
his doctrine was most opposite to all that an evil spirit 
could wish to be propagated in the world; and that if 
Christ was an accomplice of the devil, then the devil 
was subverting his own interests, ruining his own 
kingdom. This objection, I apprehend, proceed$ up- 
on two mistakes. 

1st. It supposes that the Pharisees ascribed the 
miracles of Christ in general to a confederacy with 
daemons : a supposition altogether groundless. It ap- ' 
pears from the history f^ that this calumny, as it was 
occasioned by, so.it concerned only, one particular 
species of his miracles, thecureof daemoniacs; whose 
disorders were thought to be caused by the influence 
of daemons; from whence it was concluded, that 
they might be removed by the influence of daemon;;. 
There is no intimation given us, that the enemies of 
Christ ever extended this reproach to any of his 
otlicr miracles 5 faithfully as the evangelists have re- 
corded every other calumny against him, and parti- 
cular as they have been in their relation of this. And 
indeed it is certain, that the Pharisees neither did nor 
could ascribe the miracles of Christ in general' to a 
daemoniacal agency. .They could not do it ; I mean, 
not without gross self-contradiction : because they al- 

* Matt. xii. a6, 17. 

•(• The following; are the only- instances of this cahimny on record: 
Matt. ix. 32. ch. xii. %%, Mark iii.az. Luke ku iv 

M 5 A^iNS^ 
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lowed miracles to be a proof of a divine mission, 
Upon which alone their religion was founded; and be- 
cause many of the miracles of Christ were the yejry 
#ame with, those which their own prophets had pro- 
duced as divine credentials. And that they did not 
ascribe them to daemons^ appears from their beha- 
vioOT on some remarkable occasions. When they 
were unable to deny the reality of Christ's miracles^ 
at a loss to evade the conviction of them, ,amd fully 
sensible of the dangerous consequences to their su- 
4)er6tition and usurpation^ from their gaining credit; 
in a word, when reduced by them to the utmost per- 
plexity; even then they did not so much as attempt 
to argue, that the works of Christ proceeded from 
any evil spirits^, but rather acknowledged God was 
ihe author of tjiem. Thui$, to the man bom blind, 
-on whom Christ had bestowed sight, they say. Give 
^kdike praise: we know that this man is a sinner f. 
Iliey were willing to allow that God inaght exercise 
ihis power, and convey hi* favours, by a profligate 
impostor, rather than that 2ax^ but God could open 
the ^^es of a person born blind. In this sense they 
were understood by tlie man on whpm the miracle 
had been .performed, with whom they were disputing; 
as appears from his reply, God keareth not sinners l^ 
cannot confirm by mbacies false pretensioins to a di'- 
vine commission. It feaa, 1 t^iuk, been universally 
affirmed, tliat the Pharisees ascribed ♦Christ^s nura- 
cles in general to a confederacy with Satan; though 

* John xi. 47»4Sf cb. xiu 19. Acts iv. 14, t6. 
fjolin ix. 24. J Vcr. 31. 
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4he contrary be^s^o verjr evident. How dangerous is 
it to adopt any opinion^ uatU k has been strictly an4 
impartially examined ! 

edly. ITic objection we wc .cwisidferiiig "farther stip-- 
|>oses, that our Lord in feis reply refers the Pharisees 
to his doctrine for satisfacticMi r whereas there is not 
one word said in relation to that^ however opposite it 
wa» to tlie interests o£ the 4eviL As the objection 
^referred only to one particular kind of miracles ; sa 
does the answer^ which contains an argument in con« 
fiitationi of the objection drawn from the miracte 
itself. Out Lord is here addressing himself to those 
who did not acknowledge, and^ were unwilliug to .be 
convinced of, his^ authority; and therefore arguos 
with them (as he was wont* jto do)/ , upon their owja. 
principles, in order to silence those whom- ke cuald 
not iiistructt : telling them *' thait it was unreason- 
able ta intpute his cure of dcemoniacs to the assistance 
of the prince of daemons ; since^ if the miracle coa- 
&isted (as they apprehended^ and ti^ obji^Gtian im-^ 
plied,) in tlie ejection of dsemons^ it was in- its very 
nature an act of hostifUty against them; and Satan 
could not be supposed to assist in overturning bis qwios 
empire.'^ With the same view of exposing the ab*^ 

♦ Matt. xi. 1%, 13. ch. xxv. 24* 25. Luke xviii. 1—7. 

-f* To the inaticioii» Pharisees, who had hisen endeavominif 4» 
i nsiiara him> Christ proposes this question : Jf David call Christ 
Lord, low is he his Son f Matt. xxii. 45* not for the sake of solving* 
the difficulty, but to-leave his enemies speechless. And when they 
asked him, Who gave him his authority ? Matt. xxi. 23 ; he answered^ 
this question with another^ to silence those who would not be CQO^ 
viaced. 
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surdity of this calumny, upon their own principles 
and pretensions, he adds. If I by Beelzebub cast out 
dcemonsj ly wliom do your children cast them out ? 
Therefore they shall be your judges. By the children 
of the Pharisees we are to understand their disciples * 
and followers, or the Jews who undertook f to cast 
out daemons in the n^me of the God of Abraham, 
but who certainly did not succeed in their attempts X* 

And 

* In like manner, by the. sons •f the prophets we are to understand 
the disciples of the prophets. 

f Apts xiii. 19. That the Jews practised exorcisms, fartlier 
appears from the testimonies of Josephus, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Theophilus, and Origen, cited by Grotius, Hammond and Wliitby 
on Matt. xii. 27. 

J See Middleton's Free Inquiiy, p. 84. To what is urged by this 
excellent writer to discredit the testimony of the Fathers to the 
efficacy of the Jewish exorcisms, I would add, that Origen, not- 
withstanding his allowing to the Jews in his time the power of cast- 
ing out devils, declares, That the Jrwsf since the coming of Christy are 
entirely deseriecf^ have no token of the divine presence amongst than, have no 
prophetsf no miraclesf Contra Cels. 1. ii. p. 62. and 1. vii. p. 337. And 
Justin Martyr speaks of the prophetic gifts as transferred from the 
Jews to'the Christians, Dial. Tryph. p. 308, 315. Indeed the Jewifh 
exorcisms as described by their own historian (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
1. viii. c.ii. § 5.) are too absurd to be confuted. Accordingly the 
Jews who had been accustomed to the exorcisms of their country- 
men (in which they .made use of magical ceremonies and natural 
remedies), when they saw the disorders imputed to daemdns per- 
fectly and instantaneously cured by Christ, were struck with the 
highest astonishment, Luke xi. 14. Mark i. zy, 28. ch. r. 20. 
Luke iv. ^6, 37. The sight was ne^v, and the miracle carried an 
immediate conviction of its divinity, Thuy were ama»eiat the mighty 
Pviver of Godf Luke ix. 43, and affirm. It was never so seen in Jsraelp 

Matu ix, 2> Compare Markli. 1^ The seventy disciples tiiamphed 
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And our Lord (without either charging their doctrine 
with absurdity, or making any mention of the rea- 
sonableness of his own) reproaches the manifest in- 
consistency of their conduct, in imputing his cure of 
daemoniacs to Beelzebub, when they ascribed to God 
the pretended success of their own exorcisms ; and at 
the same time taxes them as persons of the most 
shameless disposition, in countenancing the grossest 
impostures, while they resisted a miracle supported 
by the clearest evidence. In the sequel of his address 
to the Pharisees, instead of referring them to his doc* 
trine, he urges the miracle itself as a full and decisive 
proof of his being the Messiah * : which it could not 
be, if it could have been performed by those who 
opposed and blasphemed his character and claiuis. 
And when he adds, that the ejection of daemons 
argued a power (not only opposite, but) superior t to 
that of Beelzebub ; he still reasons from the nature 
of the miraqle alone, according to their idea of it. 
He closes his address in the same strain : ^^ If it be 
a just maxim, that he is to be regarded as an enemy, 
who only refuses his assistance J ; will you account 
me a friend and confederate with Satan^ who directly 
oppose and dispossess him?'' 

in their cure of daemoniacsy. . 4e most wonderful and distinguishing 

■>is 

privilege, Luke x. 17 ; and tne people regarded this miracle as the 
characteristic of the Messiah, . crying out at the sight of it, Is net tbit 
the SoH of David? Matt» xii. 25. Nay, the Pharisees themselves 
were never so far blinded by malice as to oppose the Jewish exor« 
cisms to Chnst's cure of dsmoniac^ : a plain proof that the differ* 
ence between them was too great to admit of any comparison* 

• Matt, xii* 28. f Ver. 19.- % V^x% v^% 
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A* thefe is no proof that o»r Lord ev«r did, ^8o k 
is utterly impossiMe that our Lord ev^r should, rd;'er 
the Jews to his doctrine, in order to convince them 
-of the divinity of his works, or to satisfy them tha* 
those works were not performed by the assistance of 
the devil. For, not\vithstanding^ bis miracles, they 
-disputed his divine mission and authority, on accounft 
t)f the apprehended absurdity and impiety of bis doc- 
trine; and his extraordinary character and pfetensi(»>s 
as the Son of God. This was the case of those who- 
reproached him with blasphemy, when he asserted his^ 
commission to forgive sin, though at the same timq 
)fie confirmed it hy a miracle * ; and of those who^ 
tlisparagefl his mul^lication of the loaves and fishes, 
because he spok-e to them <rf his sufieriligs and 
death t- Indeed the -doctrine of hjs cross was a 
ground of general oflfenceboth to Jew^ and Ctentiles, 
and, instead of giving authority to the miracles ef 
the Gospel, stood in need of their assistance to pro- 
cure it a reception.. The Pharisees, who (as we have 
already observed) coxM not but aHaw the divinity of 
his woiics, did nevertheless eonclude,. &om his per* 
•fomjing them t)n this sabbathrdayy (and thus subvert- 
ing those superstitions wjiich they reverenced as the 
most essen^tial branches of re^agPi^^) tbatbe ^ust needs- 
he a wicked impostor J. Aiw (he true reasdn* why ovr 
Saviour,, during the course of his^ personal ministry, 
did. not more clearly and explicitly jeveal some parts of 
his doctrine, was, that the prejudices- of the Jews- 

* Mark ii. 7. f John vi. 30,, 31, 41 1 60, 66, 

t Johnix. 14; 16^ 
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iigainst them were too stubborn to be onp^rcome by tii^ 
clearest cvideace oi their divinity*- To have direct- 
ed thena, th^^fore, to try his miracles by the doc- 
trines tii;xey were intended to attest^ would only have 
so voctxdi the more confirmed them in their disbelief 
of the Gospel.' Even after the resurrection of Christy 
when the Gospel was proposed to them by the apostles 
in its fullest evidence, and the right of the Gentiles 
to all the privileges of the Christian churchy without 
submitting to the Jewish law, was vindicated by the 
miraculous donation of the Holy Ghost to Cornelius 
and other uncircumcised Gentiles ; yet circumcision 
was still insisted upon by many, as a necessary term 
of Christian communi<m. 

it is to little purpose therefore to plead, as the 
advocates of Christianity are apt te do, that the na- 
ture of the doctrines which mixacles are -designed ta 
' confirm will serve to poisit out the author of the 
works ; inasmuch as this can &e no service to Christ 
tianity. For the divinely authorized teachers of- it 
did not,, and, considering the prejudices of the £rst 

* If Christ had made his doctrine a test of the divinity of his 
miracles, it would have been necessary for htm to have revealed hi» 
'wMe doctrine> before he rehired men t» receiye him a« a divine 
messenger on acoomit of his miracles : for how conld they jud|;e 
whether thoee parts of bis doctrine whieh he had not revealed^ 
were worthy of God or not ^ Nevertheless, long after Christ had. 
required men t« receive him because of his works, he tells hisowa 
disciples, / bax/eyttmany ibitigs to say nnto ycuy but ye cannot bear them notoy 
John xvt. 12. Even at ibis day, no man, on the prtnciple we here 
oppose, can regard the miracles of Christ as divine works, unless 
he be previously assured that he perfectly understands the whole 
Christian revelation.- 
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cpnverts, could not, make this use of its doctrines. 
Had there been any ambiguity in the proof from 
miracles, it would have been rejected by those to 
whom it was at first proposed. In latter ages learned • 
men have adventured (such is the presumption and 
weakness of human reason, in many persons endowed 
with the largest measure of it !) to demonstrate d 
priori, that it became God to interpose for the refor- 
mation of the world, just at the time and in the 
manner related in the Gospel : and hence they infer 
the divinity of its miracles, and very often even their 
truth. But it is certain that, in the age in which the 
Gospel was published, nothing seemed more incredi- 
ble than its grand doctrine, that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah. And Jesus and his apostles won men 
to the belief of this article by the evidence of pro- 
phecies and miracles, without once appealing to the 
internal credibility of it, or entering into any meta- 
physical reasonings and disquisitions concerning the' 
dispensations of providence. 

Indeed, setting all prejudice aside, the Messiahship 
of Jesus of Nazareth is a doctrine which natural rea-* 
son cannot, of itself, discover to be either true or 
.false. It is a doctrine which admits of no other 
proof than the testimony of prophecies and miracles, 
and yet can never itself serve to manifest their divine 
original*. A late celebrated writer seems to have 
been sensible of this, when he said + that we are to 
distinguish between the doctrines we prove ly miracks 

* See below, ch. v. 

f Sherlock's Discourses, vol. i. i^. .^3, 304. 

and 
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nd the doctrines hj which we try miracles ; an4 tliat 
key are not the same doctrines* With what a num- 
ber of subtle distinctions have the learned perplexed 
he evidence of the Gospel, such as render it very 
nfit for being (what it was, by its gracious author, 
esigned to be) the religion of the poor and illiterate 1 
f miracles are common to all superior beings, is it 
vident to an ordinary capacity, that they necessarily 
rgue the immediate interposition of God, when per- 
ormed by a person who teaches lessons of morality ; 
hough at the same time he alleges his .miracles, in 
onfirmation of claims and -powers quite distinct from 
nd superior to that of a teacher of morality, . such as 
is being the Messiah and Son of God ? Besides, if 
be purity of Christ's moral precepts be a necessary 
2St of the divinity of his works, wrought to establish 
is extraordinary pretensions and character j how 
omes it to pass, that neither Christ nox his apostles 
ave given vs any information concerning this mat- 
MT? As they have no where told us what those 
octrines are by which we are to try their miracles ; 
: there be such doctrines^ are they not chai^eable 
'ith the. most criminal omission ? an omission, which 
o human wisdom or sagacity can supply. Nay^ 
pon the sole evidence of miracles, they demanded 
lith in Christ as the Messiah, before they instructed 
len in any other doctrines ; and therefore certsunly 
ithout submitting tliem to previous* examination : 
hich would have been very unreasonable, if those 
tber doctrines are a necessary test of the divinity of 
icir miracles « 
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The plain matter of fact^ as it appears to me, is 
this: they never taught men to try their miracles 
either by the doctrine they were immediately designed 
to confirm^ or by any other ; but, on the contrar\> 
taught men to judge of their doctrine by their mira- 
cles. The very purity of the Christian doctrine, ai 
vfiill as the nature of Christ's personal claims, ren*- 
dered this conduct necessary* The Jews in gener^j 
and the Pagans more especially, were plunged into 
the deepest corruption. The latter were not only ido- 
laters^ but worshipped their gods by acts of unclean^ 
liess, such as were suitable to their apprehended na- 
tures. Would not the purity of the Grospel create ia 
«uch persons a prejudice against its miracles * ? \Miat 
VfOulA engage them to embrace a doctrine that con^ 
tjcadicted every sentiment and affection of their bearU, 
Imt such woiics as were in themselves, and according 
|o the genuine seiitiments of naiture, certain and en^ 
dent proofs of a divine interposition ? Thode thett* 
jfbre who eadtxvour to prove that miracles alone vt 
not a sufficient criterion of a divine mission, do not 
attend to the nature of the Christian dispeasatlos, 
aor to the state of the world when it was first erected. 
They likewise impeach the conduct of Christ and bit 
aposUes, and labour to destroy {though without de« 
signing it) the very foundation on which Cbriatiiiiitf 
15 built. We have shewn in general, that if miracles 
are ever^parfo r med in support xsi falsehood, they can 
never afford cextaia evidence of a divine -commission. 
Lieast of all, tfaen^ can they serve to estabtish the 

• Sec abovei ch» U. sect, y. p. 76, 77,. 
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liivine mission and authority of Christ ; which he it- 
quires us to acknowledge upon the account of his 
miracles, as in themselves a complete and sufficient 
evidence. 

I have now laid before the reader various arguments 
from revelation, to prove that miracles are the pecu- 
liar works of God. Leaving others to judge of the 
force of those arguments, I shall conclude this chapter 
with observing, that what has been Advanced m it 
concerning the author of miracles, seems to nic to be 
confirmed by the main doctrines both of the Je\v4sh 
and Christian revelations. As it td the distinguitthing 
doctrine of the Old Testament, that Jehovah is the 
/only true God ; so it is the distinguishing doctrine of 
the New Testament, that Jesus Christ ifi the only 
mediator between God and man. Though there ie 
that are called gods^ whether in heaven or in earthy 
whether superior celestial deities or inferior terrestrial 
daemons, who are thought to interpose in human 
^fiairs, and to icontrol the course of events^ in a 
•^upematural manner : lut to is there is but one God^ 
■the Father, of tvhom are all things, who is the sove- 
reign of the whole world ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
hy whom are ail things *, who is the sole agent be- 
tween heaven and earth, by whose ministry God exer- 
cises his government over mankind. But if there 
* are any other superior beings who can of tliemselves 
' interpose in our aSairs in a supernatural manner, aiid 
control the course of nature, without an immediate 
< commission from God and his Christ ^ then it is not 

♦ I Cor. viii. 4j 5,'$» i Tlin. ii. 5. 
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true that there is none other God hut one, or that 
Christ is the only Lord of mankind. As to the 
former pobat, there has been occasion to cojisider it 
already*: with respect to the latter, St. Paul ob- 
serves, that it was absurd in Christians, who pro- 
fessed to believe in the one Lord, to have communion 
with other lords or daemons t J his power excluding 
theirs. lie charges the Colossians M^iM not holding 
the heady or with subverting the authority of Christ, 
li/ the tvorshipping qJ angels, though they only 
ascribed to them a delegated power and authority over 
mankind. Others, perhaps^ may be able to reconcile 
these sentiments of the apostle with the power of 
superior beings to work miracles 5 to me they seem ic^ 
corroborate the- other proofs from revelation, that 
mii:acled argue a divine interposition^ 

* Cb. Ui. net. Yi f I Cer. X. i9i ao) ai. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Shewing that the Scriptures have not recorded any 
Instances of real Miracles performed ly the Devil; 
in Answer to the Objections drawn fra^m the Case of 
the Magicians in Egypt, from the Appearance of 
Samuel cfter his Decease to Saul, and from our 
Saviour's Temptations in the Wilderness. 

The obsen^ations contained in the foregoing chapter 
arc, I hope, sufficient to shew that the Scriptures re- 
present miracles as works appropriate to God, and 
never attribute them to any other beings, unless when 
acting by his immediate power and commission. Ne- 
vertheless, to all this evidence it is objected, ^^ that 
the Scriptures cannot consider miracles as the works 
of God alone; inasmuch as they relate several tw- 
stanceSy in which evil spirits have actually performed 
genuine and incontestable miracles, without the order 
of God, in opposition to his messengers, and in supr 
port of error and wickedness. This," it is alleged^. 
*' appears with the clearpf^ evidence^ from the works 
of the magicians in Egypt; from Samuel's being 
raised up by the sorceress at Endor; and from our 
Saviour'3 temptations in the wildej^ness by the evil 
spirit." But if these narratives establish^ the^,^ctjnal 
exercise of a miraculous power by the devil, tj^^i^ruic 
Scriptures gTossly contradict themselves, when (as I 
think, we have already shewn) they deny this power 

to 
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to the devil^ and appropriate it to God. But befbr 
we charge them with such gross self-contradiction 
we ought to inquiry, (if we treat them with the sani 
candour we do other writings,) whether the facts the 
record^ and the doctrine they teach, are not perfectl 
consistent* To this end, let us proceed to examin 
the several cases which are appealed to> in support c 
the devil's power of working miracles. We will begi 
with considering, 

SECTION I. 

The 'Case cf the Magicians u*ko opposed Moses. 

Various are the accounts which learned men ha\ 
given of the works of the magicians in Egj^pt. Som 
have supposed that God himself enpowered the magi 
cians to work true miracles, and gave them an unci 
pected success *. But, whatever they performed, tl 
history ascribes it, not to God, but to their inchan 
ments. Besides, would it not be injurious to the chi 
racter of the Deity to suppose that he acted in oppc 
sition to himself? Would he work some miracles i 
confront the authority of Moses, at the same tin 
that he was working other miracles to establish il 
And bow, in thia cdse, shQdId Pharaoh know wh< 
ther it was his duty to ditmiss the Israelites, or < 
dcNun them ? Would God^ by a miraculous inte 
j^CMtttiofB^ require him t^ do^ and not to do, the vei 
^^tlOng? 
JOthtrs imagine that the devil assisted the magician 

* Dr. FtMtwood on Miracles, discours* i. and Dr. Shuckford 
^t^mtmoDj Tel, ii. |^. 4»s, ad edk. 
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mot in performing tnie miracles^ but in deceiving tbo 
senses of the spectators, or in presenting before them 
ddlusire appearrnices of true miracles. But we have 
already si\ewn ^ in general, that with regard to tha 
spectators, there is no manner of difference bctweoft 
appearing axidreal miracles, when the fictions or illu- 
sions are not distinguishable from realities. And if 
Moses had affirmed the works of the magicians to b^ 
diabolical delusions, or mere deceptions of the sight ; 
Why might not Pharaoh have affirmed the same con- 
cerning the works of Moses ? If one side had pre- 
tended, for instance, that the devil secretly stole 
away the rods, and substituted serpents m their stead) 
the same mi^t have been said by the other side : and 
the trial or competition must have ended in a com- 
mon distrust of the senses by both parties, in con- 
fusion, or mutual reproaches of fraud and impo« 
> sition. 

The opinion concerning the works of the magi- 
cians, which has most generally obtained since the 
i )ime of St. Austin, is, that they vrere not only per- 
jformed by the power of the devil, but were gonuiofi 
Huracles, and real imitations of those of .]\fos£9» 
I This opinion, however, has been rejected by several 
eminent writers, and even by some ittfy acalevi-IM* 
sertorsf of th6 power of superior beings to iMrii 

jiuradett 

f This is the case with regard to Dr. Sykes in mi0irt>r» ^Ks 
acisoont of the m«glcian> contaios some exteUttUt obitrvc^kMM : qt- 
vtrtfttle»s« his lealtoitttlntaia the p6wer df «tipefi9r f^i9g9» amA 
cfeii#f #7^5piril5, 99 worli feouioB mitMlti^ fir«voM«4 1m9» ^ram 
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miracles without thie order of God ; and who there^ 
fore might have acquiesced in the common explica- 
tion of this history, had they not seen other reasons 
for departing from it, drawn from the circumstances 
of the history itself. What I shall attempt to shew, 
is, that the magicians did not perform works really 
supernatural, nor were assisted by any superior invi- 
sible being. In order to form a right judgment of 
this subject, it may not be improper to consider, 

I. The character and pretensions of the magicians. 
It has been already shewn from the testimony of 
Heathen writers, that the antient magicians undertook 
to explain and to accomplish things which were 
deemed far beyond the reach of other men's capaci- 
ties *. Conformably to this view of them given us 
by Pagan antiquity, we learn from the sacred writers, 
that they were applied to by the kings of Egypt and 
Babylon to interpret and decypher their dreams t> as 
well as to discredit the miracles of Moses. In the 
exercise of their art, they relied much on their supe* 
rior knowledge of the secret powers of nature; yet 
we are not from hence to infer, with a late learned 
writer t, that' they did not pretend to any commerce 
*' with * 

takilif notice of the- strongest objections against the common expli- ' 
catioiLof .the4>erforroances of the magicians. At the same time he 
has giveny what 1 conceive to be, a very false account of their cha- - 
racter and pretensions j and left unexplained many circumstances of 
till history, which are necessary to the right understanding of ic 
•♦^Ch.iiii.4<kt.iii. . 

+ Gen. xli. 8. Dan. ii. lo, 27. ch. iv. 7. See note » in p« 167. . 
t i>r. Svkes on Miracles, p. 141. Because witchcraft was an art* 
€be doctor concludes that witches did not pretend to receive' their 

jpower 
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i^-ith sjnrits or daemons : for the extravagant prodigies 
they undertook to perform^ their ceremonies^ sup- 
plications and prayers to the gods for aid and success^ 
demonstrate the contrary «• Magic was indeed an 
art^ and might be learnt^ like any other art^ from per-* 
sons skilful in it: but it was founded on the Pagan sy- 
stem of theology, consisted in the practice of the rites 
of supcrstation, and pretended even to a power of com 
pdlingthe gods to execute their desires. The appella* 
tions by wbidi Moses describes the magicians^ ^^gteie 
. with the account here given of their character and pre 
teni^ions. They are called wisemen, sarcerersy and ma- 
gicians f. The original 'word J which we render magi'" . 
eiansy does properly signify persons who undertake to 
explain things obscure and difftctdi^. It is here used as 
a general term, and compreh^ids under it wisemen and 
sorcerers *f as is evident fix)mthe manner in which they 
are mentioned f. Their being denominated wisemen 
denotes their being the professors of science* \Vlth 
regard to the word we render sorcerers H, it is derived 
from a verb j. wliich signifies to use juggling tricks^ 

power from d«mon« : whereas it was considered as the art of set- 
ting daemons to wbrlc. 

L 

[ f Tlem Fhmrath mUo e^lUi the vntemm mnd tie stmnn: mm tie wu^ 

aaiurf Egypty tbeytit^tU, ^C. £xod« vii.ll. 

§ See Le Clerc on Gen. xli.S. (where the LXX ' readefifc Vf S 
word that signifies OTl^^r<^r/») and compare Dan^ ▼• if» rt. |lit 
often explained b/ ,geaethliaci or sapientes nacivttet^ni, 8ii4 is 
joined iici(h astrologers and soothsaying Pan. L ao. ch« ii« lo^ 17* 

ch. iv. 7. 

H p'&U^ iMOKlieDiiu*. 4 CtKkMf. ' 
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to delude the sight with fahc appearances, so as to 
inake a thing seem otherwise- than ibis*; or rather 
t^; practise fascination and acharms* The wacd is 
^kvays joined ia: Scrip ture.^vith. those which signiiy 
diui/iatmiy.Jwtunentellingy or revdalivg secrets': and 
it is from the rsamei root that the words which we 
render wUc/ies and ivitchcrafi are derived t» Dr. 
Sykes J and otjicra bav.e taken much fruitless pains to 
prove thatall tlie names 'hy which the magicians are 
describe^ iviiport only legerdemahi; as if. they had 
been jugglers by profession as well a3 practice* 'There 
Iwis Ijeenvpccasion § to ^obsci^ve that the Scadpture 
d<^S(L:ribcs the He^the.n god?, and those who pretended 
^o any inl^irpourse .wiitli t^cwiy 'by their usual appella- 
tions^ AxuA the n^ii|c>t> .teerc given, the magicians seem 
to cypress whM they wpr<J. by. profession || : they af- 



r/ 

» * 



.. * Vic!..Bnxtarf^.Ct.P3gain,ihi voc. i .'\ 

f See £xo(l. xxii^ p8. Deut. xviii. lo. 2 Chron. i^niii. 6. 2 Kings 
ix. 22* Mic. V. 12. Le Clerc .renders tlie word inecashephim. 
ilwn'ers, Exod. vii. IT. Arid as these mecashephim (sorcerers or 
«livmer9) itiaUe ^se of dangerous drugs, Itak uiften 6mpl^oyed Vbei^ 
art in poisoning, the LXX render the word by,<;>af/uafo{.. 
' \ On Miracles, p. 166. When this learned writer a^rnis that 
magic does not seem to be so old as the days of Moses in Egypt, 
pri^{{, he contradicts both 'the history before us and Gen.xli. 8, 
which agree well with the later accounts 6f this art;, as will ap« 
pear to any one who compares what occurs bere^ with what Was 
advanced above, ch. iii.^eet. iiu ^ ' :.' 

§ P. 161, 175. ■ »• '^ - -" ■ ■' •"' 

II This is cevtaihly thii- case ai to the tviro words magt elans' and 
"^temtm; and thvCcforA ihost pVobably is ttj-w'ith regard to^tke third,- 
sorcerers. And indeed the word itself does more properly import 
the practice of fascixiation and cliarms, JtkaA of legerdenaain. 

.: ' fee ted 
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fected the reputation of superior knowledge * ; and 
pretended both to explain an4;effect iJigns, prodigieij 
and wonders, by observing, the rules of th^ir art. 
The^e are the persons who were called in by Pharaoh 
on the present occasion; and- we have seen already, 
that the Scripture denies them the ability of discover- 
ing or effecting any thing supernatural f- 

II. We are, in the next place, to inquire with 
what design they were sent for by Pharaoh. 

To suppose that, they were sent for to engage the 
gods of Egypt to work miracles, in direct opposition 
to the God of Israel, and thereby, to invalidate Moses's 
divine commission, is to contradict the fundamental 
principles of the Pagan theolog)^, in which the king 
of Egypt, had been educated. Though the Heathen 
poets dp sometimes represent the gods as quarrelling 
with one another, and -taking difierent, sides ; some 
favouring a particular persqn, others persccuti^ig 
him 1 : nevertheless, the claims of the different dei- 
ties of the Pagans were supposed to be consistent with 
each other §5 and their theology, instead of encou- 
raging its votaries to hope that one deity should pro- 
tect them from the vengeance, or act i^ direct dcii- 
ancc, of another, rather taught tliem to appeasp and 
jrain over *to their own side those deities who werft- 

supposed to be angry w^ith them, and to protect their 

• • •• ■ . • ■ 

• In confirmation of wl>at is observed here and above (ch. iii. 
sect, iii.) donoerning the magicians, I add it passage ff'iMfi Tacitus, 
Hist. 1. iv. PiMlomaTiis omine et miraculo excitus^ sacerdncibus £gjrp« 
ti6rum, quihuB msif'taUa intelligeroy nocturnos visus'aperit. 

f Cli. iii. sect iii. • ' :| Ovid.Trist. 1. i. eleg. li. ver. 4.- 
' § See above; ch. iii. sect. v. p. 427, • • • »•'.- ■ - - 

iy^ ^ cncinics* 
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dnetnies *. So that, had Pharaoh admitted that the 
vv'orks of Moses had been performed by the God of 
tlie Hebrews, ht would not have applied to the Egyp- 
tian deities to oppose his operations and claims f. 
Besides^ on the principles of Pagans, who held the 
doctrine of local jand tutelary deities, the performance 
of miracles by the gods of one country would not 
havB destitoyed ihedbims arising from the like mira- 
cles pertopmed by the gods of another country. And 
riierefore, if l^araoh considered the God of Israel as 
A local deity, he would not have thought Moses's 
i^iommisfiiofi ficom him invalidated by miracles per- 
fermed ty tlie gods of Eg\'pt. But it is apparent, 
from die attempts of the magicians, that they did not 
strive to engage the gods of Egypt to limit, or con- 
trol, or in any manner to oppose, the God of Israel. 
Pur, in thi« case, they would have endeavoured to 
traverse and counteract the aim of the adverse Divinity, 
liot to promote it ; and would have entreated their 

• -Cyrus endeavoured to appease the gods of the countries which 
he invaded, Xenophon. Cyropxd. 1. iii« The Romans evoked the 
tutelary gods of the cities they beneged, Macrob. Saturnal. 1. iy. ' 
c. 9. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. jtxiv. c. xvii. $ xoz. Plutarch. Ctassum, 
f, 553, A. The Tyrians, when besieged by Alexander^ bound th9 
Malues •£ Apollo and HerculeSf to prevent them from deserting to 
the enemy. Qjiintus Curt. 1. iv« c« j. And the Lacedaemonians^ 
during war, prayed very early in the morning; tbat^ being the 
iirst H^itors, thef might pre-engage the godA in their favour. 
^Senopbtoo de Lacad. Rep« When Balaam was scot for to cutse the 
licaeUtoBy ha had no expectaiioa of sncceii^ without the permissioa 
of their God. Kumb. xniii* a<7» Those who oooquMTCd any country 
adopted the gods of the vanquished people« 

f See Sbuckfordi vol. ii. pi 4«6* 

gods. 
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gods, not to aggravate aind aihanee the tremerKlous 
effects of Jehovah'^ displeasure by inflicting like judg- 
ments, but to diminish or remove those already in^ 
flicted ; not to turn more water into blood, for ex- 
ample, but to restore the corrupted waters to their 
natural state : not to multiply frogs, but to remove or . 
destroy them ; especially as it was, at least, equally 
(easy to do the latter as the tbnner» Could the deities 
of Egypt more effectually expose thcmrfjelves to the 
reproaches and indignation of their votaries, than by 
committing acts of hostility against them^ instead o^ 
protecting or dehvering them from the plav^ucs anij 
vengpance of the adverse Pivinity? And were th^ 
^Egyptians likewise to infatuated, as to desire thp 
liivine guardians of their country to joiii with thp 
God of the Hebrews in bringing down more and hea- 
vier jadgments,^^ and adding to tliose direful plagues 
^hich he had already inflicted I If Pharaoh and hi$ 
^magicians contrived no better for the relief or pro- 
tection of their country, we may be certain thaj 
Egypt, in their days, was not famed for wisdoor. 

The real state of the case seems to have been^ tha^ 
Moses having in tlte name of Jehovah, tlie God of 
the universe, who had taken the Hebrews under bi^ 
peculiar prQtex:tion, fdenianded of Pharaol) ' leave for 
them to go three days journey into the wilderness, to 
perform a sacrifice ; and having at the retjuest of th^ 
Jcing of J^pt shewn him a miracle *, by turning hii^ 
rod into a serpent, in order to authenticate the divir 
sity of his mission ; Pharaoh, notwithstanding this - 

• Ezodf vii. 9. 
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niiracle, refused to consent to the demand of Moses. 
It is natural to suppose, that a suspicion that the 
Israelites were meditating an escape from that wretched 
slavery in which they were detained, (which might 
naturally spring up in a mind conscious of its own 
injustice and oppression,) • and the fear of losing so 
very jiumei'ous- and valuable a body of slaves, together 
with all their flocks and herds, would prevent Pharaoh 
from beino: forward on this occasion either to receive 
or follow- conviction. We shall the less doubt of this, 
if we call tomind the pride of princes, (which- ig not 
easily rlconciled to a diminution of their graiwleur,) 
or the peculiar rigour of the Egyptian policy, , and . 
^hc astonishing magnificence of their public wo'uks *. 
Pharaoh was, as he told Moses, a strang'er to JehofAbi 
in whose name he came : a Deity worshipped only 
by his Hebrew slaves, whom he had permitted to 
groan under the most cruel oppressions, and €ven 
amongst them vefy little and but lately known. And 
his character as the God of tTie universe, the only 
true Gold-, being subversive of the' claims of all the ■ 
Egyptian deities, would at first appear, to one ac- 
customed to worship a plurality of gods, (many of ■ 
whom, and particularly the lights of heaven, A\ere 

thought to exhibit continually the most-conspicuous ■ 

^ •■ • 

• The pyramids are a proof of the peculiar turn and genius qf the 
Egyptians to works of magnificence and grandeur; which 'is also 
confirmed by the testimony of Diodoi-us Siculns, 1. i. p. 27, c<J. 
Rhodomani. Tiie Israelites were employed in their public buildr 
iogSp as appears from Exodus, (it), i. and v. ; and, no doubt» in manf 
other ways sq large a body of people mus>t contribute to the benefit 
of thp stHte^ 

ljroo& 
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proofs of their divinity,) as the highest absurdity and 
blaspheiuv^ The Egyptians were early fan)ed for 
wisdom. and learning, , and more especially for their 
knowledge of the nature and worship of the gods : their 
sentiments on this subject seem to have been received 
with deference and submission by all the neighbour- 
ing nations^ . At the same time they exceeded them 
all fin zeal for superstition and idolatry r^ It must 
therefore be difficult for us to conceive what great 
offence it gave to their pride and bigotr)', tp be told 
that there was no other God but Jehovah, and that 
the Israelites,; at thSit .'tiwi^^ the most .'despicable and 
wretched part'^f mankind, were his peculistr people. 
This was upbraiding Egypt with ignorance aird- im- 
piety, as well as with injustice and cruelty. 

Nor is it at all unlikely that Pharaoh might sorae^ 
what doubt at first, whe'ther the miracle which had 
been wrought for his conviction did certainly surpass 
the powers of nature, and the science of magic, and 
was a pFoper proof of the sole divinity of the Groff 
of Israel. lie had never till then seen an- e;cample of 
this kind ; nor indeed had such wonders- as^thoso of 
Moses in Egypt ever been perfoii»ed» before this 
time: which might occasion some hesitation arid 
surprise. The laws of oature^in general, .and tho^e 
in particular concerning the generation of animals, 
the seasons, circumstances and means of their being 
produced cttid brought ta life,, were not so well un- 
derstood as at present.. 'And as they conceived of the 
whole system of nature as animated and divine*, 

» Sec above, ch.-.iii. sect- ii. at the beginnin^.- 
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they entertained an extravagant opinion of its hidden 
powers. Learning was in a few hands ; and there- 
fore it was not so easy to distinguish what was merely 
unusual and astonishing, from what was super- 
natural. A few ages ago our own countryman, friar 
Roger Bacon, in virtue of his improvements in na- 
- tural knowledge, passed for a conjurer, without having 
any design on his part to impose upon the people. 
The antient magicians studied to raise in others the 
liighest possible idea of their profession. And it wa* 
the received opinion of antiquity, that divination and 
prodigies (with the last of which Egypt * abounded 
more than any other country,) were the effect of the 
natural influence of the elements and planets ; and 
that magicians who dived into the arcana or secrets 
of nature, and were masters of their bwn profession, 
could regularly bring them to pass, according to the 
fixed and certain principles of their science. In thiB 
■science Moses himself had been instructed. And 
■probably the first thought of Pliaraoh was, thatMosiss 
was nothing more than a ma^ian f. 

In this view of things, what was more .natural than 
for Pharaoh to send for his magicians, in order to 
learn from them, whether the sign given by Moses 
was truly snpematuralj or only such as their art was 

HeredoC. Euttrpft, €. -St. 

f Mose% had been brought up in the palace of Fharaioh, ^ind was 
learned in all the tvudom tf ib: E^y^Hans^ Acts YU. 22$ and therefore 
it was natural to account him a magician. On the very same 
groundS) Daniel and the three cl ildren were accounted magicians 
at Babjrlon, Pan. i. 4, 20. ^h^ iv. 7—9. ch. v. xi. 

able 
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Able to accomplish? Th^ nature of their attempts 
corresponded with this view of Pbarag^ in c^Iing 
them to bis assistance. For they .did not vudert^ 
to out-do Moses^ or to control him by superiQfr of 
opposite acts of power^ but barely to hnitate J^im, or 
to do the same works with ^is : which they did ^vUl| 
a view to invalidate the argument which he dri^w ftpQ^ 
jbis miracles^ .in suppoit of the aole diviinty of fle- 
bovab, and of his own mis^on. ^d had the njia^- 
,cians succeeded in their attempt^ and in the exerciaf; 
jof tbdr art really performed the same .extcaordiaa^nT 
^ts as Moses did ; it would haye^foUowed of ,cours0^ 
;that Mo3es> whatever be might preteQd^ was. a m^glr 
;cian only*, and not an extraprdinfiry. divine ine8$q^ 
jger; and that Jchov^ was not the only jso^^gpi g^ 
jiaturef. It ispf the last impo>rtance, therefore^ Jtp 
attend to the true point in question uppn this ocqat 
sion* The question was not, and could not be^ ^iv 
fihe gods of Egypt superior to tj^ God of Israel? Oi^ 
fifln any evil .spirits perform greater miracles thfiv 
^kose Ufhick ,Moses performed hy t^ assistance of 
JkkavahP Every circumstancepftbe hi$tory.9erve8;tf>' 
shew that the question was, jire the works of Moses 
-proper proofs that the God of Israel is Jehovahj fhe 
only sovereign of nature, and consequently ihat Mos^ 
acts by his commission ? or, ^e tliey merely the tcon'^ 

* Pliny (in Ms Nat. Hist. 1. xxx. c. a.) mentions-Moses Atnoft^t 
Ihe ipost itlttscrioiis magicians : which is ttke highest character ux^c^ 
jWl^^h he could \k coabideredqn the co^funon hypothesis. ^ 

.f See cb^ Mt. sect. v. p. 212^—^7. If the magicians had^p^ 
.Ipf med real nrir^cles,, ^ consequences. wc^l^i have been t)it tamf» 
as if Sa&I had answered by fire. P. i-^S. 

■ ' - "^ .J- ■ ■-^.- ■ ^'^^ 
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ders of natilrey.andthe effects of magic* P To resolve 
this question, Pharoah sent for his magicians ; and 
they by their magical feats undertook to shew that 
Moses's works lay within the compass of their art, 
Afid thelrefore'could be tio proofs of the high claims 
fcf the God of Israel, *or of Moses's divine com- 
fcii^sion. ' 

III. But il may be asked, What motives could 
irfduce the magicians to make such an attempt, smce, 
notwithstanding Pharaoh might, they coiild not be 
Ignorant of the' extent of their own art ? When they 
"vC^el-e fffgt'^ent for to court, they as well as Pharaoh 
liilgl^t conceive of Moses as nothing more .than St 
iiiagician,* 'like ihetnselvcs. And though it be too 
V^eak 2tn authbrity for such an antient factj yet ft 
may desefve just to be mentioned, on account of tfit 
probability of the thing itself, thai, according* to the 
Tabhicdj when Moses began to work his' iiiiracles, 
the magicians bantiftred him, sa;ying. Thou bringe^ 
strmvlto Affra-fy (or, as we should express it, Tkott 
Irivgest coals id Newcastle;) meaning that he fcad 

judged ill to phy his tricks in a country stocked with 

. ^ •. ■.- ■ , - . • 

• Itfloay be worth Qbservmg. that both Phi'.o (de Ylt^ Mc*»ii, 1. i. 
p. 6 6 ) ;suid Jo^phus (Anliq. Tud, i. iL c. 13) place the subject \x^ 
Che same light. 

f Th:: leai-ned authors or the Universal Hlstrry, though they 
adopt the cominon explication of the wonders of the rorigicians, 
•have ttiken notice of this Jewish trad; ti oh. And they farther ob- 
serve, that Philo iiUroduces them spc«kin^ to Pharaoh and his cov^rt 
*tD this rurpOSC, Why are you- frighten. d? V/e crh nt,t g*mrant vf sueb 
tihgsf seeiprv we prvftM tht saetc ouraHvu, Univers. Hist. vol. iii. "Svd, 
J}. J y J, note E, - .'■...- i •* 
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magicians, who were as well versed as himself in the 
powers of nature, and in the knowledge of the secret 
arts. And it is certain that they must soon discover 
how reludtant the kiiig was to part with the Israelites, 
and therefore how acceptable to him it would be, 
should they by their skill and. dexterity be able to 
imitate, and thereby to discredit, the miracles of 
Moses^ And by a mind prejudiced as hiis was, they 
well knew that meifc cavils' and the most barefaced 
sophistry *re often- esteemed a sufficient confutation 
of ' the most cdriclusive argum^ts. . Besides, the 
Icing j resolutely determined not lo h^rken to Moses, 
might be so unreasonablb. as to require that of his 
magicians w^hicb was beyond their power* ;'.by which 
they might be tempted to haveirccourse to artificcj to 
screen themselves from his veno'cance. And their 
fepncGrn: at all times, from/iiiotives of pride and ambi- 
tion tj to' raise the rbputation of theii* art to an ex- 
travagant height, continually prompted them to havi 
recourse to fallacy to support it.. And this extrava- 
gance of their pretensions gave some' colour to th(> 
resentment of princes, when their boasted enter-t 
prises, failedlin the execution. In the case before us,. 
ihe inagiciaafi of Egypt were under every temptation 
to eiicouhter Moses at all hazards, and if possible to 
supply by collusion their defect of power. And they 

* See l>an. ii. i — 15. The prophets of Baal likewise, x Kings 
xviii. t4i made attcxt)enmenr,'"w/^hout any :i^cll'»f:ioundcd expec- 
tacioa of succs«s> braailie tho^-people a|](prov*dof £}ijah*s proposal. 

f Strabo (Geogr. 1. i ) tells iis, " that the prici-ts of Egypt, the 
Chaldeafi(s*and magi obtained great honour a|ncl'p.re*-cn iaence,' be* 
cause they excelkd iu all kiiidi-of knowltiig^.'' * 
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* 
might the tncore easily hope for success and applause^ 

or at least to avoid disgrace and detection^ as they 

knew the whole court ss well as the king would be 

forward to avail diemaelves of the appearance not 

only of eqnality, ,faut of any resemblance between 

their performances and thpse of Moses. From this 

representation of the motives and aims of the magt^ 

let us now ptoceed to consider those of Moses. 

IV. If we examine the principles and conduct of 
Mo8^9 we shall soon be^ sensible that he eouldnot 
allow the magicians performed real miracles, For> 

1 • We have already proved that the Scriptures ever 
represent the whole body of magicians as impostors *j 
who were incapable of supporting their .pretensions 
by any works or predictions beyond human power 
and skill. 

8. It has been also shewn f that all the sacred 
writers^ and Moses in particular^ repmaent all the 
Heathen deities (on the belief 6f whose existence and 
influence the:^ niagic art was foimded) as unsupported 
by any invisible spirits, and in themselves utterly im«* 
pot^tand fenseless; and certainly therefore incapable 
of : imitating the stufiendous miracles of Moses. 

.3. Thb divine prophet fEurtber taught that the Gofi 
of Israel was Jehovah, who alone created tiie world 
fay his power, and ruled it. continually by his provi* 
4lence§. His religion was buUt on the unity and 
sole dominion of God, as its foundation* And the 
point which Moses at this very titie was about to 

*Ch. Hi. sect.-in.'p.-T7i» .^Ch..ui.te;t.it. p. i47-^a« 
fCb, Hi sect. iii..p. iii6. $i^.iu. Sfict«:V..p.j&u. 
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establish, was, the sole divinity of Jehovah*, ia 
direct opposition to the principles of idolatry, and 
consequently with a view of exposing the absolute 
nullity of all the Heathen gods; the claims of the 
former being subversive of th^se of the latter. If 
Moses therefore allowed that the Heathen idols (or, 
which we have shewn to be the same thing, any evil 
spirits t supporting their cause) enabled the magicians 
io turn rods into serpents, and water into blood, and 
to create frogs^, and consequently any other spe«> 
cies of animals, which require only equal skill and 
power; he contradicts the great design of his mis- 
sion, and overturns the whole fabric of his religion. 
For, on the supposition here made, the Heathen 
deities are not 'mere nullities, and Jehovah is not God 
alone. Whatever beings are able to create several 
different species of animals, and to multiply them at 
pleasure, (and hereby to destroy the wise ceconomy 
of the animal world,) and to change the inmost na* 
ture both of inanimate substances and of living be- 
ings; whether we will allow such beii]^ the name g£ 
GoA or not, they certainly possess m. a very high 
degree those powers, which, according to the united 
testimony of reason and revelation, are the appro* 
priateand distinguishiog glories of the oae true Godt 
If the bringing things into existence be no test of a 

^Ch iH. sect v.p. ix6«-i9« f Ch. iii.sect. ii. p. 151— j* 
% I mTght have added,* that the advocates of the common hypo*- 
thesis (in effect) allow that those invisible beings Who supported 
the magicians had a power of iurfdng dusi imalue^ when they ascribe 
their not doing It to their being ruttaitud by God. 
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divine interposition, to what more authentic test can 
we appeal? The creation of beings endued with life 
does more especially seem to be a branch of the divine 
prerogative*; the lowest degrees of animal life hav- 
ing an excellence and dignity superior to all the glo- 
ries of inanimate nature f* Such a creating powers 
and such a sovereignty over niturc/ as the Heathen 
deities are here suppbsted to*- haw displayed, must 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
what parts of the creation, and what events of pro*- 
vidence, are to be ascribed- to God alone. Who 'can 
tell how far the power of evil ^spirits may extend bit 
other occasions, when uncontrolled* by 'God, if they 
were capable even of opposing and^dnfravening, iil 
such an astonishing degree, his operations arid' dc!* 
signs, at the very time he was puWicly asserting his 
o\\^ 'peculiar honours!? _ 4. Moses- 

* A creating power is repre<:ented in Scripture as a divine prero 
gafive. Is xliv.24. ahd-as the foundation of the >v6rship which God: 
cl^'n:.*- frtjm mankind , Jercm.. v,' iri; Hisg tty -be ivVt Hoi give io^aa^- 

\ Whatbishop.Sii^lock.Aiiirms coQceri)inf t^ienin-ades-of Moset' 
(vol. i. p. ;r83,) wp\ild^bp trjje ajso of the wopk^ pf.tbje inagician«> 
had they bee/i, as lie supposes, real miracles: They r^vtre so near a}ih 
to tbe^tyris of'creat'ont ibnt hy a jus't comparison they mtghi ie imnvn to come 
ffWHihe tAWft author : Oi' rattlTeis- sipce work8^t>f'ci^af(ik>i» were- per* 
formed by opjiosite invisrible-/ powers^ it ^ukir«|9i^^ pCggurst 
that there was a plurality of creators, and therefore of rival gods* 
See above, ch. ii. sect. iv. W^ere the common afcouat of the magi- 
cians true, their, works must necessarily have been, considered by. 
Pharaoh fis a full den'pn&tr«itiqn of.the existence ajui power of .bis 
< wn god^, ^nd as a fuller vindication of theifr worship, (at least of a- 
subort'in. te wor-it-pj thanihe Pagan priesthood ever produced. 

m^s tLe more incredible ih^i God should now suffer any evil 

'- ■' . • ■ ... 
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4. Moses appropriates all miracles to God, and 
irges his ovvn as an absolute and authentic proof, 
30th of the sole divinity of Jehovah, and of his own 
mission*: which he could nof justljr do, if his op- 
posers performed miracle?, and even tlie vtvy same 
with his. But here it is alleged, notwithstanding we 
sbould admit that the magicians \vrought rtal mira- 
cles, yet that in the issue it appeared Moses was sup- 
ported by the /true God, because he )perft>rmed more 
and greater miracles than his opposers.' The miracles 
performed hy the magicians in Egypt (feiys^att'able and 
eloquent writer f) were so far from tessefh'hrg the ait^ 
thority of the works done by Moses', ^that tltey added 
to it: For, the greater the' powers were ^ which God 
humbled and subdued, the greater evidence 'did hk ghie 
of his own superiority. Many other karti^d writer^. 
have likewise pleaded that the miracles opposed' My 
ihe idolatrous magicians to those of Mbse*/ the pM^ 
phet of God, served onl^ to set off the divine pbWer 
to the greatest advantage. Bu^-f cannot persuade! tiry-- 
9«Pf that tfte power of God appears* tfo any, much less 
to the best, advantage*, but'^when-itperferlns 'works. 
pet?rfiiur to itselfy ^ueh ^s- no creatures -are able to 
imitfate, and carries the divine desigTis*intb execution 
without any control. The ^/j&e^iori^ howcVeir of thfe 

■ 

spirit t) work miracles in opposition to himself, as this was the 
fist litHe of interposing in a miraculous manner for the conviction 
of the world, .md no such miracles were performed' in any subse- 
quent contest between him and idol gods i Kings xviii« 

* See the pass.tges cited above^ ch. iii sect. v. p. 2x9. sect, v 2. 
p; i-o a(id"b.'!ow/i> "rSi — 8*5. ■ • ■ • 

f Bi2>hop SUeriock.; in his Pitcourses; vol. i. p. 285. 
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true God to the Heathen deitiea was not thp 
in question. What Moses proposed to prove^ 
that Jehovah was <jod aloae^ and that there was 
besides him^ and coQsequen.l) that the Heathen 
were mere nullities. Now if in their names 
great miracles were performed by the magicians 
still greater by Moses in the name of Jehovah ; tl 
we may allow that hereby Jehovah proved hi 
superior* to the Heathen gods; yet this supei 
to them will not prove that he is God alone^ an^ 
the Heathen gods were nullities^ destitute of tha 
jpower which they visibly exerted. The greati 
powers were which God humbled jmd subdued, w 
'much the less truth could they be represented a 
potent and senseless idols., Had Moses^ while 
Jowed to the gods of Egypt a creating pow^r(oi 
«eems very.n/eariy to appro^h it)^. attempted nc 
jnore than to prave tbe rspperiority of the G 
Jsrael ; this wouM rather Jiaveestablisheit tbap 
.turned the Pagan system^ .which was built upon 
,lief of gods of diiTeient order^^ who possessed :V 
(degrees of excellence and, power* 

But a.c^CvSO .very absurd, as that of two o{ 
jpartics working mitaclqs for victory, would 
j>ave been put^ had the defenders. of revelation 

* It was shewn above, ch. ti. sect. vi. p* 8t» that in the 
such a contest as is here supposed, between twO' opposite 
working miracles tor .yictoiy } chou^ he who exerts, grtoi 
power than his upp< nent may be allowed to posses»^^'#iifar < 
power, yet it will not follow from k^coce i\^ be is^sistef 
drtwu power. 
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carefully attended to the state of the controversy* 
between the prophets of God and the antient idola* 
ters. And were it true in general, that, hi case of a 
contest between two parties performing real miracles, 
' he who does the most and greatest Ts sent of God; 
yet this would be of no service to /the cause of Moses, 
because he places the truth of his mission on a dif- 
ferent footing. Moses certainly best understood the 
evidence arising from his own miracles; and it is im- 
possible to make a just vindication of them, unless 
we vindicate the use to which Jie. applies them. Now 
Moses never alleges in his own favour, that on the 
whole he performed more and greater miracles than 
his opposersf. He urges his miracles in an absolute, 
not in a comparative, view, as full proofs of his mis- 
sion from Jehovah ; which he could not justly have 
xlone> al least with regard to those miracles which 
^ere peiformed both by him and his rivals, bad 
.there been any such. This will more fully appear 
auuler thie next Jbead, where we shall shew that, 

>5. Moses not only urges his miracles in general, 
but even esTch individual miracle apart, as a complete 
.proof both of the divinity of Jehovah and his own 
jnission. With regard to his first miracle, the trans- 
formation of his rod into a serpent, he was dinected 

• Ch. iii. sect. r. p. 422. 
' -f- Nor do any of the^ prophets of Ood everp*ead xiye superkrky of 
•their in;rAclts» either in respect of numher or excellence, to those 
«f their opposers ; necessary as sach a plea wmlxl have heen, ysk 
case their opposers had performed real miracles. These divine mes- 
sengers appeal to their wotks* as being io tbemselvesi and sepa- 
rately considered, signs of a diviat nissioa. 
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by God to perfpnn and propose it both to the Israe- 
lites and Egyptians as a sigji^y surely not as a! doubt- 
ful and fallacious, but as a certain and deixionstra:- 
tivcysign of his mission iVom JehoVahy' the God of 
the Hebrews ; without taking into 'cOnsidefrart:ioiv any 
supposed superiority he was after\vards to acquire; 
Yet how was the transformation of his rod a demon- 
stration of his being sent by Jehovah, if the magicians 
produced the very same credentials to shew the false- 
hood of: his commission? Nay, the magicians, in 
the fkst contest, if they performed real. miracles^ not 
only imitated lUut "exceeded. Moses; having the advan- 
tage ovorrbim in the numler.of their miracle^* For 
they turned not only one tod into a s,erpent, which 
w^ all Moses had hitherto done, but . thfey turned 
their ^QveraLrods into serpents. Niow.why. is. Moses 
to be credited on account of a single miracle, if it be 
contradicted and overborne, by several r miracles fiilly 
equal* to it? Besides, with reject tq the Israelites, 
they had not only been instructexl to .receive, but had 
actually received, Moses as a messenger from Jehovah, 
the God of their fathers f, upon the evidence of the 
jntraculous. conversion of his rod into a serpent. 
What doubts then, nay, what . shame on account of 
; their own. creduli*ty, and what indignation against 
Moses, must they have felt, when they saw this evi- 
dence overturned and destroyed, which Moses had 
proposed, and they had admitted, as valid in itself, 

without the aid of any farther^ miracle 1 Afterwards, 

~ .■'■.■*■■ 

♦ Exod. iv. i-i-5, cb. vii. 8, 9. 
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it is true, Moseses serpent swallowed up those of i\\H, 
magicians : but this after-victory, however splcndiLl, 
could not retrieve the credit of the former defeat ; it 
could tiot establish the validity of the proof, from 
the chahge of his rod, which. he had appealed to iii 
the be<iinmnQ:*as a decisive testimonv in his favour; 
but which was entirely destroyed by the magicians 
changing their rods into serpents. In like manner 
concerning the first miraculous plague; Moses was 
commanded to say to Pharaoh, in the name of God, 
IN THIS thou shalt know that lamJehoiSdh: behold y 
I will smite irith the rod (hat is in min^^ harid^ ^^/'^'^ 
the waters which are in the river ^ and they shall be 
turned into blcod^. Now, if the magicians after* 
wards performed the very samef kind of miracle, k 

was 

' *• Exocf. vii. 17. See above p. 220, note J, where other examplei 
are i^rcxluced, to shew what use Moses' makes 't>f each inUWidudl 
miracle. •• ^^ ''"*■ ■ 

f. I allow indeed, that« on the common hypothesis,' the Ift^flfcles 
of turning water into blood, and bringing tip frogs, as perfeifAed 
by the magicians, were not so extensive as the same miracles When 
pt;rf(^rmed by Moses, But on that hypothesis the rei^son might be^ 
that when the magicians undertook these miracles, ;it was impossi* 
ble to carry them to the same extent ; the waters of Egypt being pre- 
viously converted into blood, and the country covered with frogs, 
by MoseS. And to this cause, lather than to any def .ct of po^er 
in the magicians, the Egyptians would naturally ascribe the dif- 
ference* between their works and those of Moses, if the former 
had been real miracles. Incase you allow the magicians a mira- 
culous power of turning water into blood, how will you shew that 
fhey did not exert it as far as the scarcity of water would permit, 
aiid therefore as far as it could have been exerted by Moses himself 
hs(4 he been in thcif situation ? Wiry then should it be taken for 
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* 

was no more a proof that the God of the Hebrews 
was Jehovah, than that one of the Egyptian idols was 
Jehovah. With what truth then could it be affirmed 
to Pharaoh, '^ By this miracle the distinguishing cha- 

granted, by the advocates of the common hypothesis^ that> whei> 
the magicians had (it is supposed) turned a certain quantity of water 
into blood, their power was limited to that particular quantity, 
and could extend no farther ; inasmuch as the history contains an 
obvious reason for their not turning more water into l>lo6d, there 
being very little water on which the experiment could be made I 
When Chriat converted into wine the water in six vessels, di4 
he not hereby give proof of a power which could have produced 
the same change in a much larger quantity i The limits of the 
miracle were determined by the occasion and circumstances of it^ 
and do not create the least presumption of any dtiact of power. 
I add, tliat if this miracle of Christ was in itself a proof of a divine 
interposition, why do men deny the divinity of the similar miracle 
which they ascribe to the magicians } From the mere nature of the 
work itself^ no argument can be drawn to its disadvantage." It was 
indeed less extensive than tbe corresponding miracle of Moses,; but 
we have accounted for this difierejice. Resides, in miracles of tjie 
same kiiul, can the abettors of the common hypothesis determine, 
pa iMr 4>WQ principles, how far the power. of the devil reacheS), ! 
Iin4 Where the power of God begins ? Were we to allow them, thaC| 
}vhe»eyer one miracle exceeds another in extent, the most eitei> 
sivie miracle must necessarily proceed from a being of the most ex- 
tensive power ; this wou]4 nut prove its divinity, as was sb^wn 
jibove, ch. ii. sect vi. Kor did Moses ever rest his mission on bil 
miracles being more extensive than the supposed miracles of thi 
magicians. Nay, God himseU says to Moses, £xod. iv 9, 1/ thtftS 
ffef Icieve even these two signs, (the turning tlie rod of Moses into a ttf* 
pent, and the serpent into a rod again, and the making his hooA 
leprous and soundi) tLcu sbali tale ff the water of the ri-uer^ aadpmrHi 
tiptm ihe dry laftd% and the ivaUr fuddeb tbfiu ifiied put of the r'nur i^UJk* 
tame hloodyp.n the d:y i^nd, Hcire the quantity of vi'ater could nm \$ 
flonsiderable: nevertheless, the conversion of it into blood is pr»> 
iposed as a cenaui si^n of Moses*^ divias miMloii* 



\ 
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ractcr of the true God shall be ftilly made known and 
displayed?" Had Moses on this occasion referred the 
king for conviction to his subsequent miracles ; this 
new evidence^ however forcible^ could not have res- 
cued him from the just reproach of having before of* 
fored (and by a pretended command of God) such as 
was Ritile and fallacious^ and of still claiming a title 
lo a divine legation^ which, on the issue he had put 
it, had been already decided against him. Though 
we should allow Moses but the common discretion of 
a man, and deny him the divine guidance of a pro- 
phet of God, we cannot suppose him guilty of so 
weak a conduct as this 3 which must have sunk the 
Israelites into despondency, afforded the Egyptians 
just occasion of triumph, and fully vindicated Pharaoh 
in treating Moses as an impostor, who had offered 
false tests of a divine agency and mission. Our 
learned divines would nev^ have supposed that Mo- 
ses believed the magicians performed real miracles^ 
and the s£une with his own, had they considered the 
use which this divine prophet makes of each distinct 
find particular miracle which- he performed. 

6. The absurdity of supposing that Moses allow* 
the magicians the credit of real miracles will appear 
in a still stronger light, if we recollect the order of 
thne in which, their supposed miracles and those of 
Moses were performed. Dr. Clarke ♦, after most 
other writers, seems to have inverted the true order 
4&f time when he places the miracles- of the magi&iana 
first: The Tnagicians worked several miracles to prove 

• VoU U. p. 700, folio. 

Moses ^ 
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Moses an impostor , and not sent of God: Moses ^ to 
proi^ his divine .commis$io(ny worked miracles more and, 
greater thark. theirs. But according -to the histon^, 
Moses first of all turns his rod intp,^ ^serpent; and 
thereby, according to his own and QUf ijepresentation, 
fully establishes his divime mission. Immediately 
after, his opposers destroy the force of th^it evidence 
to which he had appealed, by producing (according 
tp the common hypothesis) the very same evidejice, 
tiud in a more perfect degree, to prove him an impps-* 
tor. In the next place, Jehovah interposes to recover 
the. lost credit of his messenger, and the serpent of 
Moses swallows up thog^e of the magicians, But the 
spectators might justly doubt whether one serpent's 
bating anotlier was a gre^-ter miracle than, the turn- 
ing* several rodsi into so many serpents; and therefore 
miijst remain in suspense on which side the superiority 
lay. HoAvever t^^at might be, Jehovah a third time 
jengag^s, to .evince '.his own divinity, and the autho- 
rity lof bis ambassador, by turning the waters of Nile 
into blodd. But now tbeievil fipi.r,it, .{according, to ihc 
commonly-received account of this matter) intei^^scs 
in Jbii§, tMXX^ andj by rivalling ithe opprations of Je- 
ho^^, defeats iiis intention, iand exposes the^nsuffi- 
ciencyof the me^s used to accomplish.it ; and hereby 
gains. ^ Ij^mporary, triumph over thp grgfessed sove- 
reign of t|he universe, God interposes again, and with 
tb^ same vi^vi^ as. before, and brings frogs upon the lapd 
ofeEgyp^! Put bisintefitio^isarp.agaip^fri^stratied \ff 
S^an,x who/perfbrmcd the. same acJ;iipvemen1i,-to cop- 
vince the world that that work had been falsely ar- 
,\. ': rogated 
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rogated by God .as his sole prerogative. Tl^us (ac- 
cording to tiie prevaiHng>hypotiiesis) were the claims 
of Jehovah and Mosea on the one hand, and of* the 
magicians * and th^ ' devil on the other, alternately 
cstabjii^hcd and destroyed; the superiority of power 
appearing on both aides atdiffereat times: nay, hi- 
ther^ more froqueatiy, and indeed liikore incontesta* 
bly, belonging to the devil than to God ; inasmuch 
as it was not Jehovi^h w^bo controlled f he supposed 
miracles of the devil, (one instance .alone excjiiptcd,) 
but the devil who controlled the miradca of Jehovah* 
The abettors of the com jncm. hypothesis, arei con- 
cerned to shew that their acpount of^ this cootest^ if 
traced into its genuine coifjisequienci^, is.not4>ig with 
impiety, and the most dishbnourabb. apprehensions 
of the^ blessed God. Can tJiey deiiberately persuade 
themselves, tliat the almighty sovereign of nature 
would engage in an opea contest for supremacy with 
the devil?; and tliat he would suffer. him to appear on 
some occasions as his rival, and even as his superior, 
capable, of frustrating his great designs, invalidating 
tlie proofs he thought fit to give of his universal do-> 
minion, and hereby reiidenng him contemptible in 
the eyes of the Israelites and Egyptians ? Or, cquld 
his claim to be Jehovah, and the only sovereign of 
^atur? j jlpe^both true and false? For these reasons, (and 
several others which will occur in the sequel,) Moses 
cddd not represent the magicians as performing real 
miracles. 

y. Here perhaps it may be objected, that Moses 
describes the works of the magicians in the Tery same 
.; . language 
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language as he does his own*; and therefore thsit 
there is reason to conclude that they were equally 
miraculous. To which I answer^ 

K That nothing b more common than to speak of 
professed jugglers as doing what they pretend esnd ap-^ 
peor to dot I ^^^ that thisf language never misleads 
us^ when we reflect what sort of men are spoken of^ 
namely, xnere imposers^ on the sight. Why might 
not Moses then use the coinmon popular language^ 
when speaking of the ma^ciaas, without any diEmger 
of misconstruction; inasmuch as the subject he was 
treating, all the circumstances of the narrativie, and 
the opinion which the historian was known to enter* 
tain of the ineincacy and imposture of magic^ did all 
concur to prevent mistakes ? 

S. Moses does not affirm that there was a perfect 
conformity between hb woiksand those of the magi** 
cians. He does, not close the respective relations of 
bis own particular miraclea with saying, Tbe'magi- 

* IThe mmgUUnt ofJSjgyfit uk^Sd in Uke nuomer- vM Mr hcBatitmrnitr, 
far they east tbwit ennrj man Ins rW» tmd tbef ieeame nrpent. SuKi. Yii« 
2 1) 1 1. After Aaron had turned aU the waters of Egrpt into blood, 
it is said> tbt mn^lans did so nvith tbdr inebantments, ver.^^. ' And agaii 
it it fald, Tt>e magicians dfd so xviA Mr indantments, and irm^ 'ffr'g* 
1^ iht land <fSgy^ Qh, Tiii^ 7. 

f When Moses describes what the magicians pretended and waxuA 
to perform by sayingy Tbty castd^tnn wery man bis rodf ssttd Asy bmam 
strpentSf and they hrouf^t upfi ogs m/ton tbt laud nf Bgypi s ho 01^ utCi tbt 
same language as Apuleius, {Metam. 1. i.) when describini^ a per- 
son who merely played jujsgling tricks^ Circulatorem aspexi eques- 
trem spatham prssacutaiti nbucrone infesto devorassa : ac ttKuC ean- 
demi^^Tenatoriam Imct^Df^^va ima Tiss/Hra> coadkUsit* 

4. ciaQS 
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cians;idid that thing*, or. According to what he did, 
so did they-f; (a form of speech used on tins occa- 
sion, no less than three times in one chapter, to de- 
scribe the exact correspondence between the orders of 
God and the behaviour of his serv^ants :) but nmkes 
choice of a word of great latitude, such as does not 
necessarily express any thing more than a general si-> 
militude, such as is consistent with a difference in 
many important respects: They did 50 J, or in like 
manner, as he had done. That a perfect imitation of 
Moses could not be designed by this word, is evident 
from its being applied to cases in which such an imi- 
tation was absolutely impracticable: for when Aaron 
had converted all the waters of Egypt into blood §, we 
are told, the^magicians did so, that is, something in 
like sort* Nor can it be supposed that they covered 
'the land of Egypt with frogs; as will be shewn below. 
Nay, the word imports nothing more than their at- 
tempting some imitation of Moses; for it is used 
when they failed in thdr attempt. They did S O ■ ■■ . 
to bring forth lice, hut they could not ||. 

3. So far is Moses from ascribing the tricks of the 
magicians to' the invocation and power of dsemons, or 
to any superior beings whatever, that he does most 
expressly refer all they did or attempted in imitation 

* As in Exod. ix. 5, ^. f Ch. vii. 6, 10, ao. 

} p- § Exod. vit. 20—2 5* ) 

||Ch. viii. i3. Le Clerc observes, Nee raro Hcbrxi, ad cona- 
tum hotandum, verbis utuntur qua? rem effectam significanc, Gea. 
xxxvii. 21. -Consult hixnt likewise on Exod. viii, j8. ch. xii. 43. 
Ps. Ixvi. 2. • 
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\oi himself, to human artifice and imposture. The 
original words which are translated inchantmentsr*^ 
are entirely different from that rendered inchantments 
in other passages of Scripture, and do not carry 
ill them any sort of reference to sorcery, or ma- 
gic,- or the interposition of any spiritual agents. 
They import deception and concealment, and ought 
to have been rendered, secret sleights or jugglings; 
and are thus translated even by those who adopt the 
common hypothesis with regard to the magicians f. 
These secret sleights and jugglings are expressly re- 
ferred to the magicians, not to the devil, who is not 
so much as mentioned in the history. Should we 
therefore be asked J, How it came to pass, in case 

•The original word used Exod. vii. ii, is dl^tOMPl belahate- 
hera; and that which occurs ch. vii. %i. and ch. viii. '7, 18, is 
tDiTtO?! belatebem. The former is probably derived from ton? 
lahaty which signifies /0 ^tfrxr, and the substantive. «^tfAr^, or sbmJng 
stvord'MaJei and is applied to the faming sivcrd. which guarded the 
tree of life, Gen. iii. 94* Those who formerly used legerdemain 
dazzled and deceived the sight of the spectators 4>y the art of bran- 
dishing their swords, and sometimes seemed to eat tbem, and to ibtiist 
tbem into tieir Mies, And the expression seems to intimate, that the 
magicians appearing to turn their rods into serpents, was owing to 
their eluding the eyes of the spectators by a dexterous management of 
their twords. In the succeeding instances, they made use oJFsome dif- 
ferentcontrirance : for the latter word belatehem comes from tDH7 
cir tDl7, to cover or bide (which some think, the former word also 
doet;} and therefore fitly ejcpr^sses any secret artifices or methods 
of deception, whereby false appearances are imposed ujhn, the 
spectators. 

' f Bishop Kidder on Exod. vIi. i r. . 

{ As we are by Dr« Macknight, in hij Truth of the Gospel His- 

the 
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the works of the magicians were performed by sleight 
of hand^ that Moses has given no hint thereof? we 
answer. He has not contented himself with a hint of 
this kind ; but, at the same time that he ascribes his 
own miracks to Jehovah, has in the most direct terms 
resolved every thing done in imitation of them en- 
tirely to the fraudulent contrivances of his opposers, 
to legerdemain or sleight of hand, in contradistinc- 
tion from magical incantations. Moses therefore 
could not design to represent their works as real 
miracles, at the very time be was branding them as 
impostures. ' . . 

VI. It remains only to shew, that the works per- 
formed by the magicians did not exceed the cause to 
which they are ascribed ; or, in other words, the ma- 
gicians proceeded no farther in imitation of Moses 
than human artifice might enable them to go; (while 
the miracles of Moses were not liable to the same im- 
peachment, and bore upon themselves the plainest 
signatLircSu of that divine power to which they are re- 
ferred.) If this can be proved, the, interposition of the 
devil on this occasion will appear to be an hypothesis 
invented without any kind of necessity, as it certain- 
ly is without any authority from the sacred text. 

J . With regard to the first attempt of the magi- 
xiians, the turning rods into serpents; it cannot be 
accounted extraordinary that they should seem to 
succeed in it, when we consider, that these men were 
famous for the art of- dazzling an4 deceiving the 
sight; and that serpents, being first rendered trac- 

' table 
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table and harmless *, as they easily may, have had a 
thousand different tricks played with them, tb the 
astbnishment of the spectators. Huetiusf tells us 
that amongst the Chinese there are jugglers who un- 
tlcrtake to turn rods into serpents ; though, no doubt, 
they only dexterously substitute the latter in the room 
of the former. Now this is the very t^ick the magi- 
cians played : and it appears by facts, that the thing 
in general is very practicable.. It is immaterial to 
account particularly how the thing was done, since 
it is not always easy to explain in what manner a 
common juggler imposes upon our sight. Should it 
be suggested, that Moses might im^se upon the 
ftight of the spectators as well as the magicians ; I 
answer, that as he ascribes their perfonnances to 
legerdemain, and his own to God; so there might 
and must have been a wide difference in their manner 
of acting : the covered arts of the magicians not being 
used by Moses, the same suspicion could not rest on 

* Those who desire to see instances of this from modern authors 
may consult Dr. Sykes on Miracles, p. t66 — 168. Many pretended 
to render serpents harmless by-charms, (Pt. Ivlii. 5. fiochart. . 
Hieroz. part. post. 1* iii. c. 6. Shaw's Travelsi preface, p. 5. Tra- 
'velty p. 429. Supplement^ p. 62.) though more probably they de* 
' stroyed the teeth through which they ejected their poiion. Herot 
dotus mentions certain serpents which were quite harmless, fl»df»- 
wtm ovSSdfM hiknfAWKi Euterpe, c. 74. Antiquity attributed to the 
Psylli, a people of Africa, the extraordinary virtue of rendering 
themselves invulnerable by serpents, as well as of curing those who 
vere bitten by them. See Dr. Hasselquist*s Voyages and Travels, 
cited iathe Monthly Review for February 1766, p. 133. 

f Alnetan. Qgacsc. 1* ii. p. 155, 

S him 
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him as did on them.- What an ingenious writer as- 
serts is not true, that according to the book df Exodus, 
the outward appearance on both sides was precisely 
the same : for the book of Exodus specifies a most. 
important difference between the miracle of Aaron 
and the impostures of the magicians. For it says, 
that Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and be- 
fore his servants, and it became a serpent. Bat with 
regard to the magicians it u^es very different language; 
for at the same time it says. They cast down every 
wan his rod, and they became serpents, it expressly 
declares that they, did this by their tnchantvients, or 
covered arts. And what in the most effectual man- ' 
ner prevented any apprehension that the serpent of 
Aaron was (like those of the magicians) the effect 
only of a dexterous management, not a miraculous 
production; God caused his rod to swallow up theirs: 
in which there was no room for artifice, and which 
for this reason the magicians did not attempt to imi- 
tate. This new miracle was nojt designed to establish 
the superiority of the God of Israel to the idols of 
Egypt ; nor was it capable of answering that end * ; 
but, in the view here given of it, had much wisdom, 
by vindicating the credit of the former miracle t* ^ 

(which. 

* It was observed above^ p. 286, that it is far from being evident^ 
that the causing one serpent to swaHow severatls a greater miracle 
than the actual creation r)f a number equal to those swallowed, 

f We learn from hence, how little occasion there was for Moces 
to detect the artifices of the magicians ; who did not . to much as 
pretend to any peculiar divine assittance, and Vho sunk into con- 
tempt of themselves, 2 Tim. iii. ^ Tbft i^vit^ ol >i» ^«t>K^ ^' 
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. (which might possibly be more open to suspicion 
than any of the rest,) as well as by afFording new evi- 

~ dence of a divine interposition in favour of Moses. 
God considered this evidence as fully decisive of the 
point in question between his messengers and the 
magicians: for from this time he proceeded to the 
punishment of Pharaoh and the Egyptians; which 
affords a new demonstration, drawn from the Justice 
of the divine Being, of the falsehood of the common 
hypothesis, according to the representation given of 
it by those who maintain that the magicians were not 
plainly vanquished till they were Testrained from 
turning the dust into lice *. Had this been the case, 

• 

It 

Mosesi and the open unsuspicious manner of their performancef 
served sufficiently to disgrace the attempts of hit rivals. — On the 
other handy it is an insuperable difficulty attending the comtnon 
hypothesis, that Moses never intimated to Pharaoh^ or the Egyp- 
tianS) that the magicians performed their works by the assistance of 
the devili (as without doubt he would have done, if that had been 

.the case;) nor taught them to distinguish between diaho/kal and 
tSvine miracles ; though on the common hypothesis both appeared 
in several instances to be the very same. If the devil perforitied 
real miracles in support of the magicians, it was the more neces- 
saiy that Moses should have given express notice of this, both to 
the Israelites' and £gyptians ; as the latter certainly had no suspicion, 
of this kind, and neither could learn any thing concerning the mira* 
culous power of the devil, but by revelation. .Moses, however, 
instead of revealing this secret, has, (by describing his rivals as 
magicians, and their works as impostures,) in effect, denied their 
being assisted by the deviL 

♦ According to Mr. Hallet, (on Miracles, p. a6, 34, 35.) the 

works of the magicians were real miracles, such as argued the intci*- 

position of opposite invisible powers to Uiose by which Motes was 

assist^ : the three first in'urac\e& d ^ose& ^\^ vii:X ^i^^^ear to require 
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it would have been right in Pharaoh to suspend his 
judgment till that time 5 nor would Grod have punished 
him by the two intervening plagues, that of turning 
the waters of the Nile (to which Egypt owed its fe- 
cundity) into blood, and covering the land with 
frogs : punishments so severe as to imply the most 
criminal obstinacy on the part of Pharaoh. 

2. With regard to the next attempt of the magi- 
cians to imitate Moses, who had already turned all 
the running and standing waters of Eg)^pt into 
blood*, there h no difficultv in accountinoj for their. 
success_, in the degree in which they succeeded. For- 
it was during the continuance of this judgment, when 
no water could be procured but hi/ digging round 
about the river \, that the magicians attempted. by " 
some proper preparation to change the colour of the 
small quantity that was brought them; (probably 
endeavouring to persuade Pharaoh, that they could as • 
easily have turned a larger quantity into blood.) In 

more strength for their performance than those of the magicians ; 
and the spectators were in suspense which side gained the yigtory, 
till the magicians were prevented from turning the dust of the land 
into lice. Archbishop Tilloison also, (on 1 John iv. i. vol. i. p. 179, 
fol. ed.) after a thousand other writers of inferior note, supposes 
the evidence till then to be equal on both sides. But is it possible 
that the righteous Judge of the wqrld should punish Pharaoh for not 
complying with his orders, before he had given him clear evidence 
that thoscL orders came from him, ^nd while he could .not hut doubt 
whether they did come from him ; if the being left in doubt about 
it did not itself create a suspicion, that they could not come from 
Uira ? 

*.£xod. vVi. 20— a$. t Ver. «4»^ 

a casQ 
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a cas^ of this nature^ imposture mighty and^ as we 
learn from history, often did, take place. It id re- 
lated by Valerius Maximus *, that the wine poured 
into the cup of Xerxes was three times changed into 
blood. But such trifling feats as these could not at 
all disparage the miracle of Moses ; ilie vast extent 
of which raised it above the suspicion of fraud, and 
stamped upon every heart, that was not steeled 
against all conviction, the strgngest impression of its 
divinity. For he turned their streams^ rivers, ponds, 
and the water in all their receptacles, into blood. And 
the fish that was in the river (Nile) died, and the 

ri ver stank t* 

3. Pharaoh not yielding to this evidence, God pro- 
ceeded to farther punishments, and covered the whole 
land of Egypt with frogs. Before these frogs were 
removed J, the magicians undertook to bring (into 
some place -cleared for the purpose) a fresh supply: 
which they might easily do, when there was such 
plenty every where at hand. Here also the narrow 
compass of the work exposed it to the suspicion of 
being effected by human art 5 to which the miracle of 
Moses was not liable ; the infinite number of frogs 
which filled the whole kingdom of Egypt (so that 
their ovens, beds, and tables swarmed with them) 
behig a proof of their immediate miraculous produc- 

♦ L. i. c. 6. f Kxod. viii. 1.^7. 

J Gxnd. viii, 6, 7, 8. Nor .indeed caa it be. imagined, after thib 
or the former plague had been remuved, that Pharaoh would order 
hii magiclaiiS to renew either*^ 

tioa. 
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tion. Besides, the magicians were unable to procure 
their renioval*, which was accomplished by Moses, 
at time submissive application of Pharaoh, and at the 
very time that Pharaoh himself chose; the more 
clearly to convince him that God was the author of 
these miraculous judgments, and that their infliction 
or removal did not depend upon the influence of the 
elements or stars, at set times or in critical junctures. 
4. The history of the last attempt of the magicians 
confirms the account here given of all their former 
ones. Moses turned all the dust of the land into 
lice : and this plague, like the two preceding ones', 
being inflicted at the word of Moses, and extended 
over the whole kingdom of Egypt, must necessarily 
have been owing, not to human art, but to a divine 
power. Nevertheless, the motives upon which the 
magicians at first engaged in the contest with Moses, 
the shame of desisting, and some slight appearances 
of success in their fonrier attempts, prompted them 
still to carry on the imposture, and to try with their 
Inchaiitments to bring forth lice : but they could not f. 
With all their skill in magic, and with all their dex- 
terity in deceiving the spectators, they could not even 
succeed so far as they had done in former instances, 
hy producing a specious counterfeit of this work of 
Moses. Had they hitherto performed real miracles, 
by the assistance of the devil; how came they to 
d^iSist now ? It cannot be a greater miracle to pro- 

♦ Ch. viii. 8. Had they been able to i/tjiici this ptague miraculwsly^ 
Ihey might have rc//.e:^f/it in the same manner. 

f £xo4. viii. 1 8. 
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duce lice, than to turn rods into serpents, water ijito 
blood, and to create frogs. It has indeed been very 
often said, that the devil was now laid under a re- 
straint : but hitherto no proof of this assertion has 
been produced. The Scripture is silent, both as to 
the devil's being now restrained from interposing any 
farther in favour of the magicians, and as to his hav- 
ing afforded them his assistance on the former o«ca- 
sions. But, if we agree with Moses in ascribing to 
the magicians nothing more than the artifice and 
dexterity which belonged to their profession, we shall 
find that their want of success in theif last attempt 
was owing to the different nature and circumstances 
of their enterprise. In all the former instances, the 
magicians knew beforehand what they were to under- 
take and had time for preparation. They were not 
sent for by Pharaoh, till after Moses had turned his 
rod into a serpent : and previous notice had been 
publicly given of the two first plagues*. But the 
orders in relation to the third were no sooner issued 
than executed, without being previously imparted to 
Pharaoh t- So thai, in this last case, they had no 
time for contriving any expedient for imitating or 
impeaching the act of Moses. And had they been 
allowed time, how was it possible for them to make 
it appear that they produced those aniirials, by which 
they themselves and all the country were already 
covered J and surrounded ? Or, what artifice could 

* Exod. vii. 15, 17. ch. viii. i — ^4. f Ch. viii. 16. 

J Vcr. 18. There behg lice upon marif and up9n beasts seCRK to be 

assigned 2s sl reason of the magicians being nnsible to counterfeit 
this mirsicle. 
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escape detection, in relation to insects, whose mi-* 
nuteness hinders them from being perceived till they 
are brought so near as to be subject to the closest in- 
spection ? Now therefore the magicians chose to say. 
This (last work of Moses) is t/iejinger of God*, 

It has been generally thought, that the magicians 
here acknowledge ^^ that the God of Israel was stronger 
than the gods of Egypt, who hadvhitherto assisted f 
them, but were now restrained from doing it by his 
superior power." But the text makes no mention of 
their allowing the God of Israel to be superior to the 
gods of Egypt ; much less of their admitting the 
former to be Jehovah, and the only true God. . Nor 
do they refer to any supernatural restraint upon the 
Egyptian deities, but to the last miracle J of Moses, 
when they say. This is tlie finger of God ; or of a 
gody for the original word § admits this sense, and 
very probably was used in no other by the magicians, 
who believed in a plurality of gods. Being unable 
to turn the dust of the earth into lice, (and even to 

* Ver. 19.. 

f Had the magicians rn the former trials been assisted by the 
gods of Egypt, (or any evil spirits who supported their cause,) they' 
might have imputed their miscarriage in the. trial under considera- 
tion, to the omission of some ceremony or incantation judged neces- 
sary to engage their assistance. The disappointment9K>f the P.igan 
diviners were frequently accounted for in thi$ manner, and their 
credit hereby saved. Nor was it difficult for idolaters to account 
for a disparity of power between different gods; each god having 
his peculiar province, as was shewn above, p. iti. 

J The Targum of Onkelos renders the words, TLh plague cornea 
ftem God, And the Arabic version expresses the same sense, A shn 
of tJj'ts nature it of Coa, § Elohim. 
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seem to do it,) they allow that this surpassed the 
science they professed, and argued the special mira- 
culous interposition of some deity. There is no sort 
of evidence, ,that this language of the magicians pro- 
ceeded from a desire of doing justice to the character 

_ r 

and claims of the God of Israel, or that it was not 
merely designed as the best apology they were able to 
make for their own failure of success, and to prevent" 
Pharaoh from reproaching them With the want of 
skill i|i their profession.. Certain it is, that this 
declaration of the magicians had no good effect upon 
Pharaoh, but seems rather to be mentioned as an oc- 
casion of his continued iiardness *. Nay, the history 
plainly intimates, that the magicians themselves after- 
wards confronted Moses, till, in punishment of their 
dbstinacy, they were smitten with ^llcers t- ^ I add, 
that the sense here assigned to their. language is per- 
fectly agreeable to the account before given of the 
state of the controversy between them and Moses : 
for it implies, that the magicians had not so much as 

* Ver. 19. Afcer relating what ihe magicians said te Pharaoby 
the historian ' adUs» jSmi Pharaoh's if art was bardfjied, and be hearkened 
not unto tbemy that is* to Moses and Aaron, (as clearly appears from 
the use of the satne form of speech, Exod. yii. 131 22.) as the Lord 
had said. Its having. been taken for granted, that Pharaoh is here 
reproved for not hearkening to his mag^icians, (who never persuadoil 
their monarch to release the Israelites,) sieems to have prevented 
critics from understanding the true meaning of the passage in;nivss- 
tion, This is thejingtr of God, 

'\ *Tbe magicians could not stand before JUateSf heutuse of U)e ioUs for tie 
boil was upon the mapcians, Exod. ix. II. - Does notthis imply, that 
tiU this timd the magicians had| in seme method or other^ opposed 
or disparaged itioses } 
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pretended to any miraculous interposition of the gods 
in their favour, but relied entirely upon the established 
rules of their art ; and consequently that Pharaoh's 
view in sending for them was to enable himself to 
determine, whether the works of Moses lay within 
the compass of it. 

I cannot conclude this subject without observing, 
that the strenuous' but imsuccessful opposition of the 
magicians to Moses added strength to his cause ; as it 
served to manifest the divinity of his miracles, by 
clearing him from all suspicion of magic. This ^rt 
was thought equal to the most wonderiiil phsenomena. 
In Egypt it was held in the highest esteejn, and car- 
ried to its utmost perfection. Pharaoh, without 
doubt, on the present most important and interesting 
occasion, engaged the assistance of the most able 
professors of it, who, fironij^a regard to their owir 
reputation and interest, would try every possible 
method to invalidate the miracles of Moses. Never- . 
theless, their utmost efforts were baffled; and the 
vanity and futility of the claims of magic were de- 
tected and exposed : agreeably to the censure passed 
upon them by St. Paul. For, speaking of certain 
persons whose opposition to genuine Christianity was 
the sole effect of their corrupt minds, without the 
least colour of reason ; he compares them to Jannes 
and Jambres * who withstood Moses ; and did it,' he 

mu6t 

* Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by Sc. Pawl, z Tim. iii. 8, from 
the Chalded paraphrase on Exod. vii. 1 1, are supposed to have been 
the two cliieft of Pharaoh's magicians, N\xm^wos^x\A'^^Ji^'«ai«^'WL 
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must mean, with as little pretence ; or there would 
be no justice in the comparison. He adds. Their 
Jolly was manifest unto all men * ; and thus he taxes 
the conduct of the magicians with the most -glaring 
absurdity. He cannot therefore be supposed to admit 
that they imitated and equalled for a time the miracles 
of Moses, and then desisted as soon as they found 
themselves unable to continue the contest to advan- 
tage, (which would have been a point of ^prudence ;) 
but to assert, that they wickedly and absurdly at- 
tempted to place the feats of art on a level with the 
undeniable operations of a divine power; and so 
shamefully miscaiYying in their undertaking, they 
exposed themselves to the contempt of those who 
had once held them In high veneration. We proceed 
to consider, 

SlliCTjOK II, 

1 

The Case of Samuels Appearance to Saul at Endor, 

1 Sam. xxvili. 

I. Amongst other detestable methods of divination 
practised by the antient Pagans, one was their pre- 
tension of calling up and consulting the dead f. The 

soul 

philosopher, (apud Euseb. Pr«p, Ev. 1. ix. c. 8,) says, tley wen In- 
fcrior to none in magic skiJi ; and f,r that reason chosen by comtntH consent f 
appose Musaus, (for SO the Heathens called Moses.) See Le Clerc on- 

Exod. vii. 12. and Pliny's Kist. 1. xx.v. c. i. 

♦ a Tim. iii. 9. 

f This custom is referred to Is. viii. 19, ch. xxix. 4. cb. Ixv. j. 
A full account of it may be f©vuv\ \u Lm^mv. \, ^'u ycr. 591, &c. Virgil. 
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soul of man, when separated from the body, was 
supposed to be clothed with a material covering*, 
which retained the shape and lineaments of the body, 
and was capable of being seen and heard, though of 
too fine a contexture to be felt or handled. This 
image f or shadow was what the Heathens conceived 
they could raise by proper sacrifices to the earth, to 
the dead, and to the infernal deities J, Human vie* 
tivis § were frequently offered up on these occasions. 
At a time when the pretended art of raising up ghosts 
was held in high esteem || in the Pagan worid, and 
temples were erected where the ceremony of conjura- 

^a. 1. vi. Homer. II. 1. xxiii. Odyss. 1. x. xi. Scatlus's The« 
baidy iy. ver. 477. In Horace (epod.od. ult.) Canidia boasts, Posfim 

« 

cretnatos exclcare mortuos; and Medea in Ovid (Metam. 1. vfi. 
ver. 199, &c.) that she could command manes exire sepolchhs. Se« 
likewise Herodotus^ 1. v. c. 29. Heliodor. J£thiop. I. vi. p. 293. 
Joseph. Antiq. 1, vi. c. xiv. § 2. Horace, Satir. I. i. sat. viii* 
ver. 28, 29. And TibuUias, lib. i. el. ii. ver. 45, 46. where the 
pretensions of sorceresses are thus described, 

Haec cantu finditque solum, manesque sepulcl^ris 
Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 

• Cic. Tusc. Dispat. i. 1 6. 

f The Greeks called it fi^wXoy: the Latins, simalachnim, imago^ 
umbra. 

J Homer. Odyss. A. 2t, &c. .^chyl. Pers. 

§ Servius on Virgil, ^n. 1, vi.' lin. 107. and Patrick on Deut* 

xviii. IT. 

• || Lucian. de Astrol. 24. Homer makes UlySses have recourse to 
necromancy without any scruple ; but in later and more enlightened 
ages, the magic arts becoming contemptible and odious, Virgil re- 
presents Dido.as making an apology for using them. JEt^ iv. 493. 
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tion was to be performed * ; Moses, with the highest 
reason, branded it as a most atrocious crime, and 
punished it with death f- Unhappily, however, this 
execrable superstition (as indeed almost all the other 
superstitions of Paganism) was too much counte- 
nanced by the earliest Christian converts, and parti- 
cularly by the antient Fathers, who universally asr 
cribed to magicians and necromancers the power of 
calling up the souls of the dead J. A blind deference 
to the authority of these writers (whose faith was iin 
unnatural mixture of Pagan and Christian principles, 
not less opposite to one another than light and dark- 
ness,) has too long enslaved the Christian world, and 
hindered them from duly attending to the vDice of 
reason, or what is taught in the sacred writings. To 
this neglect we must ascribe their embracing an opi- 
nion so repugnant to the order of the natural world, 
and to the doctrines of revelation respecting the state 
of the dead. Can it be consistent with a just reve- 
rence of God, to believe that he has subjected the 
souls of the departed to be remanded back from their 
destined abodes, and compelled to reveal what he has 
3een fit should be concealed ; and this at the call of 

• Herodot. 1. v. c. xcii. § 7. Pausanias, Boeot. c. 30. Flvtarch. 
Vit. Cimon. p. 482. We read z Chron. xxxiii. 6. a Kings, xxi. 6. 
that Manasses duati iv'ttb a familiar sp/iit; which, according to the 
LXX, imports his establishing the practice of consulting the dead, 
and erecting temples for that purpose, 

f Deut. xviit. 10, ii. Levit. xx. 27^ See above, ch. iii. sect. iii| 

P- 177. ' . 

J: 4>fiddIeton'8 Free Inijuiry, p. 66, 

some 
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ome of the vUest mortals ? Are even the most emi- 
lent saints and' prophets doomed to such dishonour? 
^nd could Pagan priests and diviners acquire such an 
xtraordinary power over them, by the practice of 
he most execrable rites, and offering up the most 
nhuman sacrifices ? Surely natural reason confirms 
he suffrage of Scripture, when it brands the whole 
nagic art, to which evocations of the dead and all 
Lccromantic divinations appertain, as founded in im- 
)osture *• 

II. There are some who admit that witches cannot 
listurb the souls of good men, much less of pro- 
)hets; who nevertheless are of opinion that thesa 
vretched women can cause the devil to counterfeit 
he souls of the dead; and that, in the case before 
is, an evil spirit appeared before Saul in the likeness 
f Samuel f. This is not advanced upon the testi- 
nony of reason or experience, or upon the authority 
)f divine revelation ; but in conformity to the wild 
ictions of the Platonic philosophers J, invented to 
leceive the credulous, and to confirm their attach- 
nent to the worship of false gods. Suppose the 
orcerers and diviners amongst the Ileajthens had 
)ccn able, by offering sacriffces to their infernal dei- 
ies, and by other rites of necromancy, to cause evil 
pirits to assume the shape of dead men, and to ap« 

* Seech, iii. sect. 3. p. 170, 

f See Patrick on i Sam. xxviii. n, 

I Porph. de Abstinentin, 1. ii. thus describes certain fallaoioas 

ai biovu xAi ^aifAoveii, Htti 4'^x*^ rtfifWQTMv, Compare lambliclius dd 
ffystcr. sect, iii, c ^, 
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pear with their full resemblance before their former 
acquaintance; would not this deception, especially 
when accompanied with true predictions, have sup- 
ported idolatry as effectually, and done as much mis- 
chief in the world, as a power of calling up the dead 
themselves*? Besides, the very apparition of a spirir 
tual and incorporeal being, and the gift of prophecy, 
are real miracles, and as such camiot take place but 
. by divine appointment; unl^^ss all the arguments hi- 
therto offered on this point are inconclusive. Lastly, 
the historian calls the appearance to Saul,. Samuel f 5 
which he could not do with truth, if it was rio other 
than the devil, who here appears, not as a tempter, 
but as a very severe reprover of impiety and wicked- 
ness. 

III. Many learned men have maintsdned that it 
was neither Samuel nor an evil spirit who now appeared, 
to Saul, but that the whole was the work of human 
imposture. In support of this opinion it may be 
pleaded, that the woman to whom Saul applied to call 
«p Samuel, though she is said to. have a familiar, 
spirit Xy and pretended to be able to call up the dead, 

and 

•Sec above, ch. iii. sect. ii. p. 155. 

f iSam.xxviii. la. 

t It was observed, ch* iii. sect. iii. p. 174, note J, -that the Hc- 
brevir word obi ^ncl the plural oboth^ is generally rendered Jiy the LXX 
tyyac-rfifj^e^i ventriloquists. In Is. xix. 3, it is rendered by them 
T9U? IX rnr, yjjf ^m^mraQy those that speak out of the eu.rlh» I allow that 
this art requires no evil spirit, nor had the woman whom Saul con« 
suited the assistance of any. Nevertheless, as these ventriloquists 
pretended to be, and were thought to be, inspired by those who 
applied to- them to c^ll up the dead, oMt translators had some ground ^ 
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and by their help to foretell future events, was merely 
a ventriloquist, one of those who had the art of speak- 
ing with their mouths shut, so as to seem to speak 
out of their bellies, and who could throw their voices 
as if they came out of the earth, or from other 
places : an art which must necessarily have been very 
serviceable to those who counterfeited the answers of 
the dead. With regard to Saul, how easy must it 
have been to impose upon a man whose .reason had 
been so long disturbed by jealousy, and who was now 
sunk into despair by the invasion of his enemies, and 
a sense of his rejection by God ? If he had been mas- 

for rendering the word ohy a fami'iar spirit. Somewhat of this im- 
port the word must have in the mouth of Saul, when he, said, Seei 
me a •woman thai it mistress of eh, Diwne tome by ob, ( i Sam. xxviii. 7, 8. ) 
and denote either a spirit of divination i^ general^ or a spirit by tahi(& 
(it was believed} sbe could c II up the dead, Saul must suppose she was, 
agitated, and swelled by s&me spirit. See Le Clerc on Levit. xix. 3 r. 
It appears from Plutarch, (De Defect. Orac. tom. ii. p. 414 ) Suidas, 
(torn. i. ad voc. syyao-rpi/xi/do?, p. 667.) and Josephus, (Antiq 1, xiv. 
p. 354) that those who were antienlly called 'vent-iloquists had after- 
wards the name oi pythonesses : which implies a pretence to divination* 
Python is the word used by the Vulgate version, 1 Sam xxviii. 7, 8. 
And Mr. Voltaire (in his Philosopliy of History, ch.xxxv.) says, " It 
is strange that the word Python , wliich is Greek, sliould be known to 
tlic Jews in the time of Saul. Many learned men have concluded from 
hence, that this history was not written till the- Jews traded with th« 
Greeks, after the time of Alexander." But in the onginal Hebrew 
no sudi word as Python is used, (as Mr. Voltaire himself knew,) but 
2L term to remote in sound from it as ob. And for the credit of learn- 
ing one would hope (what I really believe to be the case) that Vol- 
taire is the only learned man, who ever undertook to determine the 
date of a Hebrew book from the use of a word in a Latin transla- 
tion made many hundred years after it, and not to be found in the 
original. See Mr. Findlay's Vindicatioii, v* ^"^^^ 
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ter of himself, would be have applied to a witch to 
raise up Samuel, and to extort from him the know- 
ledge of futurity? or have expected God to answer 
him by a dead prophet, when he refused answering 
by the living; especially as he knew God had for- 
bidden the consulting the dead? Saul came to the 
Pythoness by night i a season the most proper for 
carrying on a fraud; and for this reason always* 
chosen for magical practices. TTiose who supported 
any reputation in this profession, as the woman ap- 
plied to by Saul seems to have done, were persons of 
great artifice, and of very extensive intelligence f, so 
as very seldom to be strangers to the character and si- 
tuation of those who came to consult ihem. We 
are not therefore to be surprised at the sagacity and 
address of the witch at Endor. She either knew 
Saul by the advantage of his stature, or picked out 
' the secret from his attendants, or inferred it from his 
giving her a promise not of secrecy, (all that a pjrir 
vate person could give,) but of impunity X, which 
Saul alone could make. When she pretended to have 
brought up Samuel, Saul \yas not allowed to see him§, 
but received his account of the apparition from the 
woman herself, whose great fright was a mere arti- 
fice ||. The question which is put into the mouth of 

Samuel, 

♦ See either Patrick on i Sam. xxviii. 8. or Le Clerc on v^r. 13. or 
Dr. Chandler's Life of David, vol. i. p. 241, 273. 
f Le Clerc oa i Sam. xxviii. 16. 
J Ver. 10. §Vcr. 13, 14. 

/I It may however be objected, that if the woman had a mlad to 
make Saul believe she liad raised ^aLta\»\j vt\K^.^W»v\U«he^kre«nK/to 
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Samuel, IVhy hast thou disquieted* me, to bring me 
vp r* by acknow lodging the efficacy of magic, and the 
power of this pythoness ta disturb his rest, and to 
bring him into this world at her pleasure, even against 
his ov. n consent, and therefore without a commission 
fronx God, is highly absurd in itself, and injurious to 
the character of this divine prophet. And though he 
is afterwards made to read Saul a very grave lecture, 
and to denounce his doom; yet she ran no risk by so 
bold an admonition and prediction;, an oath inthose 
days being esteemed so sacred, ,that persons readily 
ventured theiriives upon its credit. 

With regard to her prediction concerning the death 
of Saul and his sons, and the defeat of his army on 
the morrow; it has been affirmed by some, that it was 
not punctually accomplished; there being (in their 
opinion) more than a day from the time of its deli- 
very to Saul's engaging the Philistines. And if by 
to-morrow \ the pythoness meant the time to come; 

the 

be frighted at the sight of him ? at the sight of the person whom 
Saul desired, and she undertook to raise } I allow, she did not really 
expect to raise Samuel : nevertheless, as she gave -Saul this expecta* 
tion, why did she counterfeit surprise at (what it became her to 
appear to expect) the success of her own art ? To me it seems most 
probable that her surprise was not feigned, but real ; and as such 
the historian represetits it» 

* This is somewhat like the complaint of Atossa in the Perss 6t. 
J£schylus, ver. 688. 

f The original word, 'ItlD maehar, signifies the next day^ in tho 

following passages, Exod. xvi. 23. ch. xxxii. 5. i Sam. ix. ii5« 
ch. xix. 4. I Kings xix. 1. ch. xz. 6. 2 Kings vii. 1, 18. ch. x. 6. Ic 
means tbt time to comcf indefinitely, in Gen.xxx. 33. Exod. xiii. 14. 
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the prophecy was vague and indeterminate, and justly 
. liable to the suspicion of imposture. She knew "the 
situation of public affairs, and that the armies of the 
Philistines and Israelites were ready to engage; she 
clearly inferred the issue, from the superior numbers 
of the enemy, from the despondency of Saul, and 
his rejection by God, and from the appointment of 
David to succeed him*. It seemed most probable to 
her, that Saul and his sons would not stain their cha- 
racters by cowardice, and save their lives by a shame- 
ful flight. She might be disappointed; but she knew 
how to recover her credit in case she lost any, by im- 
puting her deception^ to the omission of sopie ne- * 
cessary ceremony and incantation. By the 'event 
it appeared that she was uncommonly fortunate 
in her conjectures. And the sacred historian saw 
fit to record this very remarkable case, partly to 
shew how deservedly Saul was rejected by God, and 
partly to guard the Israelites from, giving too easy 
credit to the prophecies of Pagan diviners. This opi- 
nion, however, like the immediately foregoing one, 
contradicts the sacred historian, who not only re- 
presents the pytlioness as affirming, but himself af- 

Peut. vi. 20. Josh. xxii. 24, 27, 28. compare Matt, vi 34. The oc- 
casion therefore on which this word is used must determine the 
meaning of it. And on this occasion it must meai) the rexf dtw^ or . 
very shortly ; otherwise Samuel only aflirms that Saul iand his sons 
would i/i some future time be numbered amongst tlie dead. Compare 
I Sam. xi. 9, 10. And if tlie prophecy was hot accomplished in 
t1ii« s'ense; it was not delivered by the real Samuel, but one who i 
personated liim. { 

* I Sam. XV. 28. ch. xxiy. 21. ch. xxvi. 25, 

firms, 
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firms*, that ^Ae smu Samuel^ and that Samuel spoke 
to Saul; nor has he dropped the least hint, that it was 
not the real Samuel of whom he was speaking. , I add 
therefore, 

IV. That there is an opinion concerning this matter 
different from the foregoing : and it is this, that the 
appearance of Samuel to Saul was a divine miracle; 
(though whether the miracle consisted in raising Sa- 
muel, or in presenting an image or representation of 
him befofe Saul, it is not necessary to determine.) It 
seems to have been the opinion of the antient Jewst> 
Ihat Samuel now appeared to Saul. And if this was the 
real case; the apparition must b^ ascribed, not tathe 
power of inchantment, but to ihe immediate appoint- 
ment of GrodJ, as a rebuke and punishment to Saul. 

In 

* And the-ivoman saw Samuel^ X Sam. Xxviii. 12. Samuel taid to Saulf 
ver. 15. *Tben satd Samuel, vcf. 16. Perhaps it may be objectedrthat 
the historian does not himself aftirm that the woman saw Samuel, 
and designed only to relate the account given by her> though ht 
himself believed it to be false. But in this case> ought he not to 
have said, the woman fretended to see Samuel ? and that the frf 
Unded Samuel spoke to Saul? 

f The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xlvi. 20, says. 
After b'u death Samuel prophesied^ and shewed the king his end. And the 
LXXy after relating the death gI Saul for consulting the witch, add, 
and the prophet Samuel ansivered him, i Chron. x. 13. Josephus like.wise 
was in the same sentiment, Antiq. 1. vi- c. xiv. sect. z. 

^ This opinion is maintained by Dr. Waterland, in his Sermons^ 
vol. ii« p. 267, and defended by Di*. Delany in his Life of David. The 
succeeding writer of the same life, the learned Dr. Chandler, has 
combated this opinion, and given new strength to those objections 
which had been raised against it. I have attempted to answer or 
obviate these objections, except such as do not affect the Scripture 
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In support of this opinion^ it may be observed, 
that Saul came to the woman by nighty when she did 
not expect him, and was unprepared; and yet no 
sooner had she obtained from him a promise of safety, 
and learnt who the person was he wanted her to raise, 
than Samuel appeared; before she had any time for 
juggle or artifice, or for the performance of the ne« 
cessary sacrifices and incantations. Said said. Bring 
me up SamueL And the woman saw Samuel, and 
cried*. The historian here afGrms that the woman 
saw Samuel, not that she pretended to see him, much 
less that she raised him. And the language plainly 
implies that she saw him immediately f after Saul's 

history of this matter } for the doctor lays a stress on such, and par- 
ticularly on Samuel's concealing himself ia a dark underground msgu 
tbamber of a ivitch, JSstt (as the doctor observes on another occasion) 
this is not ihe lishryt but a» addition to it* 

* I Sam. xxviii> 1 1* Ti. 

f This is an important circumstance. It is generally supposed 
that some space of time intervened between the re<)uest of Saol 
and the appearance of Samuel^ so as to leave room for the use of 
magical rites ; and that it was in the use of these rites tl}at Samuel 
was raised. The English translation favours this ^upposifion^ and 
Dt, Chandler ^U along argueS upon it. And it is acknowledged 
that he very successfully thews that it is very improbable, either 
that the witch should raise up Samuel by the power of magiCi or 
tl^at God himself should raise him up in her use of the magic art> 
especially as Samuel did not expressly inform Saul that his appear* 
ing to him was not owing tocher, but God. But thi« reasoning pro» 
ceeds on a supposition-, wholly groundless ; it does not appear that 
any magical rites were used, or, that a mom«nt'jB time intervened 
between Saul's request and Samuel's appearance. The English 
translators have inserted the particle ivbettf {Apd wlfn the loomansavf 
S'lmud) without any authority from the original, and merely to fa- 
your tlieir own prejudices. v • 

request. 



\ 
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request. At this sight, the text says, she cried with a 
loud voice f in the utmost surprise and terror*, hav-^ 
ing no expectation of seeing Samuel, and having no 
pretence for ascribing bis appearance to her own art, 
which she'had not so much as exerted. This (as a 
justly celebtated critic f observes) ^^ seems to be. a 
plain evidence that her art was a cheat; and that the 
reality, (which he calls a likeness of Samuel^) unex* 
pccted to hery was God's own extraordinary interpo- 
sition." The sorceress believing that Samuel could 
ho, sent to no less a ^person than Saul; from the ap- . 
pearance of the former, she concluded the latter was 
now present ijn disguise; which naturally made her 
very uneasy; as Saul had formerly cut off all those 
- of her profession,- and would now, she feared, be ex- 
cited by Samuel to renew his former severity J, The 
king bad her not be a&aid, and asked what she saw* 
It mu-t be acknowledgtyl that this question is^ a proof 
that i^aul did not himself see Samuel at first; but it 
seems pretty evident from the history, that lie saw himi 
itfterwards. To Saul's question the woman replied, I 
saw gods §, or a god^ a person of a majestic form, or 
one in the habit of a judge or magistrate J|, ascendijig 

out 

♦See above, p. 308, note Ij. 
-|-Dr. Clarke-, vol. ii. p. 361, folio. 
|. J •* But why shouli! the witch be £nghtvieJ»' if she had not used 

|> ber mj^lc art« ?" She liad ac<knowled^ed hei'self to be ooe xhzi had 
I ^ familiar spirit^, and at Saul's desire had actually eaj^^ged to raise 
up Samuel. Aiid it is in this sense she say^, she bad oSeyedSaul, and 
.put bar life iton his banJf i Sam. Xxviii. 2I« V^yjWj 

§ 1 Sam. xxvili. ij. » 

II That the woi'd Mim is applied tO'jiid|;es aiid magistrateg cannot 
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out of the earth. The dead were thought to speak 
out of the earth*, but Samuel ascended and stood 
upon its surface in full view. Saul farther inquired, 
Wliat form is he off The woman replied, An old 
man comet h up, and he is covered with a mantle. What 
witches undertook to raise wzs the ghosts of the 
dead; but the present appearance did not resemble a 
mere ghost or shadow, and agrees best with the sup- 
position of its being Samuel himself, or a miraculous 
representation of his person and habit. It is obser- 
vable, that Samuel was now covered with a mantle, 
the very habit in which he was clad when he de- 
nounced f that sentence upon Saul which he came 
now to confirm. While the woman was giving Saul 
this description of the apparition, Samuel seems to * 
have advanced forward within his sight. For it is 
added, A?id Saul perceived thai it was Samnel him^ 
sclfXy not merely from the description given of him 

be denied. See Exod. xxii. 8, 9> 18. Ps. hcxxii. i| 6. Le Clerc and 
Patrick on i Sam. xxviii. 13. Dr. Chandler (in his Life of David, 
p. 239.) objects to the application of this plural term to a sin^ 
person ; yet this term is applied to Moses, Exod. ?ii. i , at was ob- 
served above, p. 211. And it is certain that Saul did oop under- 
stand the witch as speaking of more than one person, for he asks, 
IVkat is bis form? And she explains her own meaning in Che an$w(r 
^e returns to this question. An §U man arisctk^ 

*Is. xxix.4. ch. viii. 19. 

f I Sam. XV, iji 

X The English translators, in order to favour the vulgar tupent!- 
tion concerning the power of witches to raise gbosts and tfeetret, have, 
in this passage sunk the word himself; which seems to' have been 
inserted in the original, on purpose to distinguish this appearance or 
representation of Samuel from his ghost or shadoWf over which alone 
the pythoM^s pretended to have any power. 
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by the womaiij and from the circumstance of his ap- 
pearing without her intervention, but by the evidence 
of his own senses : otherwise, why are we told that 
he stooped with his face to the ground^ and lowed him* 
selfP Is not this equivalent to telling us he saw Sa- 
muel*? Besides, the conversation between Saul and 
Samuel is itself a strong presumption that they were 
now in the presence of each <5ther. 

This conversation was carried on in the absence of 
the pythoness, who withdrew from a presence she so 
little expected : for after the departure of Samuel the 
woman came to Saulf. The behaviour of Samuel 
agrees well with the supposition of there being, pur- 
suant to a divine command, either a real appearance 
or miraculous representation of this prophet of God* 
He begins with a severe reproof of Saul, ^^ Why hast " 
thou provokedX me, to make (occasion)^ me to rise 

up?**- 

* When David bowed to Jonathan, i Sam. sx. 4r, and the maa 
from Saul's camp bowed to David, 2 Sam. i. 2; is it n,ot hereby im- 
plied that each saw the person who spoke to him ) and jet this if 
nor aeserted in the text. Now, if it be aUowed tl^at Saul saw tho 
person who spoke to him, it will be impossible to deny the realitjf 
of SaMuel's appearance, or of some miraculous representation of 
him ! so well known was he to Saul by his voice, line^meotSi aa4 
stature. 

f 1 Sam. xxviii. 21. 

X This is the true rendering of theoriginal word, which is detiviQ4 
from n*l. A very learned critic (Dr. Cliandlcr, in hii Life of Da- 
vid, p. 249.) is mistaken in asserting that '< it never denotes iofr^ 
ffoJke, but to move and disturb fy -jhUnce** It is used to describe anf 
Tiolent commotion or concussion, (Job ix. 6. ch. xxxvii. 2. Is* v« z^^ 
Amos viii. 8.. Hab. iii. 7.) and hence is applied to the violent agii* 
tatioa of »ny passion; and of angtr in pr^ticuUr. la Froy. wxi 9. 
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«p?'' Hiere his rising up is not ascribed to the py- 
thoiicss, or to her magic art; nor strictly ami pro- 
pedy to Saul, (it being customary wkh tlie Hebrews to 
express the intention by the effect '^;) hut to the pro- 
phet's indignation conceived against the king on ac- 
count of his inquiring what to do, in a way so ex- 
pressly forbidden by God ; to the impossibility (as it 
were) of God's passing over so great an offence in 
silence. Accordingly Saul's answer is manifestly an 
SLTpology, and shews that he understood the prophet 
as reproving him. lam sore distressed j for the Phi- 
Ustines make war against me, and God is departed 
from msy and anstcereth me no morCf neither ly pro^ 
phets no7' ly dreams : therefore have I called thee f, 
that thou mai/est make known unto me what 1 shall 
doX, 

Sampel, in his reply, first of all exposes the ab- 
surdity of Saul's conduct in applying to him, when 
he-found himself abandoned by God; then explains 
to him the true grounds of his desertion, and of the 
present distressed situation of his afl'airs; and lastly, 

ft • p 

it is Tendered to fage; m Ezek. xvi. ^ifjofret^ (where the context 
f cquires a much stronger word, to provoke even to fury ;) in Is. xxviii, 
21, to he ivroth; in Job xii. 6, to provoke. See likewise Hab. iii. ^. 
Is. xxxvii. 28, 29. Job xxxix. 24,. where the npun derived from this 
verb is translated rage. It cannot therefore be inferred from the use 
of thi j Word, f hat Sajnuel was forcibly compelled to appear on this oc» 



casion* 



* See atove., ch. iv. sdct. i. p. 289^ note ||. 

f This language of Saul' does not imply that he had htvokeifSz* 
ymuel i it expresses' only his design in applying to the' witch. 
J: t Sam, xxviii, 15. 

y , deuDuncei 
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dcriouilces farther judgments against him, as a pu- 
nishment of the guilt he was at tha.t very time con-^i 
tracting. IVIwrefore then dosi tlmu ask (direction aiuj 
assistance) of me^ seeing Jehovah is departed fronh 
thee, and is become .thine enemy, qt is ivith thine ene* 
my*P And JeJtovah hath done (or will do) to him^ 
(viz. Saul's rival or enemy) as Ite ^pake by meS that » 
is, ^^ prone as you were to doubt of the truth of those 
thrcateuings which God uttered against you by my 
^ afnouth,^hey are now ready to be accomplished :" f^r 
Jehovah hgs rent tlie kingdom out of thine hand, a?id, 
given it to thy neighbour, even David: because thoUi 
obeyedst not the voice of Jehovah, nor executedst his^ 
fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore 1ms JeJtovah done 
tkis (king unto ikee tlUs day. Moreoim'^ Jejtoveth will, 
also deliver Isr.ael,,with thee, into the hands of tlie Phir 
listings: and tp-n^orroiv sholt thou and thy sontbemiih 
VU2, j(\xk the state of death, or of separate spirits f .) 
Jehovah shall also deliver the host of Israel into (he 
hands of t/ie Philisiines* Is thi«r the language of an 
artful impostor, whose business it was to flatter and 
delude the king, to sooth his distress, and gaiii hi» 

• Thns th« last dlaiike of the i6th verse may be rendered; and- 
the meaning h, as Vatablus observes, Jehovah favours thrne enemy/ 
This gives an easy sense to the first clause csf the 17th verse, jimP 
Jebtyoab has date (or ivill do) to him, viz. to thine enemy, Ibc. '» 

f Probably this is all Samuel meant by telling Saul be.thoufdb^'witi 
him. So that there is here no uecessai y reference to the antlent 
opinion of the Pagans, that the shades dwelt together according to 
(heir tribes and families, Homer. Odyss A j nor any assurance given 
him of,happixfes9 in a future m«e, though $^0099 who suflfcr the jo^g- 
mer.ts of God in this worl4 are objects qC Jjis Corgiv^nesa \n th% 
next, I Qor, xi. 32, * ^- 
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favour, and thereby procure from him a larger gra» 
tuity ? Or if, from a regard to the credit of her art, she 
did not choose to raise his hopes, why did she strive 
.to provoke his resentment by the freedom of her re- 
proofs, and the denunciation of the most dreadfu) 
judgments ? There is a keenness and asperity in this 
answer, absolutely inconsistent with the least regard 
to her own interest or safety, and not to be accounted 
for on the supposition of its proceeding from a per- 
son of art and address under the circumstances of this 
-sorceress. Indeed the very soul of Samuel seems to 
breathe in ^hese expressions of displeasure against the 
disobedience and wickedness of Saul. 

But it is objected, *^ that this could not be the lan- 
guage of the real Samuel, because he has not ex- 
pressed any disapprobation of Saul for having recourse 
to the arts of divination, which were so offensive to 
God : and that it was unworthy of God ta rabe up 
Samuel from the dead, only to confirm a former sen- 
tence against Saul, which was declared irrevocable/^ 
The former Sentence against Saul did not aflbct his 
life, but liis crown only; nor was the time fixed for 
the execution of this sentence. Saul was spared, ^nd 
even permitted to reign over Israel, till the conmais- 
tion of this new crime of consulting the witch ^ which 
the author of the book of Chronicles assigns particu- 
larly as the ground of his death, though not exclu- 
sively of his former disobedience: So Saul died for 
Ids transgression which he committed against the Lord^ 
even against the word of the Lord, which he kept rmt^ 
mnd also for acting counsel of one thai had afomiliar 
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spirit, to tjiquire of i/*. And it is evident from the 
language of Samuel, that besides confirming the for- 
mer sentence, he denounced new aiid most terrible 
judgments against S^ul, and against his family and 
forces ; and for no other reason that appears^ but the 
crime he was at this time committing. It is farther 
objected, *^ that Samuel dexterously avoided an an* 
swer to Saul's principal inquiry," and that his lan- 
guage *^ has all the air of evasion and artifice f/' Saul 
wanted to be informed by Samuel, how b^ was to 
act in his present critical situation, or how he might 
extricate himself from the danger which then threat- 
encd him. And Samuel, instead of having recourse 
to aiiy evasion or artifice to extricate himself from the 
(pretended) diffiadty <md necessity of giving Saul the 
advice he wantedy gave him plainly to understand 
that it was too late to apply for any such advice as he 
asked 5 his doom being already sealed^ and his sen- 
tence on the point of being carried into execution. 

Though Sanrael's prophecy is called by some an 
easy conjecture, yet it seems to argue a foresight 
more than human. Samuel^ distinctly foretold the 
following )«markable particulars ; first , of all, the 
death of Saul. And was it certain that Saul would 
not shun an engagement, when he was so dejectedf 
and had been in so remarkable a manner forewarned 
of Kis danger? and that he would even rush on hif 
own destruction? Secondly, Samuel farther/ foretold 
the death of SauKs sons. And who but God could 

"* 1 Chroa.x. f3^ 

I 

t X^. Chaiiiler*! I^Fe of DaviJ, vol. i. p. 251; 251, 
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certainly foresee that Saul's three sons, who endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight, should neverthe- 
less perish by the sword of theencniy? Thirdly, Sa- 
inuel foretold; that together with wSauI God would 
deliver Israel, the army and people of Israel,, into the 
•power of their enemies, and that their camp should 
be talcen ; which made it the more difficuh for them 
to bring a new arlny into the field, iand exposed th^ir 
country to the inroads of the Philistines*. Lastly, 
the exact, time is detennined wheli these events were 
Xo happen ; which was the very next day.- Accord- 
ingly, within this space of time thfc several parts of 
this prediction recei\icd a punctual accomplishment. 
iThe prophecy therefore seems to .argue aa unerring; 
and divine prescience f. 

4(The last clause of ihe 19th verse is not, what it is coirvmonlf 
made to be, a bare repetition of the first clause. By Israel in thi 
fH-«st d.-^use we are to understand the 4rmy (including the people) of 
I^ra^l, (compare ver. 4. and ch. xxxi. i ;) atid by the htsi ot Israel in 
4^^[ie last clause, is meant more especially tlieir cAtnjij tl>e<l6ss of 
wliich preventing them from bringing a new nrmy ir.to-the fie;d,/i^# 
rhUiit'tnts came end dtus't in sevsral of ihi cHjs whicU belonged to the 
Israelites, i Sam. xxxi. 7. 

: f Those, instead of falsifying, do neally confirm the troth of this^ 
))rediclion, wlio object,-'* that Saul hardly recArnedto his cinrr-p early 
enough in the morning after he* had consulted the vvitcti..or in sufii- 
ciciit spirits to prepare for tho battle that day, which therefore must 
liavc been fought the day after." For what would be. with us the 
fc*:om/day after the nig!u in which Saul consulted the, witch, was the- 
inoirrowor next day wirh the Jews, who reckoned from sun-set to 
smi-sec ; and co.ijequintly include J vvhat we should cTail the next 
day, in the natural day on which he was at Endor. Nay, if the 
prophecy was not delivered till after midnight, wr should not un- 
4cntand by to-morrow, any ^art of the day which w» begun. 

But 
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But here it may be asked^ ^^ Is it likely that Grock 
should refuse to auswcr Saul^ when he consuHed him 
in waya appointed by himself, and yet should answer 
him in a forbidden way ; and hereby favour and" en- 
€oufj^e necromantic divinations, when he had ex4 
pressly ordered those who practised them to be 
punished with death?'' Saul, having beerir^ected 
by God for his stubborn disobedience to the, divine 
Orders, had no right to ask or expect his direction 
and preservation in his present danger; nor couM 
God have granted it, consistently with his design ^ 
preparing the>way for the advancement of David to 
the throne of Israel. For thi^ reason^ God did^not 
answer him in ways of his own appointment- Nor 
did he afterwards answer tiim in a forbidden wayf 
but (if the explication h^re given* ef this history be 
just) interposed previously to the use 6£ magic rites,, 
and on purpose to reprove Saul fiwr having recourse 
to ihem, and to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death for this very crime, at the instant he was com- 
mitting it; and. thus to testify the divine displea^^ 
sure against it. How this could encourage tJie use 
of necromancy, or indeed how God could' more ef- 
fectually discourage th^t most detestable art,^ I ami 
not able to conceive. The method of God's proceed- 
ing on this occasion seems Very conformable to what 
he had been- pleased to do before in other cases of 
a like nature. . When the king of JVloab had re- 
.coulrseto sorceries, Gpd. himself interposed,. and so- 
©yerruled: the liiind of Balaam that he was^ com- 
pelled to hle^ those whom Balak wanted him to 
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cursed. And when king Ahaziah sent to consult Baal* 
zebub about his recovery^ God by his prophet Klijah 
stopped his messengers^ reproved their master, and de* 
Aounced his death f. And why might not God in like 
manner interpose in the case of Saul, in order to disap- 
point his hopes of divine protection, and to denounce 
bis doom j the foreknowledge of which bad so great 
an effect upon him, that he instantly fell down into a 
swoon, and could no longer bear up against the bit- 
ter agonies of his mind ? What is there in this con- 
duct, inconsistent with the justice or sanctity of the 
great Governor of the world? Could Saul complain 
of being sentenced to die for having recourse to those 
impious arts, the exercise of which he himself had 
heretofore punished with death? How proper was it 
that his death should appear to be the punishment of 
his guilt! His death, if it bad not been foretold, 
would have been considered as a common eveni, 
rather than as the execution of the divine displeasure. 
He had certainly disregarded the threatenings of Grod 
to depose him, and to appoint David in hia stead; and 
very probably he had taken occasion, from his suspend- 
ing their execution, to turn them into ridicule. Find- 
ing that he continued in the full possession of has 
kingdom many years after Samuel had foretold it 
should be taken from hito, be might ascribe Ite pre- 
diction to the disaffection and enmity of the prophet, 
and his attachment to David. To clear the character 
, of Samuel from all suspicion, and vindicate the cre- 
dit of his predfctions; to evidence the divine desigaa* 
* Kumb. sxiii. \ z Kings w 2^4. . . " 
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lion of Davrd to the throne of Israel ; and in tiic mos^ 
affecting manner to display the righteous vengeance 
of God against the practice of necromantic divina- 
tions^ by which Saul had. now filled up the measure 
of his guilt j seems to have been the design of God 
in thi$ miraculous appearance of his prophet. 

I have now ktid before the readci; what occurred t^ 
me upon this difEcult subject f and supported in the 
strongest manner I was^ able^ from the reasonings of 
others, and my own reflections, the two different ex- 
plications of it which carry with them the greatfist 
appearance of probability. I pretend not to decide 
which explication is true. Neither of themi eounte- 
nances the opinion that miracles ar^ performed by 
evil spirits; which is all I contend for* ITiat which 
was proposed last seems- to me to be best supported; . 
though on this,, as on every other point, I leave every 
QEfe to form his own jjudgment* 

The case of the devil's appearing to our Saviour ia 
the wilderness^ and transporting or accompanying 
him from one place to another, and shewing him all 
the kingdoms of the world,, would naturaHy fall next 
under our consideration* B&t if the explication I 
have elsewhere given of this history be just, it is no 
exception to the principle we have hitherto been en- 
deavouring to establish. In confirmaition of that ex- 
plication, I would observe, that if it he true that, the 
Scripture appropriates all miracles to God, then the 
common interpretation-of our Saviour's temptations^ 
>vhich ascribes so many miracles to the devil^ must, 
be false. 
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^ We have now examined the sense of revelatioifc 
concerning the author of miracles ; produced many 
arguments to shew that the Scriptures represent them 
ts works peculiar' to God, and attempted to solve the 
ieveral objections against this Account. The number- 
and eminence of those Christian writers who have 
taught that the Scriptures allow to evil spirits a mira^ 
culous power, and the use made of that doctrine by 
unbelievers in sapjfmg the foundation of the Jew- 
ish and Christian revelations, together with, the nature 
and importance of the subject itself, -will excuse tbe 
cortpasi with which it has been treated.. I will ^dd, 
that deists shpuld not avsul themselves of the errors of 
Christians, which are arguments only against the 
persons who advance them, not against theit religion,! 
And tven for them much allowance will be made, by 
tbose who consider that the opinion entertained at pre- 
sent concerning the miraculous power of evil spirits, 
prevailed very generally amongst the antient Heathens, 
and Jews;, was early engraftedinto the Scriptures them* 
selves by false translations of them; and during the 
* triumph of popery was deemed an essential article of 
the Christian faith.. For how many ages w^re men. 
prevented by their prejudices from understanding the 
Volume of nature, as well as that of revelation! At 
the revival of learning, and the glorious aera of the 
Beformation,. when men began to recover the use of 
their understandings, and to apply the true rules of 
criticism to. the study of the Scriptures ;. they at 'the* 
same time began to call in question the empire of 
Satan, over the natural woxld,. Luther, abolished the 
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practice of exorcisms, and many others no longer 
gave credit to idle stories of fascinations and magic. 
Much was then done to clear revelation from various, 
corruptions which had been introduced into it. And 
much (says one of the most capable judges* of the 
subject) still remains to be done. No empire so dura* 
ble as that of error and prejudice over the human 
mind; and it may still require a length of ages totally 
to subvert it. In the mean time, no one can com* 
plain of the obscurity of tlie Scriptures in any neces*- 
sary article of faith or practice.. 

'* Dr. Lowth, bishop of Oxford^ iai^is Sermon at the Visitation: 
«{ the Bishop of Durham, g. t^if 
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CHAPTER V; 

Shewing that Miracles^ considered as divine Inter" 
positions, are a certain Proof of the Divinity of the 
Mission and Doctrine of a Prophets The Advan^ 
tages and Necessity of this^ Proof in confirming and 
propagating a nciu Revelation. Miracles useful in 
reviving and estalli^hing the Principles of Natural 
Religion. 

Hitherto we have been endca:\'ouring to prove, 
that. Miracles require an immediate act or order' of 
God^ and are his^ pecpliar works^ We are now te 
shew, what is a necessary consequence from this- 
principle,, that these works, when properly applied,, 
are a divine testimony to the person on wl\osc account 
they are wrought, and to that doctrine or message 
which be delivers in the name of God* It' was for 
the sake of this important conclusion that we under- 
took to prove, in the preceding chapters, by arguments 
drawn both from reason and revelation, that miraclea 
are divine interpositions, 

Miracks may be performed by God withput the 
loitervention of men, and for other purposes besides 
that of attesting tlie mission of a prophet. Nor can 
they serve as testimonials to a prophet, but under 
such cu'cumstances as point out a relation between 
those works and his mission. If it does not clearly 
appear tkat they are wrought at his instance^ or in 
his &FOur, they will not be known to bear dny more 

tdation 
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relation to him than to any other person. Equally 
necessary is it that the prophet should expressly 
assert his mission from God^ explain its purport^ and 
allege his miracles in proof of it^ that their true 
intention may neither be overlooked nor mistaken^ as 
the miracle of St. Paul at Lystra was at first by the 
Lycaonians*^ through their inattention to the doc- 
trine which he preached. If miracles are not declared 
to be signs of a divine mission^ they cannot be ii>» 
tended nor ought to be regarded as such.^ It seen^ 
likewise to be farther requisite^ that the person who 
claims a divine commission^ and appeals to miracles 
in proof of it^ should explain this commission^ and 
deliver his message when going to perform his mira- 
cles, or while he continues to perform, them ; that he 
may not apply them, nor be suspected of applying 
them, to a wrong purpose ; and that the connection 
between them, and the point to be proved by them, 
may be the more readily discerned^ and sensibly 
felt. 

But miracles, if they argue a divine interposition, 
must he esteemed divine credentials under the fol- 
lowing circumslanees : when it clearly appears that 
they are wrought at the instance, or in fstvour, of a 
person who claims a mission from God, delivers a 
message in his name, and appeals to these works, 
before or during the time of their performance, i» 
proof of the divinity of his mission and doctrine 
The works having Grod for their author, must, in this 
case be considered as a declaration of his wiU, as his 

? Aataiv, II. 
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.. ' ' ■ 

immediate answer to the appeal that had been made 
to him, as the sign* or testimonies qf his approbation., 
of the person claiming a mission from hiui^ and pro*- 
flessing to reveal Ins will. In thiL> method iji.d inay 
be said to seal his commission, and to testily hii^ ap- 
probation of the purport of it; just as we tusfity our 
assent to what another speaks in our name, by s<:;me 
particular token, or make what is contained in a 
writing, though not ^awn up by ourselves, our ov/rl 
act and deed, by setting our hand and seal to it. ft 
is evident that miracles^ in the case here supposed,, 
prove the divinity of tlie doctrine as well as of the 
mission of the person employed in- publishing it to 
the world y or God's approbation of him, both in as- 
serting and executing his commission. It is scarct 
necessary to -add, that if divine interpositions in. 
fevour of a person claiming a commission^ from God= 
prove the divinity of his doctrine, they likewise prove 
its truth^. For it is impossible, as all men will 
allow, that God should affix hh seal to ^lief; or 
bear an immediate testimony in favour of one who 
' either falsely claims a divine commission, or is \xn^ 
ihithful in the execution of it. God is too wise to be- 

* To the prophet who h.i'l raised- up her son to life the wnmsui- 
^fSarepta said, I^oiu by ills I'knorv tlju art a man of Godf and tint the 
*word of iha Lei d Ly thy mouth is trulhy i Kings xvii. 24. Thiit is Cbf * 
langi^age ('f na^a^ealui common sense. - ' • 

\ Kof/.ihi afa Geo; a-rrXouv Kai &Xr,?Bf, £V re tfyu Keu fiv TiOyaf, Km wrf- 

hoycv;. Qxni Kan-a-a^fxtim '^rofXTrou;, cy6* Irretp oo^*cy<tf. Plat. RepubK 1. ii« 
/?. 4ST, ad. ticiait 
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deceived himself^ too just aod too good to decdve Iiis 
creatures. 

This is the maniier in which miracles, supposing 
them to be divine interpositions, furnish out a con* 
elusive proof of the truth and divine original of a - 
supernatural revelation. Before we proceed to con- 
sider the advantagesr of this^proof, it wili be neces* 
sary to take notipe of the different maimer in which 
the argument is stated by other writers, 

1. By the adversaries of revelation it has been as* 
serted " that miracles, of themselves, are proofs only 
of power f without having any relation to .the doctrine 
of the performer." Nay, the advocates of revela- 
tion'^, though they thiiik ^' that miracles directly 
prove the commission of the person who does them to 
proceed from him by whose power alone they could 
be performed ;'' yet maintain ^* that imracles cannot 
prove the tnftk of any doctrine/* and that ^ tkeFC i* . 
9W connection between any miracles and doctrines.^ 
If miracles, in themselves, prove only tlie interpo*^ 
sition of some superior being, it must be difficulty 
we allow, to discern anv connection between these 
works and the tifuth of doctrines. But it has been 
shewn that these works are proofs of a rffeme power 
and interposition; and therefore, under proper cir- 
cumstances, divine testimonials to a prophet ; testimo- 
nials to his doctrine as well as to his mission. If he 
declares hnnself to be sent from God to~ deliver a 
message in hid name, or to teach a new doctrine, andr 

* See 3p. Sherlock's Plscouiiies, vol, i. p. 2891 290; aad voUii, 
p. 10. ' ' • 
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performs and appeals to miracles in proof both cS 
his mission and doctrine, will not the miracles (sup- 
posing them to be divine works) equally prove the 
divinity of both ? Indeed, his doctrine is included 
in his commission, and what God principally intended 
to attest. And if the miracles prove th6 divinity of 
his doctrine, they must prove its truth ; unless prov- 
ing it to be from God be no proof that it is true. 
According to this state of the case, there is a very 
strict connexion between miracles and the truth of 
doctrines*. Agreeably. hereto we find that the pro- 
phets of God, both under the Old Testament and 
the New, at the same time that they asserted their 
divine mission, explained the particular object of it, 
or the purpose for which they were sent ; and that 
tb^ urged their miracles as immediate divine t^ti-' 
monies to their message or doctrine f, as well as to 
their mission. Nor can we have any higher evidence 
of the truth and certsdnty of ^ay doctrine than the 
immediate attestation of God to it > ■ If some have 
contracted the use of miracles within too narrow 
limits; others^ nmning into the opposite extreme^ 
have stretched it too far. For, 
. S» MirSK^les have been urged to prove the universal 

* It might have f>een added^ that miracles may be o/ such a na< 
tur^ as to exemplify, as well as to attest, the doctcine of a prophet. 
Bot this coaflexion between doctrmes, and such miracles as are pTO^ 
per samples o£ those doctrines^ could not be takea notide of here ; 
as we arc now considering miracles only in their most general view^ 
8S divtn* interpositions. 

f John xiv, lo, ii. Mark xvi. 2o, Acts xiv. ^^ See above^ 
«fj* 2ii» sect, vi. p. 245 — k. 

and 
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and perpetual inspiration of the persons who per- 
formed thenx. By some learned writers it has been 
asserted *, that tue may be rationally assured that a 
prophet is s^ni of God^ BEFORE we have heard 
one word of his doctrine; and supposed f, that all the 
miracles of a prophet may be performed first, and his 
doctrine be delivered afterwards. In proof of this 
point, {hey appeal first to the miracles of Moses in 
Egypt, and at the Red Sea ; which, they allege, proved 
Moses to be an oYacle, and would have- proved the 
divinity of all the doctrines and precepts he afterwards 
delivered, even if Moses had performed no other mi- 
racles J. Whereas the ends proposed, or the doc- 
trines to be proved by the miracles of Moses in Egypt^ 
were distinctly stated before^ the works were per- 
formed. Those ends were, not the proving Moses to 
be an oracle or a divine lawgiver to the Israelites, 
but the effecting their deliverance out of Egypt, th^ 
exemplary punishment of oppsession and idolatry,, 
and the manifestation of the true God to the world |[. 
Nor was it upon this evidence, but upon the evideiiuce 
of the miracles wrought afterwards in the wilderness^ 
that the Israelites received Moses as a divine; lawgiver, 
.whose authority Grod continued to support by a serie» 

* By Mr.^aliet on Miracles, p. 571 6r| 63 ; and Dr. Benson^ Ia 
his Life of Christ, ch. vi. sect<^ 6. p. 224* 

f Dr. Benson, p. 115, 236^ &c X Page 129^ 

§ Aarcn s^aU aU l£r jvordt wbub JAvoab bad spoiai unto JMfosUf wtd 
(then) did the sigiu in the Uf^ of S^/uo^. Exod. iv. 29, 30. In lik^ 
manner Moses and Aaron delivered (heir message to Pharaohf befbro^ 
they proved their mission by roiraclesi Exod. v. I.- 

II See above^ ch. iii. sect. v. 
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of miracles^ even after all his doctrines and precepts 
were delivered. The learned writers * next appeal to 
the miracles wrought by St. Paul at Philippi ; though 
we read of his preaching \ there some oonsiderible 
time^ before . we have any account of ils working 
miracles. ITiese ingenious gentlemen all along argue 
on the supposition that the miracles of a prophet are 
a general assurance that we may safely trust* him as 
an oracle J, and depend upon all he says as long as he 
lives § : a supposition altogether groundless^ and of a 
like nature with that on which the unhappy man 
seems to have prxx:eeded, who was slain by a lion for 
giving top hasty credit to a prophet ||. 

Hardly any thing has- done more prejudice to reve^ 
lation, than tlic misapplication of its. miracles to pttf- 
poses they were never intended to answer. . What hat 
furnished infidelity with more objections \,y and occa- 
tioned so much perplexity to sincere CbrisUaas^ ai 

• • Dr. Ben9on> p. 230. Mr. Hallet,^ -p. 63. 

f Acts xvi, 14—18. X Mr. Hallet^ p. 41, &c« 

4 Dr. Benson, p. 2241 236. || 1 Kingaxlii. 

4. Mr. Voltaire, in liis Treatise on Toleration, says " that Jep- 
tha's declaration, (Judges xi. 24.) who was inspired by God, is at 
least an evident proof that God permitted the worship of Che- 
inosh.'* Bot this writer misrepr«seats the meaning of' Jep«ha, wh« 
is only arguing with idolaters upon thfeir own/finciple, that all 
nations h^ a right to keep what their gods hac^ enabled them to 
possess: which is very different from allowing the divinity and 
worship of Cliemosh. Nor vras Jeptha inspired when he spoken 
the words* here referred to. The Sj^irlt of the LORD came upon Bim 
afterwards, (Judges xi. 29.) inciting him to undertake, and ena- 
bling him to accomplish, the dehverance of the Israelites. Can it b« 
in/erred from hence, that whenever he sj^ke it was by diYine ia« 
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meii's 'maintaining that a prophet who has once per- 
formed miracles is thereby rendercd for ever incapable 
of error and vice*; and 4heir building articles of 
faith on his private opinions with respect to subjects 
not included in his commission, and with regard to 
which he might think and speak lil^e all other men? 

All the prophets of God did not perform their mi- 
racles with one view, nor were their commissions of 
the same extent. The commission of some: was limited 
to one particular purpose or season / that of others 
was more general and lasting. Each clearly stated 
the distinct and special purposes of his own mission 
and miracles ; and always declared what those pur- 
poses were, lefwe he performed his miracles, or 
(which is the same thing) before he ceased to perform 
miracles. And the miracles were designed to attest 
his commission, and the purposes of it, i!i their just 
extent, as explained by the prophet himself, during 
the time that the miraculous testimony was borne to 
him. On this plan, no inconvenience could possibly 
ensue from the errors of ^ prophet, on subjects foreign 

* Aa opinion repugnant to the express declarations of revelation^ 
Mitt. vii. zi, 23. Hel:^ vi. 4, 5, 6. See also Acts xxiii. 5. ch. xv« 
I2j 39- Gal. ii. II, 14. When ouv Saviour iays, Mark ix. 39. No 
tn.tn xvbo shall do a miracle in my nnme, can Ugbtly (t«i;i^i;, tfwckly) tpeah 
evil of me ; he means, that it ought not to be suppoted, concernins 
any person who had so great faith in him as to undertake and 
perform miracles in a dependence upon his divine power, that ho 
was at that tkne disposed to revile and blaspheme hi'm« This faith 
however did not always govern men's lives. For to some, ivboJid 
warty wfufer/ul tuorh in tie aaf/.€ of Christy be nmtl tifff. I-Mevgr Mnew (or 
approved) you, [I'lie eleven apostles, while tMtfjjuods were dark- 
,caed by m,'\ny prejudices, and even JudaJ> wifl^t miracles. 

4 feOKSL 
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from his commission ; nor even from his acting after-' 
wards contrary to his own convictions, with respect 
to the subject of his commission j or on any other 
occasion. The evidence of Christ's divine authority, 
arising from miracles performed by those who after- 
wards revolted from the faith or practice of Chris- 
tianity, was not impaired by that revolt. Nor did the 
culpable timidity of Peter, in withdrawing himself 
from the society of the Gentile Christians that he 
might not give offence to the Jews, weaken those 
proofs of the exemption of the former fiom the obli- 
gation of circumcision, which arose from the special 
miracles by which it was confirmed, in the case of 
Cornelius and other uncircumcised Gentiles. In a 
word, miracles must not be extended beyond their 
proper us^, or applied to any other purposes than 
what the nature of the works themselves, or the 
declarations of the performer. Will warrant. Miracles, 
are the testimony of God himself to a person pro- 
fessing to deliver a message from him ; a proof of the 
divuie original of his mission and doctrine. But we 
are to receive as divine, upon this evidence, no oth^ 
doctrines than those it was designed to confirm* 

Having attempted to shew imder what circum* 
stances miracles considered as divine interpositions 
are a certain proof of doctrines, I proceed to point 
out the advantages of this proofs particularly in in- 
^oducing and eistablishing a revelation from God. 
We shall still argu^ on the supposition of miracles 
)>eing divine works ; though, after what has been urged 
aboye^ it vxttjjki/t i^miecessary at every turn to shew 
^^^ that 
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that the argument conchides only on this suppo^i-* 
tion. 

L The proof from miracles of the divine eommis« 
sion and doctrine of a prophet is in itself decisive, 
and absolute. What reasoning can be more conclu* 
sive than this^ ^^ He that does such works as no 
man cdsi do^ unless God be whh him^ must be Sent 
of God, and faithfully publish hi:? will to the world ?'* 
The God of truth cannot bear an . immediate testi«» 
mony to any one as a divine messenger, whom he 
has not sent, or who publishes his own inventions as 
the oracles of heaven. No man was ever so absurd 
as to niaintain that attestations properly divine can 
deceive us, or that God woiUd immediately interpose 
in support of false claims. And this proof of a di-C 
vine commission from the credentials we are now 
speaking of is fiill and sufficient, without taking into 
consideration the doctrine they attest. The proof 
arises oiit of the nature of the miracles, independent 
of eveiy thing disc. This fully vindicates the conduct 
of the prophets of God, who/ as was shewn above *, 
demanded the immediate assent and regard of man* 
kind toitheir divine commission, upon the sole evi* 
dence of their miracles, and prior to all reasonings 
concerning the natural propriety and fitness of their 
doctrine. It was only by such works as were sure . 
tokens of a divine mission, that it was possible for 
them to overcome the objections and corrupt preju* 
liiccs of m^kind .against their message. Had Moses. 

. .. ' told 
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told Pharaoh, or Christ the Jews*, *^ tha.t before the 
evidence of miracles was admitted as a proof of a 
divine commission, the matter of that commission 
must be examined by inen's natural notions, and be 
made appear to be conformable to them 3'' the mira- 
cles of these divine prophets would have produced 
only endless'dcbates, instead of conviction. But the 
evidence of their missions from these works was in 
itself (as it was necessary it should be) decisive and 
absolute. 

To what is here advanced some may object^ *^ that 
if doctrines are tq be received as coming from God, ^ 
upon the bare attestation of miracles, without regard 
to the nature of the doctrines themselves ; we may 
then be obliged, under the sanction of these works, 
to receive the most absurd and immoral doctrines, 
and there can be no possible guard against imposture." 
This objection Supposes that doctrines immoral and 
absurd may receive the sanction of miracles : a sup- 
position wlych ought not to be made ; because mira- 
cles are works peculiar to God, and it is impossible 
for God to lie. The principle on which we here 
firgue, that miracles are immediately to be referred to 
God, is so far from leaving us open to delusion and 
imposture, that it contains our greatest security from 
it 5 it furnishes us with all the evidence we can derive 
from the wisdom, veracity and perfect rectitude of 
■the divine Being, that the attestation of miracles 
cannot accompany any fake doctrines. It has never 

< • ' 

♦ S«e p. a54t 
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bcjen shewn, that such doctrines ever have received * 
the attestation of miracles : and inasmuch as miracles 
arc works appropriate to God, it is impossible that 
such doctrines ever should receive this attestation. 
Whene\'er therefore the miracle is apparentj (there 
being either ocular demonstration, or other certain 
evidence of its truth 3) it is not necessaiy to inquire, 
M^hether the doctrine be such as may come from God, 
or may be true : for the miracle (being divine) does 
aione assure us, previous to such inquiry, that it did 
come from God, and therefore that it is true 9 nay^ 
that it i$ as impossible it should be false, or immprat, 
or absurd, as it is that God should act contrary to his 
own perfections. If the miracle' be of duhimis evi- 
dence, and the doctrine such as could not proceed 
from God ; the proper inference will be, not that the 
miracle was performed by wicked spirits, but that it 
was invented by wicked men. The consideration of 
the doctrine may serve, in this case, to detect the 
falsehood of miracles ; but is never necessary to esta- 
blish the divinity of these works, or the truth and 
divinity of the doctrine itself whkjii they are wrought 
to confirm : the latter must be true ^nd divine, be* 
cause the former can have no other author but God, 
The objection therefore puts a case which can never 
possibly happen ; it supposes that God may publish 
and attest a ftflsehood.to the world. 

IL The ptoof of a divine mission and doctrine 
from QQiiraclea is the most natur6[I^ and agreeable tB 
the common sense of mankind in all ages. The works 

* See above, ch. ii. sect, ii, 

a of 
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of creation are standing evidences of the existence 
and attributes of God. The continued order of the 
universe is a sure demonstration of his constant pro- 
vidence. It is upon the theatre of nature that God 
is continually manifesting himself to mankind. Here, 
therefore, it is most natural to suppose he will dis- 
play his power, and signify his pleasure, should he 
see fit to make any new discoveries of his will. If he 
would evidence to his creatures the interposition of 
the Lord of nature, in what other method can this 
be so suitably done as by controlling the laws .of 
nature ? And when he does thi^ in answer to an ini- 
mediate appeal to him, made by one who claims a 
mission from him, does he not declare in the most 
proper and expressive language, that it is his will 
that that claim should be received and admitted ? This 
appears to have been the general sense of mankind, in 
all ages, concerning genuine miracles; as we have 
had occasion to shew*. 

The natural sense of mankind, with regard to this 
as well as other subjects, may, no doubt, be in some 
measure perverted by sophistry and superstition. And 
it has- been by some affirmed, that in the age in 
which the Gospel was published, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles entertained a very low opinion of miracles in ge- 
neral. From hence others have been forward to con- 
clude, that they were not a very proper means of 
recommending the Gospel to the regard of mankind. 
It is not true^ however, that genuine and incontesta- 

• Ch. ii. sect. v. 

ble 
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bte miracles ^ere held in disesteem at the commence^* 
ment of the Christian sera. The Jews indeed ob*- 
J€cted to Christ, that be dispossessed dsemoniacs by 
the^ assistance of the prince of ddemons ; but it has ' 
been shewn * that they did not, and could not, pass 
the like judgment on his other miraculous works, 
Thtir own religion being grounded upon miracles^. 
they were not so absurd as to deny their being pro- 
per proofs of a divine mission^ Miracles were not 
only an evidence by which they were detcrmincdj 
but v^^hich they preferred to any other : The Jews re-' 
<]uire a sign f. - 

With respect to the Greeks or Gentiles^ the learned 
amongst them, it is acknowledged, 507/^Af ^ffer wis- 
doniy Mxre captivated with curious speculations set off 
with the charms of eloquence, and may in some 
sense be said to have held miracles in contempt]:; 
that is, such events as were by them commonly de- 
scribed by this tenn. These were of two sorts. Some 
of them, though esteemed miracles by the vulgar, 
were not really such^ but mere natural events; inun- 
dations, prodigies, monsters, together with all* the 
feats of sorcery and magic ; and these might very rea- 

* Ch. Hi. sect. vi. p. 249. Mr Biscoei after others, asserts that 
both Jews an<l Heathens ascribed the miracles both of Clirist aiul 
his apostles to the power of magic. Sermons at Boyle's Letturc, 
p. 293. But bis authorities will not support hi^s asieiition in tins 
large extent, 

f 1 Cor. i. 22. ' 

J Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas> 
Koctiirnos Icmures, portcntaque Thcssala rides? Hon^ 

, a 2 souablv 
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sonably be rejected by all who were acquainted with 
the powers of nature* and art* Others \^'ere events 
truly supernatural; but they were considered as gross 
impostures. They were not only so ill attested, but 
50 incredible in themselves, so destitute of all rational 
intention and w ise contrivance, so visibly calculated 
"io serve some political purpose, so trifling, or lufli- 
crous, or absurd in their own nature j that it cannot 
be matter of wonder that the wiser Heathejis rejected 
them with disdain. Marcus Antoninus in particular 
despised all the stories of tlicm, under the notion of 
their being raere fables. His words are, I have learnt 
not to believe those things which are reported conjcem^ 
ing wonda-workersy orjvgglers and ^nagicians, in re- 
lation to their charmsy and expulsiofi of dcemonSy and 
the Ukef* The followers of Epicurus were under a 
necessity of rejecting every history of miracles; be- 
cause they denied a providence, and thought the gods 
<lid not interest themselves in the affairs of mankind J. 
But this very reasoning shews that they considered 

♦ "^id. Tacit, Hist. 1. i. c. Z6, and I. ii. c. i. 

f Marc. Anton. I. i. § 6. Plutarch likewise (dc Supentic. p. 171,) 
ranks ^^onniai and fxaymu amongst the most ridiculous parts of 
Pagan tuperstition. eav/xarA fiv^is might well grow into a provbrb 
with respect to such miracles ; which were &t oniy to produce the 
scorn and aversion which Horace expresses i 

Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in afiguem. 
Q^odcunque ostendis mihi sic^ incredulus odi*' 

I>e Art. Poet. lin. i$7« 

J . . . ^ . « • . . Credat Judxas Apella, 
Non ego ; namque deos didici secarum agere acvum. 

Horat. Sat. lib. i« Sat. v. lin. rco. 
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miracles a$ divine operations, and therrfore were not 
disposed' to deride the works themselves, had they 
been convinced that any such works had been truly 
performed. 

The proof of revelation, therefore, from real and ' 
unsuspected miracles was not improper to be proposed 
to the Heathen world: for it is^one thing to suspect 
or deny the truth of miracles; and quite another^ 
when we allow their truth, to dispute their authority *• 
How well this evidieiiee was adapted ta the state of' 
the Heathens, appears from its great success in con- 
verting them from atheism and idolatry to the Chris- 
tian laith. , And lliis. success would have been still 
greater, had there been bo more objection to the Jot> 
^nW than there was to \\\mniracles of Chri^ianity: 
tor these works immediately disgraced all the artifices 
of imposture t, and bore upon themselves such cha-^ 
racters of divinity, that the Heathens r^^arded tb$ 
performers of them as godsj and were with difficulty 
restrained from paying them divine hotiourd |. Promi 
what has been advanced undet this, bead, it in some 
measure appears that, 

• It may herd be objected, that those Heathens who believed a 
providence ascribed miracles to demons. But it will not follof^ 
from lience, that they belioved that, daemons wrought miraclet ia 
opposition to heaven, and in con^rmation of falsehood : 9rayn ap« 
«t-|iu>ic TO ^At/ueviorrf kai t« ^$^vl. Plat, de Repub, 1. ii. p. 43 r, ed. Ficinu 
Should any ask, How came it tp pass that the Heathens did not pay 
more regard to the miracles of Christiauiry } I would refer them' for 
satisfaction to Dr. Law's Const Jeraikns, &c. p. iir, no:e e, 3d ediL • 
who treats this subject with his usual candour and jujigment. 

f See Acts viii. 9—24. ch. xiii. 8— 1 1. ch. xix. 19. 

:^ Acts xiv. 1 1*^13. 
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ITT. Miracles form the most easy and compendious 
proof of a new revelation; such as lies level to the 
capacities of all mankind, even of those who have 
•little leisure or ability for deej) researches after tmth. 
That the bulk of mankind are not endowed with fa- 
culties to apprehend the force of long and i«tricatc 
reasoningij> and that the necessary duties of their 
. station engross almost all their attention, are facts 
too plain to be disputed. And to those who are at all 
Acquainted with the writings of the leamedy it is as 
evident, that those abstract reasonings which are 
above the capacity of the vulgar are oftfen unsatis- 
factory to persons of judgment; and may generally 
be opposed by arguments so probable, -as to causQ 
persons of the best abilities to doubt on which side 
truth is to be found. The speculations which have 
bad the sanction of one i^ have been exploded in 
the next; nay, those which have reigned absolute ovtt 
all the cultivated parts of the world, Jor many ages 
together, are- now sunk into contemf^. And the new 
opinions^ which are substituted in the room of former 
exploded ones, nlay hereafter imdergo the same fete 
•with them. For there is very little ceitainty in any 
science, (except mathematical,) any farther than the 
leatening is. grounded wpon facts, God therefore, in- 
tending tlie Christian revelation for tlie benefit of all, 
founded it upon an evidence adapted to the capacities 
of all; upon such /ac/5 as clearly demonstrated *his 
own interposition and countenance; and exhibited to 
jLhc very senses, as^ well as to the understandings of 
mmikindj the doctrines they were designed to attest, 

ll^.e 
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the miracles being specimens or samples of those doc- 
trines. This testimony which God bore to his Son • 

m 

was equally fitted to convince the learned and illi- 
ierate; the, force of it was easily and innnediately 
apprehended by all who were willing to open their 
eyes, and see the light. Had it been necessary that 
iTiankind should have been made philosophers ^ bel- )rc 
they became Christians, how small and how slow 
a progress would the Gospel have made ! especially a« 
it was to be published to -those who had the grcatcsl 
need of supernatural assistance, \\ hose understandings 
had been debased by superstition and idolatry, and 
whose minds wfere inflamed by prejudices artd bigotry, 
as well as undisciplined to thought and reflection, and 
employed about the cares of life. But the Gospel, 
by being accompanied with a proof of its divinity 
that was plain and easy, and carried instant Convic- 
tion, did in a flhort time establish itself in every part 
of the earth. This divine light, like that of the sun, 
enlightens every man without kny distinction, and in 
a moment darts its beams from one end of the world 
to the other. 

IV. Miracles are a very powerful method of con- 
viction, making a strong impression upon the hearty 
at the same time that they carry light to the under- 
standing. Such sensible and unusual effects, point- 
ing out the immediate hand of God in pr6ducing 
them, arrest the attention, rouse the mind from the 
supine state into w^hich it was sunk, strike it with an 
awe of God, impress the conviction of his peculiar 
presence, and carry with them an obligation to re- 
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ceive aftd obey the truths which they confirm. They 
add weight and energy to those truths^ whose im- 
portance thus interests heaven In tbcir behalf. Every 
one who considers the '\visdom and majesty of the 
divine being must be sensible that no trivial occa- 
sion, that nothing but the execution of some design 
of the highest importance, can induce liim in aJty 
instance to suspend his own laws, and produce events 
<juite out of the settled CMfder of his government, i 
add, that miracles, when they are not related, but 
seeUy and when they are performed jn our presence 
in a manner worthy of the Divinity,, make a very 
peculiar impression ; they must strike the mind much 
more p<*»verfully than any history (whatever credit 
we give it) can do. So that, in these circumstances, 
no man can resist their efficacy without contract'mg^ 
a peculiar guilt, and incurring a high degree of the 
divine displeasure j which was accordingly deixmnced, 
by Christ and his apostles, against imch as withstoo4 
the conviction of those mighty works by which the 
Qospel was confirmed *. 

V. Powerful as these means of conviction may he, 
they are imt violent and compulsive; nor do they pro- 
duce thdr fiill effect, in engaging men to receive and 
obey a new revelation, without the exercise of right , 
dispositions of mind. Whatever some have suggested 
to the contrary, by miracles God appeals to our rea^ 
son, to judge whether they are the operations of his 
power, and evidences of his will; and whether those 

*John XV. 14. Matt, xu 2i« ch. xti. ^i, 31. Heh. vi. 4ylec. 
ch> X. z^9* 

at 
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at whose instance they are performed arc commis- 
sioned to deliver it. And when the understanding 
is convinced that the mission is divine, our compli- 
ance with the message is an act of the will. Miracles 
are the same method of address to mankind as the 
. works of nature, considered as the effects of God'» 
power, and the significations of his will, which neither 
produce a full conviction without some attention and 
reflection, nor obedience without a becoming reve- 
rence of God. 

Miracles, it may be said, necessarily * strike the 
mind with astonishment; but so likewise do the won- 
ders of nature, while they are new : and this, in either 
case, (useful as it may prove to some,) is of little use 
to those who studiously divert their thoughts from 
the operations of the divine hand, and arc only look-» 
itig out for matter of c^vil against them. Miracles are 
tio remedy for obstinacy; nor can the brigjitest mani- 
festations of>the divinity open those eyes which are ' 
wilfully closed. Signs of an extraordinary di\4ne in- 
terposition will attract the readiest regard from those 
who have cultivated right sentiments towards God, 
and are previously prepared to obey his will. So that 
the evidence of miracles is not unsuitable to the na-r 
ture of religion, as a reasonable and voluntary service; 
^or to the nature of man, as a moral agent; and at 
tlic same time it is^ peculiarly adapted to gain those 
over to the faith of the Christian revelation, who are 
best disposed, to comply with its design*. 

VI. The 

• Tbi« account of mir,-clcs is confirmed b^ tlktt€t^\&'^\xvCtw'Cw«Ni^ 
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Vr. The necessity of miracles is no less evident than 
their propriety aild advantage, in attesting a divine 
connnissioii, and propagating a new revelation. For, 
how can God give any evidence of his will, but by 
the op:-Tations of his power, or the effects of his om- 
niscience ? By what but the outward and sensible dis- 
plays of both, can he bear a public testimony to an 
extraordinary messenger from heaven? The^ general 
laws of nature and providence answer the end for 
which they are designed ; but cannot serve, the pur- 
pose of a peculiar attestation to a prophet of God, Nor 
can the excellent tendency of the doctrine, separately 
considered, prove that it came from God. Had 
Christianity been only a republication of the law of 
nature, or a revival of certain principles obscured by 
iuperstition, but demonstrable by reason, when a\Yak- 
ened into exercise; even then miracles would have 
been useful to excite the' attention of the world to 
tliose principles, and to give them new evidence and 
certainfyj nay, necessary, though not to establish 
their truihy yet to prove a particular divine commis^ 
sion to revive the knowledge of them, and thereby to 
gi\Hj lite publishers of them the greater authority to 
reform the world, and procure them a more speedy 
success. But when a new religion is (like that of 
the Gospel) the free result of the divine wisdom for 
the. salvation of sinful men, and contains brighter 

of the Gospel prodticed. Some, rejected thh evidence ; others were 

convinced, but not la^tirfgly reformed by it, (Miitt. yii? lOe, 2.3,} I oA 

^tbers.ithad aj»erfect and j>erraaneru iufluciice— according to their 

resj^ective dispositiont . 

I .... ^^^\^^ 
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displays of the divine philanthropy than natural rea- 
son is acquainted with ; how can the divine original 
of such a new religion be established, if no superna- 
tural testimony be borne to it by God ? 

The more immediate design of the miracles of the 
Gospel was to prove the divine commission of the 
first publishers of it, .^nd to engage men to receive it 
as an immediate message from God. They were more 
especially intended to demonstrate Jesus of Naza- 
reth to be the Messiah, the divinely appointed prince 
and saviour: a claim that could not be su{)ported 
but by the divine testimony of prophecies and mira- 
cles. Christ not only assumed the honour of a pro- 
phet of God, but a ^ar superior dignity and authority 
lo any of the prophets 5 he spoke of himself as the 
son of God, in n sense peculiar and transcendent ; as 
one appointed to govern the church, and judge the 
world. Now, the more extraordinaiy his claims were, 
so much the riiore necessary was it to confirm them 
by adequate miracles* Had Clirist reasoned like a 
philosopher, he might luvc been esteemed as such ; 
but, without producing proper credentials of a divine 
xnission* and authority, he could not have enforced hi& 
instructions upoii the conscience, as the innnediatc dic- 
tates and oracles of the Divinity ; upr have been received 
by the world under his proper character, as the Son of 

. ♦ This argument might receive larj'? ill nftration from thec»se of 
ilifwifj, both as a divine nmbassa.lor to Phnraoh and a divine legisla- 
tor to. the Israelites Even his m..in dt.'crrine, viz. that the God of 
the Hebrews was the only true Gdd, as well as his coinmtsstoat 
.could be^slabhshcd only by miiaclcs. 
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God^ the Saviour^ Sovereign^ and Judge of mankind* 
Christ had suffered death aar a malefactor. His 
apostles afSrmed that God had raised him up again^ 
advanced him to a state of the highest dignity and au* 
thority in his presence and kingdom, and invested him 
with power to bestow immortality upon his followersc 
But who ought or could give dttidit to their doctrine 
arid testimony, if it had not been confirmed by God 
himself, on whose good pleasure alone the coristitu- 
tioil of the Gospel was founded ? It was intpossible, by 
reason, to prove the antecedent propriety and neces- 
sity of such a constitution. If any thing can render 
the necessity of liiiracles to confirm and propagate the 
Gospel still more apparent, it is the consideration 
of the great corruption * of the world at the time of 
Christ's appearance iu it, creating in men a disaffec- 
tion to the purity of this new revelation 5 the disgrace 
and danger that attended the public profession of it; 
the violent prejudices entertained both by Jews and 
Gentiles against the doctrine of the cross ; the Go- 
spel's superseding the necessity of the Jewish revela- 
tion, and establishing itself upon the ruins of Pagan 
idolatry ; and the consequent opposition it met with 
from all the powers of the world. These difficulties 
and obstructions could not have been surmounted, if 
the Gospel had not been supported and recommended 

* See what was urged above^ to shew the necessity of confirming 
the Gotpel by miracles, and of considering these works as ia tbem«' 
selves certain evidences of divine interposition, from the cooiidera* 
tio.n of the strong prejudices both of Jews and Centiles against the 
r/^iipis of Christ, and from the great corruption W the age in which 
tit0 Gospel was published, c\\. uv. t^ex, V\. 
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^y the most unquestionable operations of God's power^ 
uid the plainest testimonies of his approbation. 

VII. Miracles, while they are more immediately 
ind directly employed in introducing and establishing 
i new revelation, may serve to revive and confirm the 
principles of natural religion, and to recover itien 
(roni those two opposite extremes of atheism and ido- 
latry. Into the one or other of these extremes the world 
vva3 very generally fallen in the age of the Gospel. Per- 
sons in the higher ranks of life were infected with 
atheism; those in the lower were quite over-run with 
idolatry. Now no properer cure of both these evils 
could be prescribed than miracles. 

1 . These works confute the pretences of atheismy 
and afford new evidence of those first principles of all 
religion, the being and providence of God. It ha?, 
indeed, been often affirmed, that miracles offered in 
supi)ort of a mission from God do only suppose, and 
cannot demonstrate, his existence. Nevertheless, if 
they are his immediate acts, and prove a divine mis- 
sion, they must prove that there is a God from whom 
the missionary, comes, and by whose authority he 
acts.« Supernatural signs and wonders demonstrate 
his existence^ 'in the same way of reasoning as the 
works of nature do. In both cases we proceed oij 
one common principle, that every effect must have 
some cause; and argoe from the visible effects to an 
invisible cause by which they were produced. If you 
consider only the grandeur of the works, the exist- 
ence of the world (so replete with wonders !) I>ear8 , 
a more ample testimony to the being of a God^ thaxv 
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all the miracles of the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions. Nevertheless, occasional and uncommon opera- 
tions of the divine power have this peculiar advantage 
to recommend them, that thev strike our attention 
more forcibly than that settled course of things which 
falls under our constant observation. 

Miracles not only contain ^ new demonstration of 
God's existence, but strengthen the proofs of it drawn 
from the frame of the world,* and clear them from 
the two principal objections of atheism, viz. either 
that the world is eternal, or else owed its existence to 
iht fortMitous coi^course of atoms. Sometimes the 
atheist affirms that the world was never made at all, 
biit has existed from eternity just as it is at present; 
and is subject to fate or necessity : and thus he en- 
deavours to evade the argument drawn from natiu-e, 
to prove the existence of its creator and lord. But 
the supernatural proof of this' important point is not 
liable to the same objection, and is even serviceable in 
removing it. No one affirms that n^iracles existed 
from eternity; and if they are really effiscted, they 
must have a cause. If they are effected at. the inter- 
cession of a prophet, and in attestation of his com- 
mission, they must have a voluntary designing cause; 
and cannot be ascribed either to necessity or fate. 
And inasmuch as they control or supersede the laws of 
nature; their efficient cause must be distinct from na- 
ture, and superior to it; and can be no other than the 
sovereign lord of nature, the same whom we call God. 
Not to add, that had the world been eternal, the 
course of nature would \^avecoii\.\\x\i^ the same with-j. 
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out any interruption. Nor can visible signs of an in- 
visible power that- commands nature, be any more re- 
conciled with the formation of the worid by the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms^^ than with the notion of 
its eternal necessary existence. In opposition to both 
these pleas, they prove the world to be the work of a 
free and almighty agent*. For who can control the 
settled course of nature, but that great Being that 
established it? If the world had no creator, it could 
have no lord. He alone who caused it to be what it 
is, could make what changes in it he pleased. The 
visible signs of God's power do so clearly demonstrate 
bis existence, that the atheist denies there ever were 
any miracles, to avoid being compelled into thebe-c 
lief of a God. 

Miracles also bear a noble testimony to divine pro- 
vidence. They are actual exercises of God's jurisdic-. " 
tion over the world, and therefore a proof of fact that 
he governs it, and interests himself in its affairs. 
Prophecies likewise are a farther illustration and evi- 
dence of this important truth. When they describe 
the most contingent events, the actions of free agents ; 
comprehend the fates of various nations and persons'; 
and reach through a great length of ages ; they aflFord 
a most sensible proof of the universal and perpetual 

* So that, whether the apostle considerec! fbe declaration of Moses, 
Gen. i. I. as tliat of a prophet, or the crcdeniiuh of his mission ; he 
fni^h'. say, By faitb lue inow thai the ivorlds ^if re framed by ibe ivord of 
DV, Heb. xi. 3. Faith supplies us with new evidence of this truth, 
without weakening that of reason. And Moses might clearly and 
certainly infer from his miracles, even without an immediate re- 
velation, that iff the ie^iwuMg Cod created (Be beatMfi and tU earth. 
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Sliperintendcncy of an unerring prdvidence. These mi- 
raculous effects of the divine power and knowledge 
are a very valuable addition to thai evidence of God's 
existence and government which arises from the order 
of nature, and serve to vindicate and confirm it. 

2. Miracles are a remedy against the evil of idola-- 
try, as iwell as that of atheism. In the opinion of 
idolaters themstlves, these works are a demonstration 
of a divine power*. And when they are performed 
in the name of Jehovah, under the character of the 
only living and true God, in direct opposition to all 
the claims of idolatry 5 they equally establish the di- 
vinity of Jehovah, and confute the pretensions of all 
his rivals and opposers. The truth of his claims ne- 
cessarily infers the falsehood of theirs. Miracles, be- 
ing in themselves exercises of God's sovereign do- , 
minion over the powers qf nature, which were the 
principal gods of Paganism, and from whom the in- 
ferior deities were supposed to derive all their autho- 
rity, overturn the very foundation of the Pagan idola- 
try, and bring men to the knowledge of the true God f^ 

This 

* Acts xiv. I T. 

\ I Thess. i. 9, 10. i Pet. i. 21. i Cor. xii, 2. Acts xiv. 15. Mr. 
Voltaire (in his DictionnairePhilosopbique, p. 268.) seems to approve 
of the philosopher, who said that the sight of miracles would con- 
vince him of the existence of two opposite principles, one of whom 
undoes what the other had been doing. Tliis objection proceeds on 
the false supposition, that miracles contradict or defeat the intention 
of the lawt of nature : whereas they only aim at an end which 
could not be answered by the regular operation of those laws ; (as 
wsis shewn above, p. 21.) And it is evident that, when they are 
performed in the name oi lYie uvie Oo^> wAvsv v^wiC of his soje do- 
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I 
This argument might receive large illustration ftom 

the ptailiar nature of the Scripture miracles, were 
this the proper place for entering on the examination 
of them. But we are htre only shewing the use of mi- 
racles in general, in bearing testimony to the existence, 
unity, and providence of God; and considering these 
works in their most general view, as divine operations. 
For this reason we forbear likewise to shew, that 
,when mitacles are in their own nature displays of, the 
beneficence and rectitude of the divine Being, in- 
stances of his favour or displeasure, according to 
men^s different characters; and dre likewise subser- 
vient to a scheme calculated to recover men to piety 
and virtue ; they are then a new confirmation of Grod'^ 
moral perfections and providence, such as may serve 
for the conviction of all who call them into questioli^ 
and be of singular use to those who worship gods of 
the most fls^tious characters^ and do it by acts of 
wickedness suitable to their apprehaided s^Uures^ 
This the antient Heathens did^ who nevertheless were 
recovered, by such miracles as are here described^, 
to the knowledge and adoration of the Holy One of 
Israel. 

minion over natnre, or (which it the same thing in effect) in proof 
of a mission from him, under the character of the sole author and 
sovereign of the world, and are not (as they never can be) contndled 
by opposite miracles; instead of establishing, they directly confute 
the doctrine of two .or more rival deities. Accordingly the miracles 
of the Jewish and Christian revelations.were the means of convert- 
ing men from polytheism to the faith and worship of the true God. 
By him (Christ) ye helieve in Ckd, that raited him ftom the desd^ ami^vH 
kim^'oji that your faith andboj^e might hi in God, i Pet. i. 2X« 
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ITie foregoing observations are, I hope, sufficient 
to shew, th*t how low an opinion soever these may 
entertain of miracles, who will not allow them to be 
the immediate operation of God 5 yet when considered 
in tliis their true light, their use, importance and 
necessity in introducing and establishing a new reve« 
lation, are clearly discerned 5 .and that while they give 
authority to a prophet to reveal the divine will to 
mankind, they bear a striking testimony to the ex- 
istence and providence of God, and «re highly useful, 
if not necessary, for the conviction of mankind when 
sunk into atheism and idolatry. They have actually 
answered this end, when all the works of nature 
fiaiied of their effect. I would only observe farther, 

Yin* That the evidence of Oracles (whether of 
power or knowledge) is the fittest to accompany a 
standing revelation; because it is not confined to ome 
^ or nation, but may be extended over the whole 
globe, and conveyed to the most distaiit gtoerations. 
Miracles oi power carry instant conviction, procure 
present credit to a prophet, and must make a very- 
peculiar impression on the spectators. Nevertheless, 
their use is not confined to them ; for they may be so 
credible in themselves, so strongly attested, so faith- 
fully recorded, and so necessarily connected with 
other subsequent facts, not to' be disputed, nor*ac- 
counted for in a natural way, as to leave no room for 
those to doubt of their reality, who had not the ad- 
vantage of seeing them perfonned. With respect to 
miracles of knowledge ; they serve in some instances 
for immediate use, particularly the discoveries of di- 
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slant and hidden transactions, and of the secrets of the 
human heart. There are other instances of supema- 
turaL knowledge, the predictions of future events, 
which are designed to carry conviction in some di- 
stant period. The distances between the delivery of 
the prophecies and their accomplishment may be very 
different: some prophecies may receive a speedy com- 
pletion; others may be gradually accomplishing through 
many succeeding ages, to the very end of time; and 
hereby furnish evidence to the world through all these 
different periods. Such prophecies are a standing and 
perpetual evidence of the mission of a prophet; al- 
ways lying open to the view and examination of the 
world. They give credibility to the history of his 
t>ther miracles, being themselves one 3p^ies of n)ir&- 
cles, such as necessarily argue a special divine inter*^ 
position. And the evidence arising from them^ in- 
stead of being diminished, will be increased by their 
distance from the time of their delivery, a3 the events 
foretold successively happen. 

From the whole of what has been offered, in this 
and the several foregoing chapters, it appears, I hope, 
that it can be no objection against the Jewish and 
Christian revelations, that they rest upon the basis of 
miracles . 
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